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Entail and Descent: The Hastings Inheritance, 
1370 to 1436 


THE CIRCUMSTANCES surrounding the dissolution of the estates of the 
Hastings family after the death of the third earl of Pembroke in 1389 and the 
protracted disputes about the descent of the Hastings arms and coronation 
privileges have attracted over the years a good deal of attention from the 
compilers of the old county histories, from heralds like Peter le Neve and 
Sir Charles Young and from peerage historians, Dugdale, Round and the 
compilers of the Complete Peerage. But no attempt has been made to write a 
coherent account of the whole Hastings affair, though an unusual wealth of 
source material survives? and, when integrated, can produce a remarkably 
circumstantial and detailed narrative. The central issue, the matter of 
dispute from about 1370 until 1436, was whether a Lord Grey of Ruthin 
was the heir-general to a childless earl of Pembroke. The right of the Greys 
was opposed first by the second earl of Pembroke, then by the Talbots and 
the Strathbogie heiresses and finally by Sir Edward Hastings. The 
genealogical chart on page two shows the relationship of these claimants. 

The first Lord Hastings of Abergavenny (d. 1313) was twice married, 
first to Isabel de Valence, who died in 1305, secondly to Isabel Despenser, 
who survived him. By his first marriage, Hastings had one son, who suc- 
ceeded him. Laurence, the son of this second Lord Hastings, was created 
earl of Pembroke in 1339. Laurence's young grandson, the third earl, was 
accidentally deviscerated by Sir John St. John during 2 tournament at 
Woodstock late in December 1389 and the direct male line of the family 

"failed? 

There were, however, two sons by the marriage of the first Lord Hastings 
to Isabel Despenser. One of these, Thomas, died childless in 1333,? but 

1Manuscripts in the College of Arms have been the basic source for this article. 
I am deeply indebted to Mr. J. P. B. Brooke-Little, Bluemantle Pursuivant, and 
to Sir Anthony Wagner, Garter King of Arms, for access to and permission to cite 
from these MSS. 

3Complete Peerage, vi. 346-51; х. 388-97. The name of the unfortunate knight 
whose lance killed the young earl is given by Walsingham (T. Walsingham, 
Historia Anglicana, ed. Н. T. Riley (Rolls Ser. 28.1, 1863—4), ii. 195) and confirmed 
by St. John’s pardon in 1391 (C[alendar ој] P[atent] Rolls] 1388—93, p. 459). 

Complete Peerage, vi. 352. 
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THE HASTINGS INHERITANCE, 1370-1436 3 


the other, Hugh, survived and founded a cadet family at Elsing in Norfolk.! 
Ав shown on page two, this cadet line descended in the fourteenth century 
through three more Hughs, the last of whom died in 1396, aged about twenty. 
The claims of this branch of the Hastings family then descended to Hugh 
IV's younger brother, Edward, who is the main protagonist in the fifteenth- 
century quarrel with the Greys. 

A third element was, however, involved in the Hastings genealogy. 
Isabel de Valence, the first wife of the first Lord Hastings, had three brothers 
and a sister. All three brothers, including the well-known Aymer, earl of 
Pembroke (d. 1324), died without legitimate issue, but their sister Joan had 
а family by John Comyn of Badenoch, the Comyn killed by Bruce in the 
Greyfriars’ church, Dumfries, in 1306.8 Elizabeth, the elder daughter of 
Joan de Valence and Comyn, married in 1326—7 Richard Talbot, later the 
second Lord Talbot (d. 1356). Richard, fourth Lord Talbot (d. 1396) and 
Gilbert, the fifth Lord (d. 1418), were accordingly direct male descendants 
of Elizabeth Comyn.‘ Elizabeth’s younger sister, Joan, married David of 
Strathbogie, who was summoned in England as earl of Atholl, although 
King Robert Bruce had forfeited his Scottish lands and earldom in 1314.5 
Joan Comyn's grandson, another David of Strathbogie, died in 1369 leaving 
as his co-heirs his daughters Elizabeth and Philippa. By 1390 these 
Btrathbogie heiresses had lost their first husbands (two Percy brothers), one 
by death, the other by annulment, and were remarried, Elizabeth to John 
Scrope, a younger son of the Masham family, Philippa to John Halsham, a 
Sussex gentleman.* Both Elizabeth and Philippa could claim descent, not 
from John, first Lord Hastings, but from his father-in-law, William de 
Valence. Any claim which the Strathbogies and the Talbots could legiti- 
mately make was accordingly for the Valence inheritance, not the Hastings. 
Only that portion of the estate of the last earl of Pembroke which had 
descended to him as result of the partition of the Valence lands among the 
co-heirs sixty-five years before could therefore be seriously claimed: the 
Strathbogies and Talbots had no self-evident right to those lands held 
by the Hastings family before 1324 or acquired, independent of the 
Valence inheritance, in subsequent years. 

Finally, the Grey of Ruthin connexion. Roger Grey, the younger son of 
John, second Lord Grey of Wilton, had married Elizabeth, the daughter of 
the first Lord Hastings, in 1311 or thereabouts.” Through the remarkable 


1F, Blomefield and С. Parkin, An Essay towards a Topographical History ој tha 
County of Norfolk (11 vols., 1805-10), viii. 201. 

з Aymer had a bastard son, Henry (Complete Peerage, x. 387 n.d.). 

3 Ibid., i. 307. * Ibid., xu. i. 612-19. 

5'ГЪеге were rival earls of Atholl in Scotland: Sir John Campbell from 1320 to 
1333, Sir William Douglas of Liddesdale in 1341. Thereafter the title was a royal 
appanage given to some members of the Stewart family. a ATA 
not recognized i in Scotland after 1314 (Complete Peerage, i. 310—13). 

* Ibid., і. 309 n.e. 

"Ibid., vi. 153-4. Roger probably лакей in 1311, for in that year his father 
settled the reversion of 13 manors on him by fine (Public Record Office, Common 
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generosity of his father, Roger received far more than a younger son's 
portion of the family estates, to the disparagement of his elder brother 
Henry, later third Lord Grey of Wilton. Among the properties acquired by 
Roger was the lordship of Ruthin in Denbighshire, and it is as Lord Grey of 
Ruthin that he is summoned to parliament from 1325 onwards.! 

The Greys of Ruthin were a long-lived family and by 1390 Elizabeth 
Hastings’ grandson had only just become third Lord Grey. The Hastings of 
Elsing claimant in 1390 was the fourth generation after the first Lord Hast- 
ings, the Strathbogie heiresses another four generations distant from John 
Hastings’ sister-in-law and the earls of Pembroke themselves extinct four 
generations from this John. Reynold, third Lord Grey of Ruthin, on the 
өш hand, was only the third generation and yet survived until 1440. 

· Grey, Hastings of Elaing, Talbot and the Strathbogies were all eager in the 
thirteen-nineties to extract plums from the rich Pembroke inheritance. ‘The 
Strathbogies dropped out quite early after failing by default in a chancery 
guit in 1391, following on a petition from the Hastings feoffees,* and failing 
again in King’s Bench in the same year.? Before they retired, however, they 
had accused the Hastings of Elsing line of illegitimacy: the first Hugh was, 
they claimed, born to Isabel Despenser before her marriage to John 
Hastings.‘ Although there is no evidence to determine this one way or the 
other, the legitimacy of the Elsing family was not subsequently questioned. 

The other charge made by the Strathbogie heiresses, supported by their 
husbands and by their Talbot cousin, was, however, crucial and was 
apparently settled in 1391. They alleged that Elizabeth Hastings who 
married Roger Grey was the daughter of John Hastings and his second 
wife, Isabel Despenser.’ This would, of course, mean that both the Greys 
of Ruthin and the Hastings of Elsing were related to the earls of Pembroke 
only by the half-blood. Since the Elsing family descended in unbroken male 
line, its claim would accordingly be superior to that of Reynold Grey, claim- 
ing through his grandmother (although the Strathbogies seem to have felt, 
with small justification, that their own claim was better still). The Greys, 
however, produced the widow of Sir Robert de la Mare who was the grand- 


Pleas, Feet of Fines, series I, C.P. 25(1)/3/41/16; 18/63/18, 24; 87/55/101; 93/19/17; 
Palatinate of Chester, Plea Rolls (Chester), Chester 29/25 m.8d), granted him out- 
right Llandingat, Mon. (Bedford County Record Office, Lucas Collection, L.28/45, 
file ‘Sir John De Grey, Lord of Wilton, son of Reginald’) and applied for a royal 
licence to settle Ruthin Castle on him (C.P.R. 1307-13, p. 401). All this suggests a 
marriage settlement. 

1The castle and lordship of Ruthin were granted to Reynold Grey of Wilton by 
Edward I in Oct. 1282 (Cal. Charter Rolls 1257—1300, p. 262). John, second Lord 
Grey of Wilton, settled Ruthin by fine on his son Roger on 20 Oct. 1319 (P.R.O., 
C.P. 25(1)/194/10/1). 

*P.R.O., Chancery, Miscellanea, C 47/88/4/71; Chancery, Miscellaneous Rolls 
(Rolls Chapel), C 80/1 (an inspeximus of proceedings in chancery in 1391 made on 
16 Feb. 1392); Calendar ој] C{lose] R[olls] 1389-92, pp. 411-12. 

3P.R.O., King’s Bench, Coram Rege Rolls, К.В. 27/522 rot. aa. 

+ Ibid. ; Complete Peerage, vi. 357 П.с. 

* C.C.R. 1389-92, pp. 411-14; C.C.R. 1396-9, pp. 83-4. 
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daughter of Isabel Despenser and a sister of the second Hugh Hastings. 
Maud de la Mare deponed on the gospels that Isabel Despenser had borne 
only two children, first Maud’s father, Hugh I, and secondly Thomas who 
had died shortly after Maud's baptism.! Thomas had been a difficult birth 
and Dame Isabel was thereafter incapable of increasing her family. Thus, 
said Maud, Elizabeth Hastings, Lady Grey, was the child of Isabel de 
Valence and a sister of the whole blood to the second Lord Hastings.? But 
eleven years after Maud made this statement in 1397, two witnesses for 
Sir Edward Hastings in the Grey-Hastings case in the Court of Chivalry 
(discussed below) alleged that Dame de la Mare had not been telling the 
truth. Thomas Stanton of East Dereham in Norfolk claimed that Maud had 
told Sir Edward (who was her grand-nephew) some three years ago 


quele avoit tesmoigne autrement qe verite en ва diaheritaunce al excitation du 
Conseil dudite partie pleyntif [i.e. Lord Grey] et de ceo avoit graunde repaunt- 
ance et priast ladite partie defendant [i.e. Sir Edward Hastings] de luy pardonner 
даг elle disoit que ele fist ladite tesmoignaunce par promesse de certeina deniers, 
mes la summe ceste Iure ne remembre а present comme il dist. 


Rauf Wilteshire, a skinner of London, could, however, give figures. He 
deponed that Dame Maud told Sir Edward four years previously that Lord 
Grey had promised her £500 or £600 for her favourable testimony but that 
he had broken the agreement and paid her only £300. These insinuations 
were rejected by the judges of the Court of Chivalry and Dame Maud’s 
declaration had been accepted by the chancery justices in 1397, so it is 
tolerably certain that ahe had spoken truth, although perhaps Lord Grey 
found it prudent to line her purse to prevent any suborning by the opposition. 

It can, then, be stated with some confidence that Reynold, third Lord 
Grey of Ruthin, was the Hastings heir of the whole blood through the female 
line: Sir Edward Hastings of Elsing, on the other hand, was the heir of the 
half-blood through an unbroken male line. When the Strathbogies and 
Talbots faded from the controversy at the end of the fourteenth century,’ 
the lists were clear for these two implacable antagonists. 

There might have been a third party had Grey not bought him off with a 
rich share of the Hastings lands. William Beauchamp, a younger son of 

l'T'his makes Maud about sixty-five in 1397. 

"C.C.R. 1396-9, pp. 83-4. Cf. J. G. Hunt, ‘The identity of Dame Maude de 
la Mare of Stepulavington, Wilts.,’ Genealogists’ Magaxine, xiii (1960), 245. 

*College of Arms, Processus in Curia Marescalli, vol. i, pp. 487-8. For a des- 
cription and discussion of this MS. see below pp. 13-14 and I4 D. I. 

“College of Arms, Proc. in Cur. Mar., vol. i, pp. 554-5. 

‘Although Lord Grey continued into the 14208 to oppoee the Talbots, in 
particular Gilbert, fifth Lord Talbot, and his brother Lord Furnival, who success- 
fully occupied and retained the great Hastings lordship of Wexford in Ireland 
(P. Н. Hore, History of the Town and County of Wexford (6 vols., 1900-11), ii. 174, 
v. 45; Rotulorum Patemtium et Clausorum Cancellariae Hiberniae Calendarium 
(1828), pp. 152, 179, 218; C.P.R. 1422-9, p. 7; РЕ.О., Special Collections, 
Ancient Petitions, S.C. 8/191/9544). 
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Thomas, the earl of Warwick who died in 1369, was a first cousin of the 
second Hastings earl of Pembroke. As shown on the pedigree on page seven, 
the mothers of the two men were sisters, daughters of Roger Mortimer, 
Queen Isabella’s lover.! William Beauchamp was on good terms with his 
cousin and it was to Beauchamp that John Hastings turned when his relations 
with Reynold, second Lord Grey of Ruthin, became acrimonious in 1371. 

Hastings, who was still childless, had been on the Aquitaine campaign of 
1369—71* and rumour had reached Grey that Hastings had perished in 
France. Almost forty years later, eye-witnesses recounted in the Grey- 
Hastings case how Grey, on the strength of these rumours, entered the 
Hastings chace at Yardley Hastings in Northamptonshire and hunted 
there. When the foresters remonstrated, Reynold replied, ‘Pourqouy me 
demandes et denyez de chacier i[c]y ? par Dieu, si le Count de Penbrok 
vostre Seigneur, moerge sanz heir de son corps, ieo sera son heir et Seigneur 
de cest chace, et vous ne savez deinz compoye de temps, ieo serra vostre 
Seigneur.* The earl of Pembroke returned to England early in 1371 and 
was understandably furious. In late August or early September, he visited 
Marlborough Castle, where Edward III was lying sick, and evidently com- 
plained to him. While at the castle, Pembroke talked about the incident 
with Lord Latimer and this conversation is recorded in 1408 by old Roger 
del Chaumbre, who had been Latimer's chamberlain in 1371. 'Par ma 
foye, Cousin Latemer,’ said Pembroke, ‘le Sire de Grey moy ad malement 
serve, car il ad entre ma Chace de Yerdeley Hastynges et ad chace et tue ma 
savagyn et butte mes officers hors de lour offices et fait autres.” But Latimer 
could find nothing more comforting in reply than a reminder that Grey was, 
after all, Hastings' next heir.5 

Pembroke's butler, John Edom, showed, however, in his deposition that 
Grey attempted to heal the breach with the earl. Lord Reynold came to 
Pembroke’s town house in the parish of St. Mary at Hill and there, in the 
presence of a distinguished gathering, which included the earls of March, 
Salisbury and Hereford, Sir Louis Clifford and the bishop of St. Davids, 
prayed Pembroke ‘qil luy veulloit pardonner touz les trespasses et iniuries 
queulx ... Reignald avoit a luy fait en la chace de Yerdeley ... et ausi de 
ceo тае... Reignald prist seisyn en les terres dudit Count durant la vie 
dudit Counte. Pembroke replied bitterly: ‘Monsieur Reignald, ieo scay 
bien qe vous aves greyndre pleasance de ma mort pour avoir et rejoier mes 
terres et heritage qe vous naves de ma vie; et pour сео, ieo vous dit qe vous 
naverez unqes de ma heritage tant come vous pensez.' The assembled 


1Complete Peerage, i. 24 n.c.; X. 390. ! Ibid., x. 392. 

з College of Arma, Proc. in Cur. Mar., vol. i, pp. 202, 238, 243, 264—5, 269, 278, 
310, 326. 

*Ibid., p. 202. 

*'Ibid., pp. 309-10. This incident can be dated fairly precisely. Pembroke 
returned from France about Feb. 1371 (Complete Peerage, x. 392): the dating 
clause of two royal instruments suggests that Edward III was next at Marlborough 
late in August or early in September of that year (C.C. R. 1369—74, p. 324, 24 Aug.; 
C.P.R. 1370-4, р. 133, 2 Sept.). 
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magnates protested at this threat of disinheritance and prevailed on Pem- 
broke to forgive Lord Grey.! But the witness, Edom, had had the oppor- 
tunity as a Hastings household servant to observe whether this absolution 
came from the heart or merely from the tongue. Sir William Beauchamp 
was with the earl in France later that year. As the two knights were ' gisantz 
ensemble en un lit’ the earl told Beauchamp that ‘Monsieur Reignald de 
Grey naveroit tant de son heritage come il croyt quil avera, pour ceo quil 
fust si joyeux de sa mort et entra ai tost la dicte chace de Yerdeley pour un 
petit noyse quil oyast quil fust mort'. Pembroke assured his cousin that he 
would rather that he were his heir ' quascun autre de sez cousyns pour la 
ingratitude quil trouva en le dit Monsieur Reignald qui seroit son prochein 
heir en droit'. Beauchamp, taking his cue eagerly, suggested that the earl 
might then do something for his ' poor cousins’ at Grey's expense.* 

So the earl took action to disinherit Reynold Grey. The Hastings estates, 
except for Ashill in Norfolk and all property not held in chief, had already 
been put into the hands of feoffees in February 1369. A month later, the 
feoffees leased the estate back to Pembroke for a term of five years and in 
April 1372 the earl quitclaimed all his right to the feoffees again. This last 
deed was preparatory to new directions to the feoffees: on 5 May 1372 the 
earl had a schedule drawn up directing them, in the event of his death over- 
seas, to grant Pembroke Castle and its appurtenant lordships to the king and 
everything else, including the reversion of Abergavenny, to William 
Beauchamp and his heirs, failing whom to Sir William Clinton, the heir of 
the third Lord Clinton.? William Clinton was Beauchamp's first cousin 
once removed : he died in 1383, fifteen years before his father and the 
Clintons do not seem to have dabbled in the Hastings affair at all.5 

Having thus arranged his heritors, Pembroke sailed off to take up his post 
as Lieutenant in Aquitaine. On his way, he directed his fleet to the relief of 
La Rochelle, but on 23 June Ambrosio Boccanegra and his Genoese galleys 
in alliance with Henry of Trastamara, the bastard of Castile, met the English 
in the Bay of Biscay. After a day-long struggle, the sea-battle was re-engaged 
on the morning of Midsummer day, the English were overwhelmed and the 


1College of Arms, Proc. in Cur. Mar., vol. i, рр. 277-9. This part of Edom’s 
evidence is not included in the extracts printed by Sir Charles Young (see below 
n. 2 and p. 14 n. I). 

*Sir C. С. Young, An Account of the Controversy between Reginald Lord Grey of 
Ruthyn and Sir Edward Hastings in the Court of Chivalry in the Reign of King 
Henry IV (1841), p. a3; College of Arms, Proc. in Cur. Mar., vol. i, pp. 279-80; 
British Museum, Harley MS. 1178 fo. 38. 

* C.C.R. 1374-7, рр. 286—7, where all this is recited. This document, cited from 
the exemplification of 1377 (P.R.O., Chancery, Patent Rolls, C 66/296 m. 29) is 
also summarized by С. W. Watson (Complete Peerage, i. 24 n.b.). The original 
deeds survive in the P.R.O. (Exchequer, Treasury of Receipt, Ancient Deeds, 
series A, E 40/A.4888-90, calendared in Descriptioe Catalogue of Ancient Deeds, 
iii. 117). 

4See genealogical table, above p. 7. 

"Complete Peerage, iii. 315. 
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earl of Pembroke was carried a prisoner to Spain.! After three years in 
Spanish prisons, Pembroke was ransomed, not by any Englishman, but by 
a chivalrous (though also speculative) Bertrand du Guesclin, who brought 
him to Paris and fixed the price of his return to England at 120,000 francs. 
But du Guesclin had made a bad investment, for, as Pembroke was on his 
way to Calais to take ship for England to raise the money, some of which was 
already deposited at Bruges, he died on 16 April 1375.3 

When the earl had left England in 1372, he was childless. His first wife, a 
daughter of Edward ITI, had died when she was only fifteen and her husband 
fourteen: his newly-wed Anne Manny, daughter of the great soldier, Sir 
Walter, had not yet produced offspring. But soon after Pembroke’s capture, 
it became obvious that Countess Anne was pregnant. The news reached 
her husband in Spain and Sir John Trailly, then a fellow-prisoner, later 
told a parson who deponed in the Grey-Hastings suit what Pembroke's 
reaction had been. He did not express pride and pleasure in his approach- 
ing paternity but only anger, because ‘Tout ce qe iay fait est defait':* if 
his son died without heirs, Grey might yet inherit despite all Pembroke’s 
careful instructions to his feoffees. This is precisely what did happen. The 
son who prompted this outburst from the parent whom he never saw® died 
without issue and the son of that Reynold Grey whom the second earl had 
disliked so heartily claimed the heirship-general. 

The legal problem raised by the second earl's entail is obvious. The birth 
of the son who died in 1389 had, as the father at once saw, invalidated the 
entail for the time being. But was the entail dead or merely dormant? 
Another cause célèbre might well have developed had this problem been put 
to the courts by Grey and Beauchamp, but instead Reynold Grey the younger 
came to an understanding with Beauchamp. It seems unlikely that any such 
collusion took place with Reynold senior (who died in 1388, a year and more 
before the last earl of Pembroke). Certainly in 1375 Beauchamp had the 
whole case aired before the royal council (which decided only that the king 


1P. E. L. R. Russell, The English Intervention in Spain and Portugal in the Time of 
Edward ПІ and Richard LI (Oxford, 1955), pp. 193—4. 

*Complete Peerage, x. 393 and n.b. The French king, however, granted du 
Guesclin 50,000 francs in compensation for his loes (D[ictionary of] N[ational] 
Biography] sub Hastings, John, second earl of Pembroke). 

Complete Peerage, x. 391, 393. For the age of Margaret Plantagenet, see Hand- 
book of British Chronology (and edn., 1961), p. 36. 

“College of Arms, Proc. in Cur. Mar., vol. і, p. 262. Since the Grey of Ruthin 
estates were centred on Bedfordshire, the story of Trailly, the head of a prominent 
Bedfordshire family, would quickly reach the ears of the Grey affinity. See W. 
Farrer, ‘The honour of Old Wardon,’ Beds. Hist. Record Soc. Publications, xi 
(1927), 35-41 and G. A. Moriarty, ‘The origin of the family of Vaux of Harrow- 
den,’ Collectanea Genealogica et Heraldica, 5th ser., v (1923-5), 356—7. 

* After Aymer de Valence concurred in the sentence of death on Thomas of 
Lancaster, it was said that ‘none of the succeeding Earls of Pembroke ever Saw his 
Father, nor any Father of them took delight in seeing his Child’ (Sir W. Dugdale, 
The Baronage of England (2 vols., 1675—6), i. 578; Dugdale derived this observation 
fram Ralph Brooke’s work of 1622: see p. 18 n. 7). 
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should have wardship of the Hastings estates, saving dower to Countess 
Anne) and went to the expense first of having these proceedings entered on 
the Close Roll! and then of having an tnspextmus of this enrolment issued 
and entered on the Patent Roll in March 1377.! 

There is also a glimpse into Beauchamp's council. In the Grey—Hastings 
case John Maycote gave an eye-witness account of a meeting between Beau- 
champ and his council learned in the law at his town house in Paternoater 
Row.? Maycote does not date the incident, but it is probably 1388, 1389 or 
1390, shortly before Beauchamp reached an understanding with the third 
Lord Grey of Ruthin. For four lawyers are named and one of these is 
described as a judge, Robert Charlton, who became a justice of common 
pleas only in 1388,* immediately after becoming a serjeant.5 This is not 
conclusive, for Maycote in 1408 may have been speaking loosely of the 
lawyer who became best known as Justice Charlton, just as one might 
carelessly refer to Henry Beaufort as Cardinal Beaufort in connexion with 
events before 1426. No real help in dating is given by the career of William 
Brenchesley, another of Beauchamp's council. He became a serjeant in 
1390,6 reached the bench of common pleas in 1398 after taking a strongly 
royalist position on Tresilian’s answers at the parliament of 1397-8 and 
died in 1406." But investigation of the other two named lawyers, John 
Catesby and William Pinchbeck,® in sources not at present accessible to the 
writer, might confirm the tentative dating of the meeting to the late thirteen- 
eighties, perhaps to 1390, after the death of the third earl of Pembroke. 

These men of law, then, were dining with Beauchamp when he left the 
hall and went to his private chapel. Soon he returned. He placed a noble, 
as token fee, before each of his counsellors and said, in effect, ‘Hold me up 
no more, gentlemen; give me your forthright opinion on my legal position 
in this matter of the Hastings inheritance.’ (‘ Sires, pour Dieux moi en- 
formez pleynement ві iay droyt et ne moy delaiez plus.") The counsellors 
sat as if thunderstruck ('seierent comme esbaiez") and the eye-witness 
Maycote said rather naively that it seemed to him that they feared that Sir 
William suspected them of unnecessary dilatoriness. Pinchbeck, however, 
supported by some others unspecified, plucked up courage to tell his em- 
ployer outright ‘Monsieur William Beauchamp, certes il ny ad nulle homme 
qi vous poet faire seure des dites terres & seigneurie sans ceo qe vous aiez 
une relesse de heirs des Hastynges.’ Influenced by this legal opinion, no 
doubt, Beauchamp in the thirteen-nineties came to terms with the new 


IC.C_R. 1374—7, pp. 286—8. 1C.P. R. 1374—7, р. 437. 

* College of Arms, Proc. in Cur. Mar., vol. i, pp. 561-2. 

1E. Foss, A Biographical Dictionary of the Judges of England, 1066—1870 (1870), 
р. 16a. 

5A. Pulling, The Order af the Coif (1884), р. xvii. * Ibid., p. xvi. 

" Foss, p. 121; Rotuli РатНатепіотит (1783), iii. 358. 

*There was a well-known serjeant, Thomas Pinchbeck, who became chief 
baron of the exchequer in 1388 (Foss, p. 543) and who has been plausibly identified 
with Chaucer's man-of-law (J. M. Manly, Some New Light on Chaucer (1926), 
рр. 151—7). : 
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Lord Grey and young Reynold and Sir William acted in concert against the 
claims of the Strathbogies, Talbots and Hastings of Elsing. Over the years 
1390 to 1403 Beauchamp secured for himself a rich share of the Hastings 
inheritance, including the castle of Abergavenny in Monmouthshire from 
which he took the territorial title by which he was summoned to parliament 
from 1392 onwards. 

Although Abergavenny itself seems to have been sold to Beauchamp in 
1391 for a consideration of 1000 marks,! not necessarily the real sum in- 
volved, a handsome portion of the Hastings estate was probably settled on 
Beauchamp in a sensible and gentlemanly partition which saved both 
parties heavy legal costs. In the thirteen-nineties Grey was already in- 
curring expense in warding off the Strathbogie-Talbot challenge in 
chancery and King's Bench? and by 1400 he had taken upon himself the 
great vendetta against Sir Edward Hastings in the Court of Chivalry, where 
his legal costs totalled nearly {1000.3 Thus a settlement out of court with 
Beauchamp was politic and in a deed of 1395 there is reference to ‘an agree- 
ment made between William de Beauchamp and his kinsman Reynold de 
Grey, lord of Ruthin’. This agreement probably took place in 1391-2, 
for in 1408 another deponent in the Grey—Hastings case, Nicholas Chare- 
угоде of Norfolk, alleged that in 15 Richard II (22 June 1391-21 June 1392) 
Lord Reynold granted freely to William Beauchamp, his heirs and assigns, a 
moiety or thereabouts of the Hastings inheritance, ‘lequelle par commune 
entendement il neust fait ail neust este fait par collusion a ce que semble a 
cest Iure come il dist :5 and indirect references to this collusion between 
Grey and Beauchamp are made by other witnesses in 1408.* 

Accordingly in 1391 Grey and Beauchamp presented a joint petition to the 
king about the Strathbogie suit in chancery 'come ils soient acordez de 
linteresse que ils ont a leritage que fut a Johan filz Laurence de Hastynges, 
nageres Conte de Penbrok'.' Another example of the Grey-Beauchamp 
alliance is found on the Close Roll of 1397. Richard, Lord Talbot, had in 
June 1396 forcibly expelled Grey and Beauchamp from three Essex manors! 


1Northamptonshire Record Office, Delapré Abbey, Westmorland (Apethorpe) 
MSS., box 1, parcel ХІ, noe. 1 (1) and 4*. It may be noted that John Selden, who 
had access to the Grey muniments at Wrest Park, Beds., for many years in the 
second quarter of the 17th cent. (D.N.B. sub Selden, John), declared during the 
Longueville peerage case in 1640 that Reynold Grey sold Abergavenny to Beau- 
champ (A. Collins, Proceedings, Precedents and Arguments on Clatms and Con- 
troversies concerning Baronies by Writ, and other Honours (1734), p. 199). 

"See above pp. 4-5. * See below p. 15. 

*Coughton Court Muniments, boxes 1—33, Appendix 133. 

* College of Arms, Proc. in Cur. Mar., vol. i, p. 569. 

* Ibid., pp. 305, 306, 314, 403. 

TP.R.O., S.C. 8/249/12446. 

* Although Grey and Beauchamp evidently held the manors jointly in the 13908, 
in 1404 Hassenbrook Hall and Wallbury were sold by Grey alone (C.P.R. 1401-5, 

р. 371), while the third manor, Great Braxted, remained in Grey hands alone until 
ita slo in 1473 (P. Моны а А СА Је 
1768), ii. 138). 
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and the king took the property into his own hands until the council settled 
the dispute. The council ordered young Gilbert Talbot (Richard was now 
dead), Elizabeth Strathbogie, her husband John Scrope and Philippa 
Strathbogie's widower, John Halsham, to appear in chancery on 6 May 
1397. On that day only Talbot's guardian appeared in court and judgment 
was given in favour of Grey and Beauchamp.? There is no doubt, therefore, 
that Reynold Grey had made a useful and practical settlement with Sir 
William Beauchamp. By 1400 one of the Strathbogie heiresses was dead, her 
sister, husband and brother-in-law had failed twice in the courts of law by 
default and the Talbots had suffered an adverse judgment on their one 
appearance in chancery. Beauchamp, potentially the most dangerous and 
expensive opponent of the Greys, had been won round to the Grey side by a 
division of the spoils. 

The actual details of all the land transactions arising from the Hastings 
inheritance are very complex and will not be dealt with here :*forthe moment, 
it should be pointed out that the last earl of Pembroke had left a widow, 
Philippa, who retained part of the estate as dower until her death in 
September 1400,? when it reverted to Grey, who alienated a good deal of it 
almost at once. In 1391, however, when the royal escheators surrendered 
the Hastings lands, more than twenty manors seem to have passed at once 
to Grey. By the time that Lord Reynold received the dower lands, about 
half of these twenty original manors had been alienated. From the further 
accession of some thirty-six dower manors, twenty were quickly handed 
over to William Beauchamp and his wife Joan. Out of the whole Hastings 
inheritance of almost seventy manors and lordships, large and small, the 
Beauchamps received some thirty manors by 1402. Grey indeed fulfilled his 
side of the bargain apparently made a decade earlier, although money 
changed hands for Abergavenny at least. 

The death of Countess Philippa and the final settlement with Beauchamp 
left Reynold Grey free to avenge what he considered an affront to his pride 
and dignity. The last Hugh Hastings of Elsing, who died in 1396, bad 
evidently claimed that he was entitled to bear the arms of the Hastings 
family (or, a maunch gules) without any label or other mark of cadency. 
Grey was roused by this claim and initiated proceedings against Hugh’s 
young brother Edward (born in 13819. At the parliament of 1401 Lord 


1C.C.R. 1396—9, рр. 110-11. 

2I hope to publish elsewhere an analysis of the disintegration of the estate. 

*The Complete Peerage, i. 245, gives 1401: but Philippa is stated to be dead in a 
letter close of 7 Nov. 1400 (C.C.R. 1399-1402, p. 235) and the writs of diem clausit 
were issued on 8 Oct. 1400 (Cal. Fine Rolls 1399-1405, p. 81). Philippa remarried, 
first Richard fitzAlan, the earl of Arundel who was executed in 1397, then Thomas 
Poynings, Lord St. John, who survived her (Complete Peerage, x. 397). She was 
the second wife of the last earl of Pembroke: he had been married as a child to 
Elizabeth, daughter of John of Gaunt and Blanche of Lancaster. This marriage 
was annulled in 1383 after the countess allowed а successful seduction by John 
Holand, later duke of Exeter (ibid., p. 396 n.a.). 

*D.N.B. sub Hastings, Sir Edward. 
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Reynold not only presented a petition in conjunction with Beauchamp. 
about his lands in Norfolk, but also complained that he had a suit pending in 
the Court of Chivalry against Edward Hastings, which had been long de- 
layed because of the nonage and royal wardship of the defendant. This 
delay was incurring ' tres graundes damages et costages’ and Grey petitioned 
that a procurator be appointed for Hastings so that the case might proceed 
at once! The petition was evidently successful (although the reaponsion | 
merely said that the earl of Northumberland would report back to the king 
after discussion with the bishops of Durham and Hereford’), for on зо June 
1401 the Grey-Hastings suit was one of three heard in the Court of Chivalry.? 
The counsel for Grey was the chronicler Adam of Usk, who remarked that 
Beauchamp ‘for his own advantage worked manfully with the said Lord 
Grey; and no wonder, for the victory of the said Edward would cause both 
to be utterly barred’: for, presumably, success by Sir Edward in this 
limited matter of arms would imply a further successful suit for the lands at 
common law. But the parties, agentes quam tumultuose, received no verdict 
that day® and we hear no more. 

Grey continued to agitate and finally in May 1407 a commission for the 
hearing of the case was issued by the Constable. Sir Edward Hastings was 
now of age and, like Grey, appeared in person. The case dragged on through 
libel and answer to quadruplication and declaration. The depositions of 
witnesses on both sides were taken, as usual: only thirty-eight on Grey’s 
behalf as compared to about aoo called by each party in the Scrope- 
Grosvenor controversy of twenty years before." It is largely from these 
depositions (which show little ex parte distortion of facts otherwise known) 
that the very circumstantial account of the background to this quarrel has 
been compiled. 'ТҺе proceedings of the court survive complete in a seven- 
teenth-century transcript of a quality which inspires confidence. This 
manuscript, ' being, asa guess, belonging to S" Edw? Bysh, Кп??,8 was owned 
by the Norfolk antiquary and lawyer Guybon Goddard in the Restoration 
period and was later in the hands of Peter le Neve. After the great dispersal 
of le Neve’s collections it found its way into the library of Doctors’ Commons 
and finally went to the College of Arms, whence the original had long since 


1 Rot. Parl., iii. 48o—1. ! bid., p. 481. 

Chronicon Adae de Usk A.D. 1377-1431, ed. Sir E. Maunde Thompson (and 
edn., 1904), pp. 63, 229. 

12: 


"Тыа, p. 64. 

*For procedure in the Court of Chivalry, see С. D. Squibb, The High Court of 
Chivalry (1959), pp. 192-218 and, more particularly, T. Hearne, А Collection of 
Curious Discourses written by Eminent Antiquaries (and edn., 2 vols., 1775), ii. 
243-9. 


"К. Stewart-Brown, ‘The Scrope and Grosvenor controversy, 1385-1391,’ 
Trans. Hist. Soc. Lanes. and Ches., bexxix (1937), 5; De Controversia in Curia 
Militari inter Ricardum le Scrope et Robertum Grosvenor, Milites, od. Sir N. Н. 
Nicolas (1832), i and ii passim. 

* This is haxarded by Sir Charles Young (College of Arms, Young MS. 395 fo. 1). 
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disappeared.! The sheer bulk of the case is itself impressive—774 closely- 
written pages in small, neat acript—but this is not the place to discuss the 
progress of the litigation in the detail which would be possible. 

There were, however, various sensations. Hastings accused Grey of 
removing all his evidences of title systematically from Westminster, 
Northampton, Doncaster, Abergavenny and Ludgate! where the parson 
bad care of the executrix’s portion of the Hastings muniments.3 The 
Carmelite prior of King’s Lynn in Norfolk appeared on 30 July 1408 and 
told how an unknown man had come to the priory a year since, enquiring 
after a banner bearing the Hastings arms, which Edward Hastings wisbed to 
repair and renew in memory of his ancestors. The sacristan was dispatched 
to look for such a thing and returned with an ‘antiquum vexillum" with the 
Hastings arms quartered with the Foliot arms and bearing a label of three 
points argent. Since the Foliot connexion came through the marriage of the 
first Hugh Hastings of Elsing to Margery, sister and co-heir of the last Lord 
Foliot,* this banner was of no relevance whatever to the question of the un- 
differenced arms of the earls of Pembroke, but Edward Hastings clung to this 
relic with traces of the fanaticism which became prominent in the next two 
decades. And now in 1408 the prior of King’s Lynn5 wanted his banner 
Баск. Sir Edward produced it in court on 7 August 1408 and showed it to 
four of the Carmelites of Lynn, headed by the sub-prior, Peter,’ but whether 
he returned to it them is not recorded. А third dramatic incident was the 
challenge hurled at Grey before the quadruplication was entered. ‘The 


1College of Arms, Proc. in Cur. Mar., vols. i and ii (т). A marginal annotation 
(vol. i, р. 367) is identified by Peter le Neve as ‘serjeant Goddards Hand which 1 
very well know’. For Goddard, see Blomefield and Parkin, vi. 438. Le Neve 
himself signs his name at the front of volume i, dating his signature 26 May 1704. 
For le Neve, see N. Williams, ‘The work of Peter le Neve at Chapter House, 
Westminster’, Your. Soc. Archivists, i (1957), 125-31. The book-plate on the inside 
front cover of the College of Arms volumes is that of the library of Doctors’ 
Commons. For another account of the MSS. and tbeir wanderings, see A. R. 
Wagner, “А fifteenth-century description of the brase of Sir Hugh Hastings at 
Elsing, Norfolk’, Antig. Your., xix (1939), 421. The copy of the proceedings from 
which this transcript was made was probably the ‘antiquum registrum’ which was 
in the possession of the earl of Kent (a descendant of the Greys of Ruthin) in 
1582—3 and from which Robert Glover, the 16th-cent. herald, culled extracts 
(College of Arms, Philpot MS. P.e.1, cover and fos. 6, 197, 20). Young printed his 
Controversy between Grey and Hastings from this Philpot MS. in 1841 for Jacob 
Astley, who bad just succeeded in calling the barony of Hastings out of abeyance. 
Another MS. of extracts, made in 1614, now Brit. Mus., Harl. MS. 1178 foe. 
30-49, also derives from Glover's selections. 

*Young, p. 25. 

з College of Arms, Proc. in Cur. Mar., vol. i, р. 131. The parson of Ludgate 
was Thomas Welles; the sole Hastings executrix had been the duchess of Norfolk. 

‚ Complete Peerage, У. 541-2; Vi. 353. 
. VT'he prior was Thomas Lynne, Doctor of Divinity (College of Arms, Proc. in 
Cur. Mar., vol. i, p. 517). 

* Ibid., pp. 143—5; Brit. Mus., Harl. MS. 1178 fo. 37v. 

' College of Arms, Proc. in Cur. Маг., vol. i, p. 355. 
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traditional words must have been wonderfully impressive in the surround- 
ings of the Marshal’s court: ‘how lyes falsely, lewed knight, and y* I am 
ready to prove with my bodye against thy body, so therfore here is my glove 
to wedde and I aske day and place.” 

After all the intermittent excitement, all the depositions and interrogator- 
ies, all the legal wordiness, the written verdict was given on 12 October 
1409 and read in the White Hall at Westminster on 9 May 1410.3 We, the 
judges, 'avoms trove le dit Monsieur Reignold bien sufficeantment avoir 
proeve et founde al effeit desoubz escript sa entencion en son dit libell deduit: 
et riens effectuell en le contrarie par le dit Monsieur Edward avoir este ou 
estre purposez ou proevez.* Costs were awarded on 28 May 1410 against 
Hastings and came to £987 тоз. 1044., 5 more than double the costs in the 
Scrope-Grosvenor case. Grey, in the presence of Hastings, made a cor- 
poral oath on the gospels that he would extract from his stubborn opponent 
not only the £987 but 1000 marks besides.” Hastings at once appealed, but 
because of the war the appeal was still pending in 1416,8 and Grey had him 
arrested ав a debtor. No doubt the unpaid costs provided the pretext for the 
arrest, although the appeal had not been rejected. The legal justification for 
Grey’s action cannot be appraised, for only the bare fact of arrest is known 
and Hastings’ own statements are quite unreliable.? 

Sir Edward lingered in the Marshalsea prison for twenty years. Five 
letters written from his prison have survived, and four of them were printed 
early in the nineteenth century.® One was directed to Thomas Barton, the 
marshal of the gaol, complaining of Grey’s inhumanity. Another, of 1420, 
was sent to Lord Grey’s eldest son, Sir John, outlining an offer, previously 
rejected, that his own son, John Hastings, should marry a sister of John 


1Brit. Mus., Harl. MS. 1178 fo. 36. 

"Young, p. 32. 

Brit. Mus., Harl. MS. 1178 fo. 40. 

“Young, p. 31. 

* College of Arms, Proc. in Cur. Mar., vol. i, р. 642. Brit. Mus., Harl. MS. 1178 
fo. 40, gives the date wrongly as a4 May. Young, p. x, gives the sum as 
£987 тоғ. 1$3d., which is the sum cited by Hastings in a later letter about the case 
(College of Arms, Proc. in Cur. Маг., vol. ii, pt. i, p. 49: printed by Young, pp. 
x-xii). 

*Stewart-Brown, ubi supra, р. 6. 

"Brit. Mus., Harl. MS. 1178 fo. до. 

* Commissions to hear the appeal were issued on 22 May and 22 Nov. 1413, 
and 8 Feb. 1415 (C.P.R. 1413—16, pp. 9, 131, 280). Cf. Young, pp. vil, 32-4, and 
Register of Henry Chichele, ed. E. F. Jacob, i (Canterbury and York Soc., xlv, 
1943), p. xxxii. ne 

*In a letter to the earl of Huntingdon, Marshal of England, Hastings claimed in 
с. 1424 that he had been in gaol ‘seth the monneth of March nixte after Ње batall 
of Ageyncourte, the cause why God knoweth? (College of Arms, Proc. in Cur. Mar., 
vol i, pt. р. 71). Young, p. vii, gives 1417. 

10 Young, pp. іх-хіу; Case of Sir Jacob Astley . . . on his Claim as Coheir to the Title 
and Dignity af Baron Hastings (1840), pp. 23-6; Case of Henry le Strange Styleman 
le Strange of Hunstanton їп the County of Norfolk, esquire, on his Claim, as Coheir, 
to the Title and Dignity of Baron Hastings (1840), pp. 23-6. 
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Grey. On the couple Edward Hastings would bestow 100 marks a year and 
the Hastings inheritance and arms. The following year Sir Edward wrote to 
Lord Reynold himself, detailing all his woes: his wife's death, his children’s 
misery, his own body and limbs ‘aperted and J brought in til langweryn 
sickenesse that І am nevir like to be heill’.2 But he styled Grey ‘Lord of 
Rethyn’ and himself ‘Edward, Lord Hastynges’, which was not likely to 
soften his opponent’s heart; and still in 1434, in his petition to his peers, Sir 
Edward styled himself Lord Hastings.* 

Hastings did not merely complain of his treatment in the Court of 
Chivalry: he also mounted a counter-attack on Grey. In 1413, before his 
imprisonment, he sent to the earl of Warwick (as Steward of England) and 
his assessors an omnibus petition, claiming as heir-general, heir male and 
cousin of the last earl of Pembroke the right to perform all the former 
Hastings services at the forthcoming coronation of Henry V: the right to 
bear the second sword, to bear the great gilt spurs and to perform napery 
service. There is little doubt that this petition from Hastings was as fruit- 
less as the rest of his struggle with Grey, for Lord Reynold presented 
similar claims for himself as heir to the Hastings. 

Grey had already in 1399 made such claims to do services at Henry IV's 
coronation. In 1377, at Richard II’s coronation, the great spurs had 
apparently been deemed a privilege of the earldom of Pembroke, although 
in fact the reasoning of precedent was unsound, for John Marshal had carried 
them in 1189 because he was Marshal of England, not because he was earl 
of Pembroke.’ In 1399, although Grey could not inherit the earldom, his 
heirship-general was considered sufficient for the descent of the honour of 
bearing the spurs and a favourable response was given to Grey's petition. 
Similarly Grey was allowed to act as naperer in 1399. This officer provided 
the cloths and napkins (‘mappe’, ‘naperia’) for the royal table at the 
banquet after the coronation ceremony. The naperer was allowed to retain 
all this linen as his fee, although to judge from information about Edward 
TV’s coronation in 1461 he might in effect sell this unwanted napery to the 
royal household." This service was the serjeanty by which the Norfolk 
manor of Ashill was held and its Hastings lord had done napery service as 
early ав 1236.8 Ashill was one of the Hastings manors retained by Lord 


1Young, pp. x—xii; Case of Sir Jacob Astley, pp. 24-5; Case of Henry le Strange, 
pp. 24-5; College of Arms, Proc. in Cur. Mar., vol. ii, pt. i, p. 49. 

*Young, p. xiii; Case of Sir Jacob Astley, р. a5; Case of Henry le Strange, p. 25. 

* Young, p. xiv; Case of Str Jacob Astley, р. 26; Case of Henry le Strange, р. 26. 

*P.R.O., Chancery, Coronation Rolls, C 57/3 m.1. There is a transcript of this 
petition in Brit. Mue., Harl. MS. зо foe. 377-38. 

57. Н. Round, The King’s Serjeants & Officers ој State, with their Coronation 
Services (1911), pp. 367-70. For some sharp remarks on the Court of Claims, seo 
H. G. Richardson, ‘The coronation in medieval England’, Traditio, xvi (1960), 
135—6. 

* Brit. Mus., Harl. MS. 310 fo. 36. 

™P.R.O., Exchequer, Exchequer of Receipt, Warrants for Issues, E 404/73/1/3. 

* Round, pp. 223—4. 
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Grey in the thirteen-nineties,! and he successfully claimed to act as naperer 
in 1399.7 

The third coronation privilege of the fourteenth-century Hastings 
family was the bearing of the second of the three swords. This was denied 
to Reynold Grey in 1399. The refusal was due to the extraordinary claim 
made in 1377 on behalf of the five-year-old earl of Pembroke, alleging 
his right to bear this sword at Richard Пв coronation because of his 
tenancy of Pembroke Castle and the surrounding district.) The claim had 
then been allowed, perhaps because, as Round suggested, Aymer deValence 
had in 1320 been said, however erroneously, to hold the castle by this 
serjeanty.* But when in 1399 ‘it was claimed by Reginal Lord Ruthin and 
Hastinges heire to John Earle of Penbrooke, as a tenure of Pembrooke Castle 
also’, the petition was refused on the obvious grounds that Pembroke 
Castle was in royal hands 5 as a result of arrangements made by the penul- 
timate Hastings earl. This tangle was successfully sorted out at Henry 
V’s coronation, when Lord Reynold opposed Sir Edward Hastings’ claim 
with the more accurate claim to bear the sword ‘as cousin and heir to 
John de Hastings, Earl of Pembroke, lately deceased’, who, though a 
child, had borne the sword by deputy in 1377." The absurd assertion that 
this privilege was a prerogative attached to a castle which Grey did not 
own in any case had been quietly dropped and it seems probable that this 
petition of Lord Reynold was allowed in 1413, although there is no record of 
the identity of the second sword-bearer until 1483, when Lord Reynold’s 
grandson, Edmund Grey, earl of Kent, performed this service at Richard 
Пв coronation.® 

As it happens, no answers to the rival petitions of 1413 have survived, but 
Grey’s case for doing napery service, based on his occupation of Ashill, was 
а very strong опе? and in 1445 Reynold’s successor, Edmund, certainly did 
this service at the coronation of Margaret of Anjou.!° It is more than likely 


116 remained in the family until the third earl of Kent sold it to Sir Henry Wyatt 
in 1506 (Complete Pesrage, vii. 168; P.R.O., Early Chancery 
C1/512/32, 33; Letters and Papers, Hen. ҮШ, п. i. по. 120, р. 43). On the for- 
feiture of the estates of Wyatt’s rebellious grandson, Queen Mary regranted Ashill 
to Henry Bedingfield and at the same time changed the tenure to one of knight 
service (C.P.R. 1555-7, p. 76; A. Taylor, The Glory ој Regality (1820), p. 132). 
Thus at the coronation of James I, Ashill did not provide the naperer, who came 
instead from West Thurrock in Esser, long held by another form of napery service 
(Round, pp. 225—7). 

1G. Woods Wollaston, Coronation of King Edward VII: the Court of Claims 
(1903), app. B, p. 308. 


3C.C.R. 1377—81, p. 3. “Round, pp. 343-4. 
Вие, Mus., Harl. MS. 310 fo. 39v. * See above p. 8. 
"Brit. Mus., Harl. MS. 310 fo. 37. * Round, р. 345. 


*The original petition of 1413 is now P.R.O., Special Collections, Ancient 
Correspondence, S.C. 1/43/175, в stray from the coronation ‘roll’, C 57/3. 

The Historical Collections of a Citizen of London in the Fifteenth Century, ed. 
J. Gairdner (Camden Soc., new ser., xvii, 1876), p. 168. The account of the Grey 
receiver-general for 1444—5 (P.R.O., Special Collections, Ministers’ Accounts, 


а 
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that Reynold's claims had been allowed in 1413. He claimed also to bear the 
spurs,* but little is known of this service between 1399 and 1483.! The 
balance of evidence, however, strongly suggests that the omnibus petition of 
Edward Hastings was disallowed by the Court of Claims in 1413, and that, 
of Grey's separate petitions, those concerning napery service and the 
bearing of the second sword were granted. 

The Hastings challenge was accordingly defeated on all fronts, though 
Sir Edward maintained for nearly thirty years his determined oppoeition to 
any recognition of failure. Nonetheless, he at last faltered. On 20 October 
1436, Hastings entered into a recognisance in Гтооо with John Holand, earl 
of Huntingdon (later duke of Exeter), Reynold, Lord Grey of Ruthin, and 
Reynold's eldest son, Sir John Grey.? Although this document seems to 
have escaped the notice of all the antiquaries who have concerned themselves 
with this remarkable story, it is surely the concluding link in the narrative. 
This recognisance was cancelled because the three beneficiaries were con- 
tented. Edward Hastings had paid the costs at last. Although Grey 
probably never received the additional 1000 marks which he had во solemnly 
sworn to extract, Hastings was presumably then released from the Marshal- 
aea and spent the last fifteen months of his life a free man: he died on 
6 January 1438.4 

One of the minor epics of medieval history was over. The other pro- 
tagonist died soon afterwards, in 1440, aged about seventy-eight.5 His 
grandson, Edmund, an able and unscrupulous lord, with a cynical genius for 
backing the right political side in the stormy years of civil war, took over 
what part of the Hastings inheritance his grandfather had retained, used the 
Hastings manor of Badmondisfield in Suffolk as a favourite country seat, 
performed at least two of the Hastings coronation services, became Treasurer 
of England and earl of Kent under the Yorkists : while the family of Edward 
Hastings remained East Anglian gentry, without striking advancement. 
But neither house long endured in the Tudor period. The Hastings male 
line failed late in Henry Ув reign and Elsing passed by the marriage of a 
co-heir to the Brown family.* The third earl of Kent, Edmund's grandson, 
Richard ‘the unthrift',? had already earlier in the sixteenth century dis- 
sipated the hard-won estates of his ancestors. But the Grey family rose 
again from the ashes in 1572, when the earldom was restored to another 


S.C. 6/1119/4 m.ad) tells how а ‘Bochere of London’ was paid 124. to take the linen 
to Westminster: the quantity was such that the butcher had to make three journeys. 
1P.R.O., С 57/3 m.17. *Cf. Round, p. 370. *C.C.R. 1435-41, р. 97. 

“Complete Peerage, vi. 359. C. L. Kingsford, in D.N.B., sub Hastings, Sir 
Edward, gives the year incorrectly in old style as 1437. 

У Complete Peerage, vi. 154—5. The date of Reynold's birth is calculated on the 
doubtful evidence of his deposition in the Scrope-Grosvenor case (De Controversia 
in Curia Militari, i. 207; cf. ii. 404). 

* Blomefield and Parkin, viii. aor. 

1R. Brooke, А Catalogue and Succession of the Kings, Princes, Dukes, Marquesses, 
Earles and Viscounts of this Realm of England (and edn., с P. 195. 

"I hope to publish an account of this very complex matter. 
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Reynold Grey.? And still at the coronation of Queen Victoria a descendant 
of the Greys, Barbara Yelverton, Baroness Grey of Ruthin and Hastings, 
successfully claimed to bear, by deputy,* the great spurs. She claimed as 
great-granddaughter of Henry Talbot, earl of Sussex, the ‘lineal heir to 
Reginald Lord Grey де Ruthyn who carried the Great Spurs at the Corona- 
tion of His late Majesty King Henry the Fourth as lineal heir to John de 
Hastings Earl of Pembroke who and his Ancestors had time out of mind 
carried the Great Spurs'.? The Hastings lands had almost all left the hands 
of the Greys long since, but the great controversy of the sixty years or so 
straddling 1400 still sent little ripples through the quieter backwaters of 
more modern times. 

К. IAN Jack 


lComplete Peerage, vii. 170-1. Reynold was a grand-nephew of Ње half-blood 
to Earl Richard. 

! George Anson, Lord Byron, the poet's cousin and successor. 

*P.R.O., Chancery, Coronation Claims, С 195/a fos. 51-2. 


Cardinal Wolsey and the Papal Tiara 


‘THE PAPAL TIARA hovered in Wolsey's eyes over his own uplifted brow’ 
wrote A. Е. Pollard : this yearning after papal grandeur was ‘the simple and 
straight thread’ through the labyrinth of his foreign policy. No attempt to 
enter that labyrinth will be made here, but a certain amount of evidence 
will be considered suggesting that Wolsey was not so single-minded in his 
ambition to become pope as Pollard assumed. Polydore Vergil’s comment 
that in 1521 ‘ Volsaeus coepit aut potius simulauit spem habere consequendi 
pontificatus may have been a more pertinent one: that Wolsey’s diplomatic 
simulation exceeded his true ambition. 

In the first place it must be agreed that Wolsey’s power was based on his 
ascendancy in the court of Henry VIIL,’ not in the court of Rome. Though 
he was to declare that in his legateship stood all his ‘high honour * this and 
his red hat were in a sense only papal sanctions for the extraordinary 
domestic power ће wielded. 'l'he Venetian ambassador Giustinian remarked 
in his relation of 1519 that Wolsey was already in very great repute, seven 
times more во than if ће were pope.’ Even if he did sometimes entertain 
megalomaniac or pious dreams of his own worthiness to wear the papal tiara, 
commonsense alone must have deterred him: he had so much to lose. 

А cardinal who aspired to become pope should surely pay attention to his 
own standing in the Roman court and sustain his friends there. But Wolsey 
on the whole neglected this. Once he had received the red hat he seems to 
have been content to remain an absentee, although a non-curia cardinal was 
like ‘a fish out of water ',* and he ignored those who tried to encourage him 
to come out to Rome." He did not even bother about his revenues from the 
titulary church of S. Cecilia, which the ambassador Thomas Hannibal told 


1A, F. Pollard, Wolsey (1929), p. 25; also pp. 1a1, 164, and passzm. 

*Polydore Vergil, Anglica Historia, ed. D. Hay (Camden зга Ser., Ixxiv, 1950), 
p. 292. 

"Т. M. Parker, The Reformation in England (1950) emphasizes how much he was 
the king’s creature. 

“Pollard, p. 165. 

* Cal. State Papers Venetian 1509-19, no. 1287, p. 560 for translation. 

*‘cardinalis absens a curia est sicut piscis extra aquam’: Cardinal Jacobazzi 
cited this simile from the controversy of Archbishop Chichele against Cardinal 
Kemp с. 1440 in his tract De Conciliis written between 1512 and 1522. See W. 
Ullmann, ‘Eugenius IV, Cardinal Kemp and Archbishop Chichele’ in Medieval 
Studies Presented to Aubrey Gwynn (Dublin, 1961), p. 365. 

"E.g. Richard Pace’s letter to Wolsey of 25 Sept. 1514 in Original Letters 
illustrative of English history, ed. Н. Ellis, зга ser. (4 vols., 1846), i. 178-9 (Т.Р. 
i (2), no. 3304) and that of John Pennant, custos of the English Hospice, on 
? Sept. 1515 (ibid., ii (1), no. 972). References in this article to Letters and Papers 
of Henry VIII (L.P.) are to abstracts of letters. 
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him a dishonest priest was embezzling.! Unlike his predecessor as arch- 
bishop of York, Cardinal Bainbridge,* Wolsey had no experience of Italian 
politics and the working of the curia. Though he has been compared for 
his domestic policies to the French cardinal Georges d'Amboise (d. 1510)? 
this neglect of his interests in Rome reduces the similarity : d'Amboise, who 
definitely did aspire to be pope, not only visited the curia, but even secured 
the red hat for a number of his own relatives. Wolsey’s influence among the 
curia cardinals depended on a few superficial courtesies expressed in letters ;* 
Lorenzo Campeggio, who was legate in England in 1518-19, was the only 
one with whom he could really claim an acquaintance. 

In fact since Bainbridge's death in July 1514 the associations of the 
English court with the college of cardinals had become much more tenuous. 
The only curia cardinal with strong connexions in England, Adriano 
Castellesi, bishop of Bath and Wells, was cultivated less than formerly, 
Wolsey himself being convinced that Adriano had opposed the reduction 
of his common services for the bishopric of Lincoln.’ Although Adriano 
complained at his treatment after so many years of service,? the calumnies 
of his enemy Silvestro Gigli seem to have been accepted at their face value." 
No attempt to intercede was made when he was slightly implicated in a plot 
against Leo X in 1517.8 Cardinal Giulio de'Medici, the pope’s cousin, was 
Protector of England and apparently Wolsey’s most eminent agent in the 
curia. But de'Medici, despite his personal eminence, was not in every way 
suitable for this responsibility. He seems to have had too much on his hands 


1Hannibal to Wolsey, 8 and 12 Sept. 1522 (British Museum, Cotton MS. 
Vitellius B. v fos. 111v—113; details omitted in LP. iii (2), nos. 2521, 2539); aleo 
13 Jan. 1523: ‘I wrotte diverso tymes tuchynge the title of Sancta Cecilia whyche 
shulde be and is better to your grace than ye thynk: but I hadde never answer of 
your grace' (Brit. Mus., Cott. MS. Vit. B.v fo. 46v; L.P. iii (2), no. 2771). 

*Bainbridge’s career is discussed in my forthcoming book Cardinal Bainbridge in 
the Court of Rome in the Oxford Historical Series. 

3E.g. H. К. Trevor-Roper, Historical Essays (1957), p. 71. 

*E.g. letters of Cardinal Remolines, 22 Aug. 1514 (Г.Р. i (2), no. 3184), Dovizi, 
29 Jan. 1516 (ibid., ii (т), no. 1547), Accolti, a5 Apr. 1517 (ibid., ii (2), no. duo 
Egidio of Viterbo wrote on 1o July 1517 after his elevation to the i 
(zbid., no. 3457) and Colonna probably about the same time (ibid., ii (1), no. "i 
wrongly dated 1515). 

* Gigli to Ammonio, 30 Nov. 1514 (sbid., i (2), no. 3496). Cf. Castellesi's denial of 
the charge in а letter to Wolsey of 19 Dec. (ibid., no. 3560) and his support from 
others in the curia (ibid., noe. 3504, 3509—10, 3514-15, 3562; ii (т), no. 1123). 

• Castellesi to Hen. VIII, 2 Dec. 1514 Gbia., i (2), no. 3508). 

"E.g. Gigli to Ammonio, 19 July 1516; ‘questo ribaldo artificioso . . . credo mai 
che la Terra producesse il piu Infidel homo di lui et tengo certo che non crede in 
dio' (Brit. Mus., Cott. MS. Vit. B. iii fo. 71; L.P. ii (1), no. a194). Castellesi 
іп a letter to Wolsey, a1 March 1517, complained he was maligned in both courts 
(L.P. ii (2), no. 3040). 

ЗА. Ferrajoli, La Congtura dei Cardinali contro Leone X (Rome, 1919), pp. 69, 
165 and passim; P. Paschini, Tre Illustri Prelati del Rinascimento (Rome, 1957), 
p. 87 sqq. Gigli boasted to Wolsey of the part he was playing to hasten Castellesi's 
deprivation, in letters of 20 Feb. and 20 May 1518 (L-P. ii (2), nos. 3963, 4179). 
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at once to look after the interests of the English Crown and of Wolsey satis- 
factorily. He was often absent from the curia on legations: he admitted in 
1516 that his being in Bologna had prevented him from attending to English 
business,” and early in 1519 he left Rome for a long period during which he 
undertook the government of Florence. He was also involved with the 
interests of other secular powers. Perhaps as a consequence of meeting 
Francis I at Bologna in 1515, he appeara to have succeeded Cardinal 
Sanseverino as Protector of France by the winter of 1 516—17,* and the 
Emperor Charles V was also advised to appoint him Protector soon after 
being elected.? In a letter of May 1520, probably to Wolsey, he made light 
of his responsibilities as Protector, suggesting that although he did not 
know the country, the affairs of England did not require so much attention as 
those of other countries. Not until April 1523 did he return to the curia, 
after the fall of his enemy Cardinal Soderini; he then made great professions 
to the ambassadors of his friendship towards the king and Wolsey,5 but this 
was only a few months before his own election as Pope Clement VII. Not 
even Cardinal Campeggio, who professed remarkable friendliness towards 
Henry VIII and Wolsey after his return to Rome in December 1519,6 
was consistently supported as an agent there. Although he did Wolsey 
good service in procuring the Bulls to prorogue his legation, and ambassadors 
continually repeated what a good friend the king and Wolsey had in him,’ 
he was given little material encouragement. He asked in vain for the 
bishopric of Badajoz if Wolsey intended to resign it, and for Worcester upon 
the death of Gigli.* But the only favour he seems to have received over a 
period of about five years’ service was possession of the palace formerly 
dedicated by Castellesi as an English embassy which was in a bad state of 
repair) Wolsey also interceded with Charles V that Campeggio might 

1De’Medici to Wolsey, 28 Jan. 1516 (L.P. ii (1), no. 1452). 

1A letter from Francis I in Jan. 1517 addresses him as such (Vatican Archives, 
A. Arcis I-XVIII, 2788; there are other letters to him in this collection). 

"Cal. State Papers Spanish 1509—25, по. 279, p. 302. 

*'modica notitia seu experientia habeamque presertim attenta regione ista quam 
non putamque ea requirere quam Gallia et alii partes requirunt’ (Brit. Mus., Cott. 
MS. Vit. B. iv fo. 87; L.P. iii (1), no. 853). 

*N.b. Hannibal to Wolsey, т May 1523 (L.P. iii (а), no. 2999), and Clerk to 
Wolsey, 11 June 1523 (State Papers (11 vols., 1830—52), vi. 122—5; L.P. iii (а), no. 
је AEN to Wolsey, 19 Dec. 1519 (Г.Р. iii (1), no. 557) and subeequent letters. 

"E.g. Hannibal to Wolsey, 8 Sept. 1522: ‘My Lorde Campegius is your faythfull 

frende to the best of hys power: and hath shewde to me grette gentilnes for he 
wolde not be in rest unto the tyme that he hadde me and all my servants unto hys 
house unto the tyme my house be prepered: ће is very gentill and trew servant to the 
kynge as апу men in this curte . . . he is in grette favor with the pope: many other 
that wer in grette favor with Pope Leo they be no thynge as they wer’ (Brit. Mus., 
Cott. MS. Vit. B. v fo. 110v; L.P. iii (2), no. agar). 
. *Campeggio to Wolsey, то Dec. 1520, то Apr. тат (Г.Р. iii (т), noe. 1094, 1222). 
. "Patent dated та March 1519 (ibid., no. 119); his letter to Wolsey of 3 March 
1520 complained that the walls were sagging and rain was coming in (Brit. Mus., 
Cott. MS. Vit. B. iv fo. 34; L.P. iii (1), no. 646). 
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retain the German protectorship :! an imperial connexion which eventually 
was much more embarrassing to Wolsey than de'Medici's connexion with 
France. But only in 1524, when he had left the curia on a long legation to 
Germany and Hungary, was he encouraged further, by the appointments as 
Protector of England? and bishop of Salisbury. The ambassador Clerk had 
had to put pressure on Wolsey even for this, emphasizing Campeggio’s value 
as a friend.? 

Wolsey’s contacts with Rome depended more upon minor figures than 
cardinals. Though he recalled Richard Pace, the most informed and 
skilful diplomatist in Bainbridge’s entourage, he continued to employ 
Silvestro Gigli who was of considerable personal service to himself, a shrewd 
haggler with the officials of the curia. But even Gigli was treated in a some- 
what cavalier fashion. In the winter of 1516-17 а breach arose between them 
since the cardinal considered Gigli had been negligent in supporting his 
claims to the bishopric of Tournai.* Although the breach was healed, Gigli 
continued to complain that he was kept short of letters from Wolsey, and 
that Leo X himself was troubled by this infrequent communication.’ In 
April 1517 he wrote to Pace suggesting that this failure to keep in touch may 
have been due to the death of his friend Andrea Ammonio, who had formerly 
prompted Wolsey to write.* His complaints reached their height in a letter 


1Campeggio to Wolsey, 22 Aug. 1520 (Brit. Mus., Cott. MS. Vit. B. iv fo. 66v; 
І.Р. iii (1), no. goo). 

*Hen. VIII to Clement VII, 22 Feb. 1524 (Vatican Archives, A. Arcis I-XVIIT, 
1437); Campeggio's letter of thanks from Nuremburg a Apr. 1524 (Г.Р. iv (1), 
no. 222). 

э Clerk to Wolsey, 19 Nov. 1524: “. . . because the said Cardinall is and hath been 
ever my veray singular good Lorde, me thinketh it is my dutie to desire Your 
Grace to be good unto hym, as farr as it may become me, in myne own name; and 
so in my moet humble maner I beseche Your Grace to be; assuryng Your Grace 
that I do knowe no strangier lyving bettar myndyd, ne more affectionatt to our 
nation, ne gladder to do the Kinges Highnes and Your Grace pleasour and service, 
then he hath been, to the best of his power...’ (State Papers, vi. 363; І.Р. iv (1), 
no. 837). 

*Gigli indignantly denied negligence and French sympathies in letters to Hen. 
VIII and Ammonio (Г.Р. ii (a), nos. 2886, 2889-90, 2895). Wolsey eventually 
wrote to placate him on 24 March 1517 (ibid., no. 3045). 

* E.g. Gigli to Wolsey, aa Nov. 1516 (ibid., ii (1), no. 2580), and extracts from 
letters of та June 1517 to Hen. VIII and Wolsey in which he reported the pope's 
expressed wish for closer communication, especially in view of the Turkish peril 
(ibid., ii (а), no. 3352); see also letter of 8 Nov. 1517 (ibid., no. 3781). 

* Gigli to Pace, то Apr. 1518: *... ogni di il pape si lamenta di tanta tardita di 
littere che vengano di costa.... El papa in dui giorni me ha domandato dieci 
volte qual sia la cagione che costa sono tanti negligenti allo scrivere, etio ho excusato 
el Cardinale quanto ho potuto.... Quando viveva la bona memoria de Am- 
monio Il Reverendissimo Cardinale era uso quando il decto Ammonio li portava le 
lettere imo et le dicifarava di dirli, sopra la tal cosa respondeli coai, et sopra la tale 
сові et si diceva le nove che occorevano di costa accio me ne tenesse bene advisato 
...fino che Ammonio visse le cose andorno molto bene ... ma... di poi le 
cose sono stato molto neglecte' (Brit. Mus., Cott. MS. Vit. B. iii fo. 246; L.P. ii 
(2), no. 4068). 
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of 4 April 1520, reporting papal indignation at being kept in the dark 
especially when English diplomacy was so active. Gigli had tried to excuse 
Wolsey, but the pope pointed out that other princes wrote even when there 
was nothing to write about.! Gigli himself had another personal grievance 
of being kept short of money.* 

After Gigli's death in 1521 the interests of the English Crown and of 
Wolsey were again served by emissaries from England, John Clerk, bishop 
of Bath and Wells, and for shorter periods Thomas Hannibal and Richard 
Pace. Two members of Cardinal de'Medici's entourage, Gianmatteo 
Giberti and Girolamo Ghinucci, also became powerful exponents of 
Wolsey's policy and interests; after Clerk's final recall in November 1525 
they were his principal agents. But it is striking that right up to the period of 
the king’s matrimonial ‘matter’ Wolsey made little effort to secure the 
promotion of these, or of any other candidates, to the college of cardinals, 
where they might form a caucus sympathetic to himself. Silvestro Gigli had 
been almost as anxious to obtain the red hat as Wolsey himself. His best 
chance might have been in July 1517, when many new cardinals were 
created, but no evidence remains of any attempt by Wolsey to suggest Gigli 
or any other candidate on that occasion. Not until 1520 does it appear that 
letters were sent in his commendation, and these were in the king’s name, not 
Wolsey's.* Gigli himself wrote to Wolsey on 14 March 1520 of the injustice 
to the king that cardinals representative of other interests to his were 
created,‘ but this seems to have availed him little. 

While this evidence of a detached attitude towards the court of Rome 
suggests that Wolsey had no scheme of obtaining the papal tiara for himself, 
the evidence from the two papal vacancies during his rule also seems, on the 
whole, to confirm his reluctance. These vacancies followed the deaths of 
Popes Leo X and Adrian VI, and lasted respectively from 1 December 1521 
to 9 January 1522, and 14 September to 18 November 1523. The evidence 
will be discussed below, together with the records of what support his 
candidature actually received in the conclaves, a subject which differing 
accounts have confused. 

Wolsey had been flattered by Charles V as a prospective pope, when they 
met at Bruges in August 1521 : but this was before Leo X’s death, when there 
was no immediate prospect of a vacancy. The source which most strongly 


* Gigli to Wolsey, 4 Apr. 1520: . sua sanctitas ... subiungit etiam aliorum 
principum et eorum precipue, qui tanta secum coniuncti sunt amicitia; hanc esse 
consuetudine etiam si nihil magni momenti occurrat, saltem semel in mense aliquod 
scribere' (Public Record Office, S.P. 1/19 fo. 290; L.P. iii (т), no. 720). 

*E.g. Gigli to Wolsey, 17 June 1514, 19 July 1516, 31 Aug. 1517 (L.P. i (1), 
по. 3011, ii (1), no. 2193, ii (2), по. 3658). 

*Hen. VIII to Leo X, 20 Jan., 25 Apr. 1520 (ibid., iii (т), nos. боо, 762). 

“Gigli to Wolsey, 14 March 1520 (ibid., no. 680). 

5 Recalled in letters of Charles V to the bishop of Elna and Wolsey in Dec. 1521 
(LP. iti (а), nos. 1876—7). Margaret of Savoy also wrote thanking Wolsey for a 
letter addressing her as ‘mother’, and saying archly that she hoped soon to be the 
‘mother’ of her ‘father’, i.e. that he would soon be pope (ibid., nos. 1880, 1904). 
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suggests that Wolsey had serious intentions is the account of interviews 
with him sent by the imperial ambassador De Mesa, bishop of Badajoz, 
to Charles V. On 19 December De Mesa nevertheless stated that Wolsey 
had been under pressure from the king to put himself forward as a candidate ; 
not that it was his own ambition.! A few days later, Wolsey told De Mesa 
that he would be glad of the tiara mainly to exalt the emperor and Henry 
VIIT; that after the defeat of the French he would accompany them both 
ona crusade.* ‘This sounds as though he saw the prospect hazilyasanexpedi- 
ent which would advance his general policy, but in practice it was little 
more than a conceit useful in the game of diplomacy. Creighton quotes 
from this letter Wolsey's further proposals that imperial troops should 
march on Rome to intimidate the conclave, and that he himself would lay 
down 100,000 ducats on his candidature. However, the passage about 
military intimidation does not state that this was to impose his own candida- 
ture, so much as to forestall the French faction;* while as for the 100,000 
ducats there is no evidence that this was more than a boast or that it was ever 
sent. 

A more explicit statement of Wolsey’s private attitude, unaffected by the 
need to impress an imperial ambassador, is found in a letter of John Clerk. 
He had been surprised when Pace arrived (too late) with recommendations 
for Wolsey as well as Cardinal Giulio de'Medici, and wrote on 13 January 
1522: 


. . . I did not gretely labor bifor their entre into the Conclaue, by cause your Grace 
at my departyng shewed me precisely that ye wolde neuer medle therwith. And 
on my faith ware not the Kyngs persuasions I shulde stande yet in greate doubte 
whither your Grace wollde accepte it or по.. 3 


It cannot be established exactly how many votes were cast for Wolsey in 
each scrutiny of the conclave, as the accounts conflict. A Spanish conclavist 
assigned to him only five, all in the fifth scrutiny on 3 January ;* the report 


1*dictus rex Anglie est plene inclinatus et deliberatus in personam reuerendissimi 
cardinalis Eboracensis ...’ Actenstücke und Briefe xur Geschichte Kaiser Karl V, 
ed. K. Lanz (Monumenta Habeburgica, Abt. a, Bd. 1, Vienna, 1853—7), p. 507 
(hereafter referred to as Lanz) (L.P. iii (2), no 1884). 

+ De Мова to Charles V, 24 Dec. I521:... ві ipee eligatur, qui nihil plus curare 
debeat quam imponere coronam imperialem in capite mits v., et exaltare regem 
suum, et intendere primo expedicioni contra Gallos, et deinde contra hostes fidei, 
in quibus expedicionibus ipse personaliter sequeretur ambas maiestates' (Lanz, 
Р. 523) (L.P. iii (а), no. 1892). 

?Lanz, p. 524; M. Creighton, A History of the Papacy from the Great Schism to 
the Sack of Rome (6 vols., 1897), vi. 215. 

4%... si nollent acquiescere electioni persone sue, cogerentur per vim ad 
electionem, ita vt non permittantur eligere aliquem qui adhereat Gallis et sit causa 
destructionis regni Neapolitani et Sicilie et per consequens tocius reipublice 
christiane . . . Dixit... quod rex Francie computabat, se habere nunc in colegio 
cardinalium viginti duos cardinales ad votum et disposicionem suam’ (Lenz, 
PP. 523-4). 

* Original Letters, 3rd ser., i. 308 (L.P. iii (а), no. 1960). 

*Cal. State Papers Spanish 1509—25, no. 375. 
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in Sanuto's diary gave him one more than this on the same occasion." 
However, his friends were generous in their estimates. Cardinal Campeggio 
wrote on 9 January, after Florenzel had been elected, that he had often 
proposed Wolsey and obtained support’; in a letter of the following day he 
wrote that Wolsey had often had eight or nine votes.? Clerk, in a full and 
vivid account of the proceedings, stated he had even more, though he does 
not refer to his source for the information : he had not, of course, been present 
in the conclave himself: 


In theis distractions your Grace as indifferent and very mete for rowme was 
proponed and as І am credibly informed had in euery scrutynye certeyn voyces that 
is to say in the first ix, in the seconde xij. in the 1)“ xix. And if by the varyeng 
of any of the said Cardinalls thre or iiij had made any accesse to the said xix the 
residue were determyned to haue fallen in, and your Grace, vndoubtedly unanimi 
consensu, had been chosen Pope. . * 


Cardinal de'Medici, in a conversation with Richard Pace, also suggested 
that there was heavy support for Wolsey,’ and the Swiss cardinal Schiner 
wrote similar assurances. Cardinal Petrucci, however, made the following 
significant comment to Pace: 


... ће schewide me that your grace hadde divers voyces in the election by the 
means of the sayde Cardinal de Medicis & that he hyselfe was oone of them. 
howbeitt the greter numbre wolde nott consent therunto allegynge that Your 
Grace wolde nevyr come to Rome." 


This impression, that Wolsey was unwilling to leave the king’s side, seems to 
have been quite widespread. Clerk tried to tempt him with the fantastic 
suggestion that a new conclave might be held in England, if Adrian VI might 
be persuaded to take a circuitous route to Rome from Spain, and provi- 
dentially die on the journey: 


We suppose: that the practise: to brynge the pope in to inglonde owt off Spayn. 
and во to rome: 18 to be done with the Emperor: iff yowr grace cowd bryng hym 
that ways; ther myght great chance агуве therbye. for the pope is aged and siklye: 
and myght fortewn to dye in thos quarters. and iff he so did: your grace: by the 
reason ther of: myght be present at the next election. and thes men heer shold be 
80 farre off to rome thether : for ye shold nott be bownd to tary pro absentibus: butt 


1I Diarii di M. Sanuto (58 vols., Venice, 1879-1902), xxx. 351-2. 

1€... eam sepius proposui & aliquot ex ordine nostro in sententiam nullo labore 
adduxi’ (Brit. Mus., Cott. MS. Vit. B. v fo. 10; L.P. iii (2), no. 1945). 

35... Rma D.V. habuerit vota et persepe octo et novem: atque plures in sententia 
traberemus’ (P.R.O., S.P. 1/23 fo. 259; L.P. iii (2), no. 1952). 

1 Original Letters, 3rd ser., i. 307. 

M. ‚ he sayde unto me that he in every scrutinie that was made in the conclave 
dyde geve hys voyce unto your grace and causydde XVII or XVIII off hys freyndys 
to do the same’ (Brit. Mus., Cott. MS. Vit. B. v fo. 29; L.P. iii (а), по. 1981). 

• Korrespondenzen und Akten жит Geschichte des Kardinals Matth. Schiner, ed. 
A. Büchi (a vols., Basel, 1920—5), ii. 465 (L.P. iii (2), no. 1955). 

трасе to Wolsey, 26 Jan. 152a (Brit. Mus., Cott. MS. Vit. B. v fos. 31-2; LP. 
iii (2), no. 1990). 
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X dayes post mortem. туйсшу кшен 
be in thos quarters: ahold the more easly attayn yowr рогроғе.! 

Richard Pace was sceptical, however, about this fantastic method for Wolsey 
to become pope: two weeks later he wrote that there was a special provision 
made by Clement V that a papal election must take place in Rome, wherever 
the previous pope had died. 

In the 1523 vacancy Wolsey again sounds a reluctant candidate. Though 

he made a promise that if elected he would arrive in Rome within three 
months, he also suggested that Henry VIII would come too:? in this way 
he would solve his own problem not by moving the papacy to England, but 
by moving the Crown to Rome. With his instructions to Clerk and Pace, he 
sent two sets of letters to the cardinals; one recommending de'Medici, the 
other himself, but the instructions suggest that unless the outlook was very 
favourable, de'Medici should be urged; * meanwhile he wrote to the king 
that he would rather remain in his service than be ten popes.5 His absence 
from the conclave in any case made it even less likely than in 1521 that he 
would be elected, now there had been the precedent of Adrian VI. ‘This is 
pointed out in the letter from Clerk and Hannibal which distinguished 
de’ Medici, Pucci, and Campeggio as forming a triumvirate among the 
cardinals: 
... we assure your Grace ye have of thaym 3 substanciall fryndes, and by thaym 
many moo fryndes. It shold seeme that they, with ther band, whiche is not small, 
restith moche upon these 3 Cardynalles, the Cardinall de Medices, the Cardinall 
of Fornays [Farnese], and upon your Grace. Allthat we do, we do by the counsaill 
and advice of the said 3 Cardinalles, and moche we knowe by thaym, and somwhat 
we knowe besides thaym. Notwithstandyng, the mattera be yet во rawe and so 
grene, that it is hard to gyve jugement where the garland shall light. One упр 
we can assure your Grace, that your Grace hath all redy many great fryndes 
towardes it. ... One thyng we be right sure of, if your Grace were here present, 
ye ahold be as sure of it as ye be of Yorke, and that tota Curia Romana ipsis et 
Reverendiseimia Cardinalibus una [anima] approbantibus, nor the Cardynall of 
Medices, nor [yet] the prowdest of thaym all, wold no more loke for it. . . then they 
wold go to Jherusalem upon ther thombys. [We] must shewe your Grace the worst. 
Many of our corty[ers] and also Cardynalles cannot abyde the heryng that any 
[оте] absent shold be сћовуп, for feare of translatyng the See, and other sondry 
inconvenyentes,... whiche obstakyll we have movyd to your 3 foren[amryd] 
fryndes, to here ther opynyons . . . 


According to Pollard, Wolsey received no votes at all in that particularly 


1Clerk to Wolsey, 1 Feb. 1522 (Brit. Mus., Cott. MS. Vit. B. v fo. 39v; LP. 
iii (2), no. 2017). 
зРасе to Wolsey, 22 Feb. 1522 (Brit. Mus., Cott. MS. Vit. B. v fo. 43; L.P. 
iii (2), по. 2064). 
з Wolsey to Clerk, Pace etc., 4 Oct. 1523 (Г.Р. iii (а), no. 3389). 
‘Ibid. 
У Wolsey to Hen. VIII, зо Sept. 1523. The original of this letter seems to be lost 
ыа, no. 3372). His letter of 1 Oct. also suggests reluctance (ibid., no. 3377). 
* Clerk, Hannibal to Wolsey, 14 Sept. 1523 (State Papers, vi. 176-7; Г.Р. iii (a), 
no. 3331). 
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long conclave (lasting from 1 October to 23 November); 1 but various letters 
definitely disprove this, although there seems to be no account of how the 
voting went in each of the many scrutinies. For example, Brian T'uke made 
the following note from a letter of Hannibal to Wolsey : 


the 16th day of this moneth of October a frende of глупе sent to me a secrete 
servant and tolde me that your Grace had XXII voyces in that screutyny. I 
beseche God sende you IIII moo: and then I have quod semper optavi, quod 
semper concupivi.* 


Clerk, Pace and Hannibal sent back a very full relation on 24 October, 
which confirms that Wolsey was canvassed with some success in several 
scrutinies, but that his absence, and the opposition in particular of Cardinal 
Colonna, told against him. They described the reply given to ‘the con- 
servators and rulars of this citie' who came to protest at the delay : 


... Wherupon the Cardinall Armelino, with dyvers others deputed, cam to the 
Conclave dore, where, at a hole, the Romayns declaryd unto thaym dyvers hurtes 
and annoyaunces that the citie.. . suffred by the reason of ther long delay ... Unto 
whom the eaid Cardinall Armelinus answerid, sayng that all that thei went abowt 
was only to make a good Pope. . . ће demaundyd of thayme whether they cowde 
be contentyd thei shold chose one beyng absent, addyng thies wordes, 'If ye 
can be contentyd with soche one, we be almoste at a poynt all redy to make you one 
beyng in England.'... Apon this Cardinalles sayng, and upon a lyke aunswer 
made upon lyke clamors by the Cardinall Columpna, the next day aftur, the voice 
of your Grace ded not only encrease, butt also contynued 2 or 3 dayes; so that 
every man thought that, to break striffe, the Cardinalles shuld be in a manner 
compellyd to resolve themselfes upon you. . . . 

We have ben with the Cardinall de Medices agentes, and shewyd thaym the 
Kynges Highnessis good mynde and your Graces towardes the said Cardinall, 
and how that ye bothe had writton to the College of Cardinalles for hym now at this 
tyme veray favourable letters, addyng therunto, that we perceyved by your 
wrytyng that ye lokyd and thought verayly that the said Cardynall de Medices 
wold not be unkynde and that per caas he cowde not gett this thing for hymself, he 
wold do the best he cowde for your Grace, as for his most speciall and аввигуд 
lover and Купде. ... The Cardinall Columpna is now clerely agaynst hym; et ut 
excitaret non solum odium sed etiam tumultum contra eum hic in urbe, he hath 
[therefore] noysyd throughout Rome, that by the said Cardinall [de Medices] 
meanys, at the last tyme, Cardinales cligerunt barbaru[m Fle]mingum in Ponti- 
ficem, et quod nunc idem conabatur eligere Ang[Ecum]. And this is certayn, 
that the sayd Cardynall Columpna is brother hath reportyd opynly that, if his 
brother the Cardinall had not been, the Cardinalles had chosyn Pope one beyng 
absent out in another worlde, meanyng therby an Engliaheman, propter carmen, 
quod solet esse in ore omnibus 'et penitus toto divisoe orbe Britannos.' Here be 
many of the Cardynalles veray insolent, and full unworthie, by our poore juge- 
mentes, unto whom so high an enterprise, as this is, shuld be commyttyd 
unto... 


1 Pollard, p. 127: ‘he did not get a single vote’. 

* Brit. Mus., Cott. MS. Vit. B. v fo. 245 (LP. iii (2), no. 3439). 

Clerk, Pace Hannibal to Wolsey, 24 Oct. 1523 (State Papers, vi. 180-2; Г. P. iti 
(2), 0.3464). 
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Letters such as this, with a literary tag, or the flattering image of the cardinals 
going to Jerusalem on their thumbs, rather than pass over Wolsey as a 
candidate, may have been more to Wolsey's taste than the announcement in 
fact of his election. No fuller report than the above appears to have been 
sent to him, though Campeggio wrote that he had intended to submit one.! 

Cardinal Colonna at last abandoned his opposition to Giulio de'Medici, 
who was elected Pope Clement VII. On hearing of the success of his 
‘ainguler and especiall lover and frynde, my Lord the Cardinall de Medices’, 
Protector of England, Wolsey wrote to Rome in terms which suggest relief 
at the outcome: 


And for my parte I have in this behalfe attayned that thing, whiche I have entierly 
and cordially long desired, having the same parson Poope, whom I, above all 
spiritual persones living, have in myne herte moste loved and ben affectionate 
unto; assuring you that I cannot with my tong or penne exprime the inwarde joye, 
which I have taken and do take to see hym, whom I have so long and so moche 
lovid honoured and ben so entierly dedicate unto, thus called by God to the 
supreme place and governance of Cristes religion, being, as I take God to recorde, 
ferre more joyful therof, then if it had happened uppon шупе oune person... 2 


There is some evidence that early in 1529, wben Clement VII was ill and 
believed to be dying, Wolsey's mind was made up that every effort must be 
made to obtain the tiara, for his instructions were quite positive: yet this 
may well have been one of the hardest decisions he ever took, and it was, one 
must recall, the crisis of his domestic career which determined it. The 
annulment of the king's marriage which he had undertaken to obtain was 
not forthcoming ; his authority and prestige were failing. But if he himself 
possessed the papal plenitude of power? the king's matter could be easily 
resolved : with another as pope, things might be as bad as or worse than they 
were already. He wrote to Gardiner on 7 February: 


. . . albeyt I accompte mysyef much onhabyll and that yt shalbe now incomodyoua 
in thya myn olde age to be the seyd comyn father yet when all thyngs be well 
ponderyd and the qualytes of all the cardynalles wel consyderyd absit verbum 
iactantiae ther shalbe non fownde that can and wolle set remedy in the forseyd 
thyngs but onely the cardynall ebor: whos good wyll and zele ys nat to yow of all 
men unknowne and wer yt nat for the reintegracion of the state of the churche and 


see appostolyque to the prystyn dygnite and for the conducyng of paxe amonste 
cristen princes and specialy to releve thys prince and Realme from the Calamytes 


1Campeggio to Wolsey, 1 Dec. 1523 (L.P. iii (2), no. 3588). 

*Wolsey to Clerk, Pace, Hannibal, ? Jan. 1524 (State Papers, vi. 222). СЕ. 
similar sentiments in a letter of 6 Dec. 1523 to the king (L.P. iii (а), no. 3609). 

*So highly did Wolsey evidently rate the plemitudo potestatis Giovanni Salviati 
wrote to his brother on 17 Feb. that if an Imperial pope were to be elected, Wolsey 
would make himself another in England. And after Clement VII's recovery, when 
it was clear there would be no conclave, Wolsey told Campeggio's secretary that the 
plenitudo had already passed to himself in any case, in his capacity of papal vicar in 
1527 (S. Ehses, Römische Dokumente жит Geschichte der Ehescheidung Heinrichs 
VIII von England 1527—34 (Paderborn, 1893), pp. 263, 88). 
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that the same be now yn all the ryches or honor of the world shuld not cause me 
ne dum aspirare sed ne consentire to accepte the seyd dygnyte althow the same 
with all comodytes wer offerryd unto me. . . 2 


Incommodious it would certainly have been : he had undertaken to renounce 
all his titles and rights in England. The same point was made in the king’s 
very full instructions to the ambassadors, dated 6 February. They were to 
inculcate 


. . . into the mynds of suche pereons as shalbe requisite first what things the said 
lord legate of York ahall leve if he shulde be avaunced to the said dignite whiche be 
suche as thestablishment of his state considered be ferre more to his comodite 
if he shulde regarde his private weale then to entre into this dangerous storme 
and troubelous tempest... 3 


Had it come only from the king, this emphasis on Wolsey's inconvenience 
and self-sacrifice might have seemed just a contrivance: but since it also 
came from Wolsey himself in his private letter to Gardiner more can be 
read into it, and Pollard’s comment on these manoeuvres of 15.29 that Wolsey 
was still hankering after the supreme pontificate’? seems unconvincing. 
The articles of indictment drawn up against Wolsey by Darcy in July 1529 
make it clear that even in the emergency of the divorce, to go to Rome 
himself was only one of Wolsey’s ultimate and most desperate proposals. 
If his brow was then uplifted before the hovering image of the papal tiara, 
it was still uplifted with reluctance. 
D. S. CHAMBERS 


1Brit. Mus., Cott. MS. Vit. B. xi fo. 56; N. Pocock, Records of the Reformation 
(2 vols., Oxford, 1870), ii. 607-8; Г.Р. iv (3), по. 5272. 

* Brit. Mus., Cott. MS. Vit. B. xi fo. 72; Pocock, ii. 595; L.P. iv (3), no. 5270. 

*Pollard, pp. 174—5. 

*L.P. iv (3), no. 5749, p. 2549. Four other emergency expedients were reported 
as Wolsey’s intention before ‘if that fail the Pope to send for him as straitly as may 
be to appear there.’ (Cf. Pollard, p. 234 who interprets this as a ‘threat’ to Henry 
VIII on Wolsey’s part to desert him for the curia.) 


Sir Ralph Sadler and Master John Најез at the 
Hanaper: A Sixteenth-Century Struggle for 
Property and Profit 


IN THE MIDDLE of the eighteenth century William Blackstone told an 
eager English bureaucracy that offices ‘are a right to exercise a public or 
private employment and the fees and emoluments thereunto belonging, are 
incorporeal hereditaments’.1 He was merely pointing out the indisputable 
fact that the patronage and allied rights conferred on the holder of any 
office, ministerial or judicial, were as much a part of the tenant’s tangible 
estate as the official fees and salaries granted by the Crown. For Blackstone, 
as for officialdom, office was property, a fact often noted in recent historical 
literature.? 

It is therefore the intention of this article to throw some light on the 
related problems of the sale of office and the exploitation of office for private 
gain. To do so, a clerkship of the middling rank, the hanaper, has been 
chosen. The management of that office by a prominent political pluralist, 
Sir Ralph Sadler, provides the occasion of the analysis, culminating in 
the story of a series of legal and political manoeuvres designed to secure 
the profits of office. The story takes on interest because it illustrates the 


1Sir Charles Ogilvie, The King’s Government and the Common Law, 1471-1641 
(Oxford, 1958), p. 81. 

*This literature is а result of the flowering of administrative history. ‘The best 
short introductian to the problem of inflation and its impact on the fee system of 
the 16th century is that by W. Т. MacCaffrey in Elizabethan Government and 
Society. Essays presented to Sir John Neale, ed. 5. Т. Bindoff and others (1961), 
рр. 95-126 and also the essay on ‘The Elizabethan Political Scene’ by Sir John E. 
Neale, Essays tn Elixabetham History (1958), pp. 59-84. The work done by 
Professor W. C. Richardson, Dr. С. R. Elton and Professor С. E. Aylmer carefully 
documents the exploitation of office, although only Aylmer is particularly interested 
in the profit to be made in that way: W. C. Richardson, Tudor Chamber Administra- 
tion (Baton Rouge, 1952), pp. 247—57; G. R. Elton, The Tudor Revolution in Govern- 
ment (Cambridge, 1953), passim, and England Under the Tudors (1955), pp. 52-3; 
С. E. Aylmer, The King’s Servants (1961), passim. The only extended treatment of 
the sale of office itself is that by K. W. Swart, Sale af Offices in the Seventeenth 
Century (The Hague, 1949), c. iii, ‘England’. Other scholars have written of the 
value of the profits of office-holding, emphasizing the marketable nature of quite 
minor offices: see especially L. Stone's article in Essays in the Economic and Social 
History af Tudor and Stuart England in honour of R. Н. Tawney, ed. Е. J. Fisher 
(Cambridge, 1961), pp. 89—116; and A. Simpeon, The Wealth of the Gentry 
(Chicago, 1962), esp. pp. 142—78. To this small chorus of modern voices one might 
ада the weaker cry of Burghley's contemporaries, for instance John Clapham's 
good sketch of his master’s wealth in Elixabeth of England: certain observations 
concerning the life and reign of Queen Elixabeth, ed. E. P. Read and C. Read 
(Philadelphia, 1951). 'l'homas Wilson's famous remarks about Coke's vast profits 
from office are rehearsed in Ogilvie, p. 8o. 
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operation of Tudor patronage, involving Cecil and Leicester, Sadler and the 
turbulent John Hales, as well as the obscurer men who ran the office from 
day to day. The tale ends with some attempt to explain the vigorous struggle 
for profits in terms of the value of the office as a marketable property and 
as a ready source of income far beyond the fees granted to the clerk by 
the Crown. 


On 27 April 1568 Sir William Cecil, egregiously rich and successful as a 
public servant, wrote to Sir Ralph Sadler on the eve of the latter's appoint- 
ment as chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster. “Аз fishees are gotten with 
baytes,’ Cecil reflected, ‘so ar officees caught with sekyng." Cecil thus held 
itforanaxiom that politics implied place, which of course entailed profit and 
power. He was a master at the game of seeking profit in public office. Sadler, 
in whom he confided, was an old friend and a man who also fully exploited 
office in an official career which began in the days of Wolsey. 

One such avenue of exploitation and gain for Sadler was his office of 
clerk of the hanaper. The clerkship, like that of the notaryship in chancery 
or the mastership of the wardrobe, which posts Sadler also held, was an 
office of the middling rank. It was a place of little political vitality but 
potentially of great profit. Unlike the wardrobe office which was notorious 
for inefficiency and wastefulness, corrupt procurement practices and frank 
sinecurism, evils attendant on most of the major spending departments of 
the Tudor or Stuart household, the clerkship of the hanaper had no reputa- 
tion for corruption. Seemingly it was less lucrative than the offices subject to 
ill-report, despite the fact that the clerk stood next to the chancellor on the 
administrative side of chancery. 

As keeper, or clerk, Sadler was concerned with the collecting of fines and 
fees arising from the sealing and delivery of instruments under the great 
seal, He did not prepare documents or ‘write to’ the seal. As the treasurer 
of chancery he collected all the money that anxious suitors paid to speed their 
favours on the way. His office, with the wicker basket whence it derived its 
name, had thus become formalized by centuries of usage. The keeper had 
come to occupy a position of trust and influence, although not of initiative, 
in government.* Yet it was an attractive office ; it collected fees. 

Sadler, as already mentioned, was a pluralist of some note. In addition to 
the offices described above, he also held dozens of minor offices in the land 
revenue administration. In the fifteen-forties he also served as principal 
secretary of state and was an active member of the privy council. This 
ambitious pluralism created difficulties for Sadler, among them a com- 
plicated legal action and the breaking of an ancient friendship with John 
Hales, both occasioned by a struggle for the profits of the hanaper. 


1Cal. State Papers Dom. 1547—80, p. 309. I owe this reference to Professor 
Richardson. 

*For the hanaper and the wardrobe see Н. Maxwell-Lyte, Historical Notes on 
the use of the great seal of England (1926), pp. 8 Ё, 274 ff. and 283 ff., as well as 
Elton, Tudor Revolution in Government, рр. 99-100, 105—7 and 110-12. 
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Only by investigating the daily operation of the hanaper office and by cal- 
culating as nearly as possible the worth of such a place to its holder can one 
hope to give adequate answers to the questions implicit in the long history 
of the Sadler—Hales dispute, answers that may throw some light on early 
Tudor administration, as well as on the social and economic advantages of 
service to the state. 

First of all, in order to understand Sadler's place at the hanaper, a clear 
distinction must be made between the performance of the work of an office 
by deputy and blatant sinecurism. Deputies, even deputy-deputies, were а 
matter of course in Henry VIII's administration. They were quite clearly 
distinct from regular under-clerks, who were well established intra-depart- 
mental officials. They were equally distinguishable from co-holders of the 
office in question. Deputies did the work of the tenant or tenants of an 
office whenever it was necessary or convenient. It is also a fact that nearly 
every office of which we have knowledge in the sixteenth century entailed 
some real and often onerous duties. Few offices sine cura existed, although а 
good number of officers had duties of an archaic nature often irrelevant to the 
operation of the refurbished administration of the Reformation era. Thus 
the deputation of duties is a necessary background to the story, while a 
knowledge of Sadler’s particular deputies and their struggles to advance in 
position opens a new dimension of the problem. For it was the rise of 
Sadler’s deputy John Hales that finally caused the legal tangle that makes the 
hanaper во interesting between 1540 and 1572.1 

Sadler’s tenure of the hanaper was long and remarkable. About half of all 
the surviving Tudor hanaper accounts and subsidiary documents now 
in the Public Record Office stem from his régime.? During the entire Sadler 
tenancy, from 1535 to 1587, however, there is not a scrap of evidence to 
show that Sadler ever personally did the keeper’s work. As early as 1536, 
within a year of his being co-opted by Thomas Cromwell, his patron and 
friend, Sadler’s work was being done by John Judde and Richard Snowe.? 
The earliest records of Sadler’s and Cromwell’s joint keepership, an arrange- 
ment made ostensibly so that Sadler might ease Cromwell’s burdens as 
Henry VII ’s chief minister, show that one John Perhall did the work of the 
officefor Sadlerand Cromwell.‘ Pexhall was a clerk of the Crown in chancery, 
with no official standing in the hanaper office.* In a similar fashion, although 

The work by MacCafirey cited in n. a, p. 31 above is the best account of 
pluralism, sinecurism, performance by deputy and other aspects of the Tudor 
system now available. 'l'he anatomy of the problem there supplied is basic to the 
concepts applied in this article. 

*Hanaper accounts are preserved chiefly in the Public Record Office, Accounts 
Various, King's Remembrancer, among the exchequer collections (E 101/222/8—15; 
aa3/I-15 and 224/1—6). There are scattered items in Private Collections (E 351/ 
3025-6), Declared Accounts. Other hanaper materiels are in the British Mus- 
eum, the most valuable of them being a precedent book (Add. MS. 38136) and 
various accounts and papers in small quantities (Add. MSS. 5755-6 and 28039). 

*P.R.O., E xor/aaa/15 пов. 1—6. 

*P.R.O., E 101/222/8 m. a5; Pexhall also drafted E 101/222/11. 

* P.R.O., E 403/2444 fo. 13. 
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Sadler accepted the responaibility for the accuracy of the particulars of all 
accounts filed in 1537,1 Judde, identified in the enrolled account as under- 
clerk, made and endorsed the book.* Although Sadler's patent as co-keeper 
allowed him the use of a deputy,? he did not appoint one until 1541, when 
Richard Snowe was named to that post.* At least Snowe, who from 1537 to 
1541 is always present in the records as subclericus and as such received an 
allowance for robes, was referred to as ‘master Sadlair’s deputie' in 1541.5 
Indeed, Snowe remained a prominent worker in the office until 1547, 
although his exact position was somewhat obscured by the advent of John 
Hales. 

'The difficulty with Snowe's poeition, to say nothing of Sadler's own 
standing, revolves about the centre of Hales’ activities. The evidence of 
the declared accounts of the hanaper after 1543 is conclusive on one matter: 
John Hales had eclipsed all other agents at the hanaper. His name first 
cropped up in an account of 1540, where some warrants are endorsed ' per 
me Jo Hales’.* Although John Hales was not an uncommon name in Henry 
VIII’s England, it can with reasonable certainty be claimed that Sadler’s 
John Hales was a Kentish man by birth, related to Sir Christopher Hales, the 
attorney-general of England and master of the rolls." In view of his court 
connexion, he might be identified with the servant of Wolsey who was rated 
at £30 in the subsidy assessment of 1525.5 It is safe to say that Hales of the 
hanaper was the man who petitioned to enter Cromwell’s service in 1534.° 
By 1538 the rising Hales was a groom of the king’s chamber, along with 
another of Sadler’s agents, ‘Thomas Cotton, with whom Hales was to be long 
associated in office.!? In the same year the not unsuccessful Hales was buying 
some Coventry lands for Sadler whose friend he had no doubt become in the 
normal course of their service to Cromwell. Both men served the great 


1P.R.0., Е то1/222/10 m. 1. 3 Ibid., m. 4d. 

*P.R.O., E 101/223/2 m. ad, an examplification of the original patent, which 
seems never to have been enrolled. The patent also survives in а precedent book 
(C 193/2 fos. 617—64). The hanaper accounts beginning with Michaelmas 1535 
name them together (E 101/222/8). 

*P.R.O., E 101/a23/8 m. 3d. 

* For evidence of Snowe’s work see P.R.O., E 101/222/15 and 423/4, 5-7. 

* Some 20 or more of a bundle of 91 parchment slips in P.R.O., E 101/223/3 are 
in Hales' hand and bear his signature. 

"For the best sketches of Hales’ career see D.N.B., xxiv. 29 ff. and the ' Intro- 
duction’ to A Discourse of the Common Weal of this Realm of England, ed. Elizabeth 
Lamond (Cambridge, 1954), where it is argued that John Hales was most probably 
the author of ths Discourse. 

*P.R.O,, E 179/69/10 m. a, 16 Hen. VIII. 

о Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, vii, no. 1210 (hereafter Г.Р.). 

1? So listed in Brit. Mus., Arundel MS. 97 fo. 98v, an entry in a book of payments 
for expense of the royal household. Thomas Cotton was epparently in Sadler's 
service or ‘affinity’ (Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 38136 fo. 66) and like Hales and 
Gregory Raylton, Sadler's secretary in the 15408, was steadily advanced. He became 
a deputy to Hales at the hanaper (ibid. fos. 26v—28), гове to be a clerk in Star 
Chamber (P.R.O., C 66/940 m. 10, 3 Feb. 1559) and thena gentleman of the queen's 
household in 1563 (P.R.O., E 179/69/82 m. 9). 
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reformer well: Sadler as secretary and diplomatic agent and Hales in a 
nuraber of minor offices, among them a clerkship in the King's Bench and 
another in the newly formed court of First Fruits and Tenths, No doubt it 
was his experience in such matters that caused Sadler to entrust Hales with 
the labours of a general attorney in the late fifteen-thirties.! 

It has already been noted that the rapidly rising Sadler was too busy to 
attend to the routine administration of the hanaper. From the time of his 
co-optation in 1535 Sadler had relied on Snowe, Judde, Pexhall, Cotton and 
others, with Snowe emerging as his deputy in 1540. Hales was also enjoying 
the fruits of his friendship with Sadler, who along with Sir Thomas 
Wriothesley inherited the secretaryship in 1540. By 1540 he appeared as an 
agent in the hanaper routine and, despite conflicting evidence which renders 
judgment difficult, he seems to have usurped Snowe's position rapidly. 
‘True, documents subsidiary to the declared accounts continued to be drawn 
by Snowe, who is alternatively styled ' deputie' and ‘under-clerk’, as late ав 
1543." It is clear, however, that Hales is doing more and more of the work. 
A file of warrants of 1540-1 authorizing disbursements of hanaper income 
bears his endorsement.? 

In 1541 the evidence for Hales’ growing importance accumulated rapidly. 
In September of that year he described himself as ‘deputie to my mastre 
Syr Rafe Sadleyer knighte yn hys offyce of clerke of thanaper'.* Confirma- 
tion of this is to be found in an indenture made some time in 1542, wherein 
Hales is officially designated as Sadler’s deputy.” But what can be made of a 
similar indenture dated 27 February 1541, in which that title is given to 
Snowe by no less a man than the lord chancellor 26 Whatever doubt there 
may be about 1542, by 1543 Hales is clearly Sadler’s chief agent at the 
hanaper. In fact he effectively performed the clerk’s job. He received fines, 
authorized payments, countersigned warrants and filed declared accounts." 
While Sadler was away in Scotland with Hertford in 1544, documents were 
sent as a matter of course to Hales at the hanaper, often styling him Sadler’s 
“дерине their". 


1 Hales was active in Sadler’s behalf in various matters related to the acquisition 
of land in Coventry and London, as well as elsewhere in the home counties: see 
Р.К.О., S.P. 7/1 fo. 40, undated, Sadler~Thomas Wriothesley; S.P. 1/138 fo. 73, 
undated, Hales~John Hanby, an auditor in Augmentations. Seo also various leases 
and rentals concluded for Sadler by Heles now in P.R.O., E 303/17/376; E 326/B 
5608; E 318/967. 

Р.К.О., E 101/223/2(1539), 6(1540), 7(1540), 8(1541), 12(1542) and 224/1(1543): 

ЗРЕО, Е 101/223/3. It is worth noting that in July 1540, after the execution 
of Cromwell, Sadler's patent was confirmed, with his heirs male in survivorship, 
with the right to have a deputy or co-keeper: see P.R.O., C 66/700 m. ag, also 
calendared in L.P., xv, no. 945 (111). 

*Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 38136 fo. 71. 

5Р.В.О., E 101/223/13. *P.R.O., E 101/223/8. 

"Hales is called ‘deputie’ in P.R.O., E гог/223/13 m. 2; ‘clerke’ in 223/14 
no. 1. Sadler first referred to Hales as ‘my deputie’ in 243/15, 5 Oct. 1543. г 

*P.R.O., S.P. 1/183 fos. 136, 195-6, 204—warrants addressed to Hales from 
St. John and Gardiner in connexion with war finances in 1544. See also S.P. 
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In 1645 another change in the Sadler-Hales relationship occurred. 
From October of that year onward one might deduce that Sadler no longer 
had any official connexion with the office. Hales was, for all practical pur- 
poses, the clerk of the hanaper.! He had been во described as early as 1543 
and on many subsequent occasions.* But no official grant co-opting him to 
the position of co-keeper with Sadler was made until 1545, and that grant, 
strangely enough, is witnessed only by an unusual entry upon the patent 
rollfor 1540. Sadler and Cromwell's tenure ended in 1540, with Cromwell's, 
and was replaced by a grant to Sadler solus in survivorship. "That entire 
enrolment for 1540 was, in turn, cancelled in 1545, probably when Hales 
was made co-keeper. In the left-hand margin of the 1540 enrolment, an 
entry meant to replace the original was made: ' vicesimo quarto die Octobris 
anno XXXVII regno Н. Octavi ... damus et concedimus ... praedicto 
officium prefato Rado Sadler milite et Johanno Hales. . 3 This marginal 
gloss of 1540 and a similar insertion on the roll for 1545 аге the keys to under- 
standing tbe subsequent history of the hanaper. 

Hales continued to serve ав the effective officer of the hanaper, and by 
1547 Sadler was all but ignored by thoee doing business there, despite the 
fact that he was the original tenant and was still co-keeper. More than 200 
documents of that year, as well as massive bundles of warrants of the follow- 
ing year, make no mention of Sadler at all. Writs and warrants are addressed 
to Hales alone.* Only the final declared account for 1547 and scattered 
materials subsidiary to that account clearly testify to Sadler's rights in the 
clerkship.* 

There can be no doubt, however, about Hales’ continued dependence on 
Sadler. This can best be seen by following Hales as he becomes involved 
in the work of other administrative departments. Just as Gregory Raylton, 
Sadler's secretary and 'inwarde manne',* із to be found at work in the 
hanaper along with Thomas Cotton,’ Sadler's client and friend,® so the 
1/187 fo. a3, Sadler's holograph authorizing Hales to disburse such sums as St. 
John and Gardiner might demand. Hales is officially called ‘deputie’ in C 54/436, 
a close roll report made ar Apr. 1544, at which time Thomas Lord Audley sur- 
rendered the great seal because of physical infirmity. 

lSee the various documents addressed to Hales without mention of Sadler in 
P.R.O., E 101/224/9; вее also E 405/115 m. 8, а teller’s receipt recording a quittance 
given to Hales ‘clericus hanaperii’ and E 101/224/3, a file of over 500 documents 
subsidiary to accounts subscribed by Hales. 

*P.R.O., E 101/223/14 no. 7: ‘I John Croke have receyved of John Hales clerke 
of the saide hanaper ...’ (8 Dec. 1543); вес also ibid., nos. 1—14. 

*P.R.O., C 66/700 m. 29 (1540) and C 66/785 m. 34 (1545). The latter enrol- 
ment bears the date 24 Oct. 1545. 

*P.R.O., E 101/224/3, 9; 223/14 no. 4. 

*P.R.O., E 101/224/4, 5. 

* Raylton had a sound but unspectacular career: under Sadler’s aegis he rose from 
the position of household messenger (Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 35824 fo. 37v) to that 
of signet clerk (P.R.O., S.P. 1/200 fo. 129), ending his climb with the important 
position of clerk of the council (P.R.O., E 179/69/63 m. 1). 

TP.R.O,, E 101/223/15 nos. 7—21. 

*P.R.O., E 101/224/6 m. 2 and 224/7 m. id. 
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‘turbulent’! Hales was ubiquitous as Sadler's agent in public affairs. 
While Sadler was in Scotland Hales handled his hanaper work, as well as 
other financial business. It is also clear that he did much of the work at the 
wardrobe for his absent master, although he was not a member of the staff 
, there. On almost every page of the wardrobe accounts and inventories 
between 1543 and 1547 Hales is recorded as receiving money,! disbursing 
sums for contracts fulfilled,? authorizing payments on warrants dormant 
and certifying the accuracy of assignments by tally from the exchequer.® 
Despite the presence of Richard Stoughton, who was the official deputy 
there, complete with two under-clerks, of whom one was Thomas Cotton," 
Hales did Sadler’s work. Dependent on Sadler though he might be, he was, 
in his master’s name, the chief operative at the wardrobe. Thus he was 
able to patronize his younger brother Stephan Hales and bring him into the 
department? He was also able to employ John Somers,’ a friend of his and 
dependent of Sadler's, who later became Sir Ralph's secretary, in wardrobe 
affairs.1° 

Estate agent and virtual master at the hanaper and wardrobe offices, 
Hales had risen to hold the place of chief of Sadler’s clients at a time when 
Sadler was preoccupied in the great work of surveying the royal finances 
with Sir Richard Rich. The whole arrangement testifies in an interesting 
manner to the peculiar structure brought to administration by virtue of 
Sadler’s pluralism. Defalcations in wardrobe accounts for hanaper and 
other chancery salaries are common.!! Wardrobe accounts and collections 
are rich in hanaper writs and other materials in large numbers.1* Hales’ own 


15. Т. Bindoff, ‘The making of the Statute of Artificers’, in Elixabethan Govern- 
ment and Society, p. 93. 

1P.R.O., Е 101/423/10 fo. 82. 

*P.R.O., E 351/3025 fo. a. 

*P.R.O,, E 101/423/9, a bundle of warrants related to the great wardrobe. 

ЗРЕО, E 101/423/10 fo. 1v. 

* Ibid., fo. 77. 

"P.R.O,, E 351/3025 fos. 89—007, where Andrew Walker and Cotton are named 
in that capacity: 

*P.R.O., E 101/423/11 foe. 27, 37, 73v. E 315/103 fo. 147v clearly states that 
Stephan Hales of the wardrobe is the brother of John Hales of Coventry. 

*'T'he details of Somers’ later career may be followed in The Sadler State Papers 
(а vols., Edinburgh, 1809), especially vol. II. He was appointed a signet clerk in 
1561 (P.R.O., C 66/968 m. 12, 30 Oct. 1561). He retained that post while serving 
ав Sadler's secretary and agent in the delicate negotiations with John Knox and 
the Reform party in Scotland. He eventually was knighted (P.R.O., E 179/69/93 
fo. 3) in 1576. 

10For his work in the wardrobe office see P.R.O., E 101/426/14 nos. 9-17. 

U Sadler and Rich were so commissioned in a signed bill of 14 Dec. 1545 (L.P., 
xx (а), no. 1068(28)). For a discussion of this most vital work and Sadler’s role 
see W. C. Richardson, History of the Court of Augmentations, 1536—54 (Baton 
Rouge, 1961), pp. 112-13 and the relevant notes. 

ЗРЕО, E 101/426/14 no. І. 

ир КоО,, E 101/426/14 noe. 5—17 and 423/11 nos. 5-14. The overlap in account- 
ing may be explained by the fact that despite Tudor reforms in financial administra- 
tion the hanaper clerk was still allowed to make account either to the master of the 
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service merely illustrates the overlapping administrative routine of offices 
both ‘in’ and ‘out’ of court when pluralism prevailed. The arrangement of 
Sadler’s affairs also testifies to Hales’ own prosperity. 


That Hales prospered on account of his service with Sadler cannot be 
denied. Sadler, a strong Protestant, was no doubt responsible for the favour 
Hales enjoyed under Somerset. There is no evidence for any connexion 
between Hales and the Protector before 1547, a fact which strengthens the 
presumption that it was Sadler’s long friendship with the Protector that 
helped Hales along. Sadler was an executor of the late king’s will, one of the 
half-dozen allowed to exercise authority by controlling the king’s stamp, and 
he had won a place for himself on the new council formed in March 1547. 
Shortly thereafter Hales was granted membership in the commission for the 
peace for Middlesex and Warwickshire. In 1547 Hales sat in the Commons 
for Preston, a duchy of Lancaster seat formerly held by Sadler. These and 
other circumstances enabled Hales to rise to the leadership of that able group 
of economic propagandists known as the Commonwealth Men of the 
Edwardian period.! 

The very success of Hales and Sadler under Somerset’s rule invoked 
nemesis. Under the pressure of domestic political events, especially the 
reaction that toppled the Protector in 1549, Hales and Sadler reached a first 
parting of the ways. While Sadler made his peace with Dudley, Hales was 
clapped in the Tower because of his affirmation of loyalty to the fallen 
Somerset. Although he was freed in 1550, he was sufficiently suspect to 
spend most of his time planning to go into exile. Early in 1551 he completed 
his arrangements, enfeoffing Sadler and a number of others with his lands in 
Coventry and selling some other Warwickshire lands to his brother Stephan, 
another Sadler agent, gifted with a more flexible conscience.! Hales then 
sailed for Germany. 

Hales’ flight had no effect on the joint tenure of the hanaper. Despite the 
fact of his exile, attested by numerous letters from Germany sent to Cecil 
and others,? indentures made in the fifteen-fifties continue to mention Hales 
as concluding agreements with the chancellor.* One would expect to find 
the still present Sadler's name in the indentures, at least until 1553, when 
Sadler was forced to vacate the office in favour of Sir Edward Waldgrave, 


wardrobe or the exchequer. For further evidence of the crossing of accounts see 
E 1or/aaa/11—15; 223/3, 13, 14; 224/6, 7, 12; 432/11 and Brit. Mus., Add. МЗ. 
5756, foe. 15, 60, 61—79. One can but wonder about efficiency and honesty. 

1See the accounts of Hales referred to in p. 35 n. 1 above. The best account 
of Hales in relation to the politics of the Edwardian period is given in А. F. Pollard, 
England under Protector Somerset (1900), рр. 200-37. 

IP.R.O., E 159/337, the report of commissioners sent to confiscate Hales’ pro- 
perty in 1557. Stephan Hales was by this time a member of the Merchant Tailors 
in London (Cal. Pat. Rolls 1557-8, р. 454). 

“Many оке Gets are pratiti ОРИ Гена ашы 10 Tie НЕНА 
Reformation, ed. Н. Robinson (3 vols., Parker Soc., Cambridge, 1846—7). 

*P.R.O., E 101/225/19; 222/5, 9; 22777. 
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who rose on the tide of the Marian reaction.! But that was not the case. 
So much had Sadler's activities in the hanaper become a fiction that the 
more absurd notion of the absent Hales doing the work was an official 
commonplace. 

The evidence of the indentures is not simply misleading. If one searches 
deeply enough, the deceptive documents reveal a great deal about the way 
in which a pluralist managed to exploit his office in season and out of season. 
One sees there the embodiment of the common-law attitude of Blackstone: 
Hales had a life tenure of the hanaper and, despite his wanderings in exile 
during the fifteen-fifties, his property rights were to be upheld. Even Mary, 
who forced Sadler to surrender his hold, probably for political reasons, 
recognized the absent Hales’ rights. If the evidence of the patent rolls of 
1553-4 can be trusted, Hales was still held to be clericus ћапарети Не 
was tn absentia and therefore no danger! 

That is not to say that Hales was not damaged in both his office and lands. 
In August 1553 he quit-claimed his remaining property to his brother. In 
I554 he apparently quit-claimed to Sadler his rights in the hanaper in a very 
strange transaction! It was apparently unknown to the government, and is 
now known only from an inquiry held in 1558, when various claims to the 
absurdly confused hanaper clerkship were being heard. It appears that 
Hales' quit-claiming to Sadler was in the nature of a private transaction, 
which gave Sadler sole rights in the hanaper in which they had for so long 
been partners. Presumably Sadler kept the deal hidden from the govern- 
ment of the day, either for his own sake or for Hales': given a Protestant 
restoration, Sadler might restore Hales to office.* 

The hoped for restoration came, but not before further complications 
arose. In February 1557 Nicholas Heath, archbishop of Canterbury and 
lord chancellor of England, wrote to Sadler begging that the now restored 
clerk of the hanaper co-opt Francis Kempe to the office.5 Sadler, who had 
apparently won his way back into the good graces of his Catholic sovereign, 
either failed to resist Heath at all or, anxious to protect his newly-gained 
trust, caved in under pressure. In August 1557 a new patent for the hanaper 
was issued in which Kempe and Sadler held jointly in survivorship.® It is 
from that enrolment that we learn of Hales’ supposed quit-claiming to 
Sadler, who was therefore free to accept a new partner. Whatever Sadler's 
intentions were in 1554, in 1557 Hales was out of the country and apparently 
out of office. 

Hales could do nothing but wait for the prayerfully regarded Elizabethan 
restoration, at which time he might reasonably expect his Marian exile to 
. iCal. Pat. Rolls 1553-4, p. 47. *Ibid., p. 434. 

Cal. Pat. Rolls 1557-8, p. 191. 

‘The alleged private surrender made by Hales to Sadler throws а new light on 
the position maintained by MacCaffrey, in Elizabethan Government and Society, 
рр. 115-16, especially his remark that no ‘transfer of office could take place without 
the issue of a new patent, which implied the Crown’s consent’ (p. 116). 

* Sadler State Papers, i. 370—1, Heath to Sadler, a4 Feb. 1556-7. 

•Са!. Pat. Rolls 1557-8, p. 191. 
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weigh heavily in his favour. That he contemplated the perversities of fortune 
is well known. Perhaps he thought less altruistically of others and more of 
his own fortune when he wrote sadly of Englishmen who had not been 
allowed to enjoy ‘their right inheritance’ and those who had ‘their rights 
pulled away Кош them’.? His lost clerkship was a case in point. 


The accession of the Protestant ‘Deborah’, as Neale so aptly character- 
ized Elizabeth, must have given new hope to Hales. He would reclaim his 
office. But a real legal tangle existed. The patent of 1545, renewed in 1547, 
listing Hales and Sadler as joint tenants, had never been cancelled. The 
legality of the patent of 1557, by virtue of which Kempe exercised his office, 
depended on the alleged deal made by Hales with Sadler in 1554 which, if it 
indeed existed, might have had some limiting clause or condition making 
possible Hales’ return to office. For a time the dilemma was simply ignored, 
although there are grounds for believing that Elizabeth immediately 
declared Hales to be one of the clerks of the hanaper.* The evidence of the 
pardon roll of 1559 is supported by Hales’ own later contention that he held 
the office by virtue of the grant of Henry VIII, implying that no regrant was 
even necessary. He had merely come into his own.5 That interpretation is 
supported circumstantially by the fact that the lands that he had quit- 
claimed in the fifteen-fifties reverted to him in 1558. At least they were 
inventoried in his will? and, more pointedly, were listed among his pos- 
sessions in the official inquisition post mortem of 1572." Hales went about the 
difficult task of reconstructing his shattered career, the details of which are 
of no concern here except as they relate to the events leading to his great 
dispute with Sadler over the hanaper and its profits. 

Until 1565 nothing unusual happened between the two men who once 
again held the hanaper jointly. They were still of a like mind in some things. 
In February 1565 Hales was in prison as a result of certain. writings of his 
against the queen's inaction on the succession question about which Sadler 
had spoken so fiercely in 1563. They were even more in agreement about 
protecting their interest in the hanaper, when that interest was questioned 
by Hales' old enemy Francis Kempe. Їп 1565 Francis Kempe's stubborn 
hold on some of the profits of the hanaper finally brought the legal problem 
created in 1557 to a head. ‘The privy council sent a letter to certain justices 


17. Foxe, Acts and Monuments (8 vols., 1870), viii. 673. 

* Neale, ‘The Via Media in Politics’, in his Essays tn Elixabethan History, p. 115. 

31 can find no evidence of a cancellation. Sadler certainly told Burghley that ће 
held the office ‘not by the Queenes Maiesties lres patentes but by the grainte of 
her Father longe bifor the makynge of the saide statute.' (Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 
38136 fo. 43, 13 Арг. 1572.) The statute in question was no doubt that of 7 Edw. 
VI requiring the hanaper clerk to account in the exchequer. Sadler, ill at his home 
at Standon, told Burghley: ‘I am muche less able to stande, much lesse to come to 
the Exchequer.’ 

*Cal. Pat. Rolls 1558—60, p. 156. * Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 38136 fo. 43. 

* Somerset House, P.C.C. 8 Peter. 

"P.R.O., Inquisitions post mortem, Wards 14/16/4. 
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ordering them to ' considre Master Kempes case touchyng the clerkeship of 
the hanaper', also requesting that a report of their findings be submitted 
within as short a space of time as possible.! A fortnight later such a report 
was made to the council, which resolved to consider the case and report their 
disposition therein to Elizabeth.* 

Whatever the councillors did failed to resolve the dispute. In January 
1566 Hales wrote to Sir William Cecil, asking the chief minister to intercede 
with the queen to obtain his release from prison. He wished to be temporarily 
at liberty in order to defend his interest against Kempe, whose claims were 
going to be aired in chancery. Hales alleged the justice of his case, claim- 
ing that Kempe wished to sell his share of the office to facilitate a trip abroad. 
Changes in religion, Hales wrote, no longer favoured Kempe's career. If 
that was not the obvious reason for Kempe's indecent haste, perhaps Kempe 
would remain at home and ' converte a grete pece to hys own profit, as he 
began the terme befor I came home’. The luxuriousness of Kempe's 
вїаїе was cited as evidence for the alleged 'conversion' or profit-taking, 
although in the same breath Hales paradoxically insisted on the smallness of 
the profits of his office. Hales ended conventionally, trusting only to the 
justice of his cause, ‘whiche I dowte not wyll prevayle, has Kempe nevar so 
many frendes, if I maye be at the heryng thereof’.® 

Hales was not without friends of his own in his effort to get the case 
decided in his favour. Sadler was once more on his aide, as was Cecil. А 
letter from Hales to Cecil proves that he was able to be at liberty in order 
to testify in the case.* Of even greater interest are the chancery records 
themselves which enable the disputed points to be reconstructed. They are 
Sadler's complaint against Kempe, alleging that Kempe unjustly engrossed 
the profits of the banaper, and Kempe's answer to the bill of complaint. 

The matter at issue was this: who was rightfully to have the profits of the 
clerkship ? Sadler and Hales relying on the patent of 1546 argued that they 
alone were so entitled, with succession in survivorship guaranteed to their 
heirs. They maintained that they enjoyed their rights until 19 August 1557, 
at which time Kempe did wrongfully assert his patent, made out to him and 
Sadler, in derogation of Hales' rights. Kempe, for his part, alleged that 
Hales’ patent had been called in and cancelled. Sadler and Hales entered а 
traverse to that part of Kempe's pleading, although they admitted they had 
not enjoyed the favour shown to Kempe by Philip and Mary. It was also 
established that from the date of the Marian patent Kempe had actually 


1 Acts of the Privy Council, 1558-70, p. 192. 1 [bid., p. 196. 

* Brit. Mus., Lansdowne MS. 9 (4). 

4Lincoln’s Inn, Lincoln's Inn MSS., Chancery Processes, unaccessioned items. 
А сору of the document is in P.R.O., S.P. 12/46 по. 30. 

5 P.R.O.,, C 3/162/71. Kempe's replies are clipped to the back of the complaint 
addressed to the lord keeper by Sadler. It is interesting to speculate whether 
Kempe was induced to surrender his share of the hanaper profits as early ав 1560, 
when he was granted the reveraion of the notaryship in chancery jointly held by 
Sadler end Raylton, upon the latter's death in that year (P.R.O., C 66/966 m. 2, 
26 Dec. 1560). 
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taken the profits of the office. Despite frequent protests by Sadler and Hales, 
Kempe had never made restitution of the sums he realized before Elizabeth’s 
accession. Therefore they wished a subpoena to be issued, ordering Kempe 
to show cause why he ought to have the profits owing to them. 

Kempe’s answer was a small masterpiece of defence. He never acknow- 
ledged any of the particulars of the bill of complaint to be true. He merely 
pointed out that he had been joined with Sadler by ‘sufficient lettres 
patentes’, claiming rather indignantly that on that account alone he ought 
not to have to answer false charges. He further argued that he could not 
understand how Sadler, who was i possession of the office, could possibly 
be a plaintiff in the case. Let Hales produce his letters patent, if he had any 
case at all. Then, instructing the chancellor on a point of law, perhaps a bit 
aridly, Kempe pointed out that Sadler and Hales ought to have sued a writ of 
novel disseisin in any case, since that writ alone applied to the facts stated in 
the bill of complaint. What was at stake, ће said, was possession of the profits, 
a claim clearly anterior to that of ownership or right, from a legal point of 
view.! He shrewdly insisted that a matter of possession was at stake. 

Thus did Kempe belabour Sadler with not having legitimate standing as a 
_ Plaintiff, while trying to show that Hales had the wrong writ. Their com- 
plaint ‘taxes the assize’, Kempe claimed, demanding judgment ‘of the 
insufficinecie of their saide bill and prayeth to be dysmyssed with the costes 
for hys wrongful vexacon in thys behaulfe sustayned’. 

No decision in the case has survived, but it is known that Kempe’s 
learned argument about the possessory assizes and the tortuous ways of 
sixteenth-century law did not prevail. Hales was apparently awarded the 
disputed share of the office, for when next heard of, in 1571, he is seised of 
both office and profits, although he is once again fighting to make good his 
claim 


The trouble in 1571 was not with Kempe or any office underling; it was 
with Hales’ old friend Sir Ralph Sadler. The evidence for this penultimate 
stage in the struggle for the spoils of the hanaper, which turned out to be a 
lesson in property and politics for all concerned, is a striking letter from 
Hales to Robert Dudley, the famous earl of Leicester." Dated 27 July 1571, 
the letter well supports Sir John Neale’s view of the place of patronage and 
the struggle for position in the Elizabethan age. After a properly fulsome 


1The point is this: regardless of the right to the office and its profits, Hales’ 
claim amounted to an assertion that he had recently been dispossessed of something 
he once held. Between the hearing of the complaint and the death of Hales in 
1572, there can be no doubt of his activity in the office: see Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 
5756 fos. 15-60 and Add. MS. 28039, as well as P.R.O., E 351/1591—1606 (de- 
clared accounts 1550—72), in which documents Kempe does not appear as an agent 
in the hanaper’s affairs. 

*! Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 32091 fos. 248—2507, obviously not the draft sent but a 
fair copy of the letter. 

*See Neale’s ‘Elizabethan Political Scene’ in Essays in Elixabethan History, 
PP. 59-84, where the Leicester-Burghley dialectic vis-à-vis patronage is fully 
set out. Sadler was on good terms with both of the faction leaders. 
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address to the august earl, Hales went right to the heart of his grievance. He 
preached on the text *he who useth charyte shall prevayle'. Sadler, the 
friend of many years, had used Hales uncharitably. Apparently Sir Ralph 
had spoken to Leicester about Hales and the hanaper and the efforts then 
under way to oust Hales from his office: 


Who wolde have thoughte that Syr Rafe Sadleyer wolde have gon abowte to 
supplante John Hales. Surely John Hales wolde nevar bifor thynke yt. Syr Rafe 
at шу beyng in London ... willes my brothar to breke wyth me touchyng the 
surrender of theffice for hys sonne yet wyth thys addicyon, if yt ahulde appere I 
lyked not the matyer he wolde not dropp yt. Now І see ће myndeth hymselfe 
and hys owne gud than hys frendes who hath done more nowe for hym than evar 
manne дуд in Englonde.... And I must confesse he hath bene my excedynge 
frende. 


Perplexed by such lack of charity in a lifelong friend, Hales divined the 
cause of Sadler's seeming avarice in solicitousness for Henry Sadler, Sir 
Ralph's youngest and favourite son, who was of an age to enter the queen's 
government. Henry Sadler, Hales related, had been the recipient of many 
kindnesses from John Hales. Yet he 


thynketh not to thanke John Hales more than hys father. But verily to be playne 
wyth your lordshypp in thys, there ys nothyng in hym but pryde intollerabull, 
malys and greed insatiabull, vertues proper for suche proper gentilmenne. The 
matyer is begon but not likelie to be ended во. It wyl com to thys issue, whether 
Syr Rafe hath done more for John Hales or John Hales for Sir Rafe Sadleyer. My 
humble prayer to your lordshypp is that whatsoever shalbe said by hym to you 
agenst me it wyl plese you to kepe thone eare open til you here me. 

Then, after further strong words about the ‘fowle deed’, Hales posed a 
solution to the dispute over the office: 


It ys tolde me Syr Rafe Sadleyer hath also reportyd he hath of late ben offeryd 
foure hundred poundes in money and more and twoo hundred poundes yerely for 
thoffyce duryng hys lyfe. Yf thys be во yt stondeth wyth reason that I that have 
the Book profyttes shulde have the betar parte. If he wyl gyve my fyve hundred 
poundes in money and a hundred poundes yerely duryng my lyfe let hum doo wyth 
thoffyce what he pleseth. I shall then the more be readye to do your lordshypp 
service than any other. Otherwyse I mynde not to departe with my ryghtes. 


What is so extraordinary here is this: why had some office-seekers re- 
portedly offered Sadler hundreds of pounds for an office the official value of 
which was less than £50 in fees and some £20 p.a. ‘pro expensis equorum ' ? 
Moreto the point, why should Sadler refuse, alleging, if Hales can be trusted, 
that he had better offers? Finally despite the ambiguity of Hales' own letter 
—was he trying to sell out to Sadler or merely get a share of the sale price 
bruited about ?—what exactly was the worth of the hanaper? As will be 
seen, the answer cannot be found in Peck’s naive account of its value. 
А meaningful answer can be found only in the course of estimating what 

TF, Peck, Desiderata Curiosa (a vols., 1732—5), І. ii. 12, gives the ‘rent’ or salary 
as £43 138 4d, with an annuity of £40 ' beyonde the rent.’ | 
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was the worth of influence at the great seal of the realm. Working with the 
full set of hanaper documents for the mid-sixteenth century, it has been 
possible to make some estimate of hanaper profits retained by the keeper. 
The actual ‘rent’ or salary was [43 13s 4d p.a. There was an annuity of £40 
' beyonde the rent'.! Riding expenses of 18d per diem were granted, with a 
livery and the ‘accustomed fees charged at the seale aswell'.! Despite the 
belief of Maxwell-Lyte that riding money was a stereotyped payment made 
for 365 days,? actual accounts show that Sadler's average claim was for 200 
days a year.* His robes allowance or livery was worth £2 6s 84.5 Even with 
the addition of other fees than those given for riding with the chancellor,® 
the income established in the patent of office was hardly more than £65 p.a., 
to which may be added the annuity, giving a total of £ x00." 

Nothing has yet been said here of the hidden profits of the office arising 
from the routine work of веа пр. By hidden profits is meant the system of 
fees and gratuities that made any important clerkship valuable. While 
today few fees are taken and retained by public officials in the normal 
exercise of their office, sixteenth-century officials counted the fee system 
among the great blessings of office-holding. Fees given to speed favours 
were more important to most clerks than salaries. Offices directly connected 
with the expediting of grants sat astride the flood of patronage, providing 
maximum opportunities for the exaction of gratuities and douceurs. It was 
that factor that enhanced the worth of every major clerkship in a sealing or 
spending department.? Witness Sadler at the hanaper. А portion of all 
* hanaper fines or sums paid for writings in chancery went to the keeper. In 
the aixteenth century the amount due to the clerk was fixed at 22 6d for every 
writ or other document passing the seal.” Since the particulars of the hanaper 
accounts kept by the comptroller listed all such writings individually, an 
exact reckoning of Sadler’s average annual take is possible? Also, since 


1P.R.0., С 66/700 m. 29, where no mention is made of the annuity, but the 
salary is stated to be £40 р.а, with 18d per diem in riding expenses. 

* Actual warrants for payment to Sadler can be found in P.R.O., E 101/224/7 
m. 3d (annuity); 224/2 (riding money) and 223/15 (‘rent’). The most interesting 
independent confirmation of income is to be found in the accounts kept by Sadler's 
receiver-general Gervase Cawood, which survive in Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 35824, а 
leather-bound volume among the Hardwicke Papers: see especially foe. 31 et sqq. 

*Maxwell-Lyte, р. 284. 

*P.R.O., E 101/227/7, 11; 223/6; for claims of 194, 192 and 200 days. 

*P.R.O., E 101/222/11 m. 1. 

*Elton, The Tudor Revolution in Government, p. 103, especially the account of the 
transformation of the payments found in n. 3, where the question is fully discussed 
with appropriate references. 

"битв realized ‘in expensis equitentium cum domino cancellario’ or ‘pro 
expensis equorum’ varied from £13 112 (1536) to £26 16s (1543). 

*See MacCaffrey in Elizabethan Government and Society for an excellent treat- 
ment of the problems raised by the fee system. 

*P.R.O., C 66/700 m. 29: ‘feoda debita et consueta’. 

1? See P.R.O., E 101/222/8 for an example of ‘particulares contrarotulamentum 
hanaperii’, a large parchment roll of 25 membranes sewn medially. Other examples 
аге E 101/223/4, тт and 224/4, 8. These are a valuable source for biography and 
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required fees were rarely remitted,! multiplying the number listed by 
25 6d in any year will give roughly the desired income totals. From 1541 to 
1547 the average was /125.% 

That figure represents only the customary fees. Gratuities or douceurs 
are, by their very nature, difficult to trace. It is possible, however, by a 
somewhat circuitous but fairly accurate method to estimate their worth. 
Offices in the late Tudor and early Stuart period had a capital value. That 
is to say that some writers reported the sale price of offices and the years' 
purchase involved—a convenient way to express the assured annual yield of 
an office. If allowance is made for a doubling of values between 1570 and 
the early Stuart sale prices listed by Aylmer in his recent study, though it 
should be realized that the changing value of office may not have been 
identical in extent with that of the general commodity index, Aylmer’s 
figures can be applied in the present case.? In 1620 the hanaper was sold 
for £2400, at three years’ purchase, or an annual value of /8оо.* With the 
allowance for inflation mentioned above, the hanaper ought to have been 
worth roughly £400 p.a. to Sadler and Hales in the mid-sixteenth century.5 

The figures which were introduced above, illustrating the recurring 
income from all predictable sources c. 1550, indicated a net value of roughly 
£200 р.а. : nearly £100 from salaries and expenses and about the same sum 
from the profits of sealing. That would leave about [200 in gratuities and 
favours beyond the fees. А tidy income from a minor office! No wonder the 
rumoured buyer of 1571 was willing to pay £400 down and {200 p.a. for 
life; the first figure accords well enough with the above estimate of the 
annual worth of the place. Sadler lived to be eighty years of age. The 
prospective purchaser in 1571 would have had to pay out £3700 before 
Sadler died in 1587. How could he anticipate that the keeper, who was 
sixty-four in 1571, would live more than five or six years? Luckily for him, 
Sadler refused to sell. 

One more point about hanaper value needs to be made. At the end of any 
accounting period the clerk often had surplus funds in hand, ‘arrearages’ 
as they are called in the accounts. By the custom of the time the clerk in 


administrative history, since they can supply omissions in the enrolment of сћипсегу 
bills, privy seal warrants and signet records. 

1 Sec the numerous examples of remitted fees as a favour to the great men of the 
day, Cromwell, Audley, Wriothesley and others, in P.R.O., E 101/222/8. For self- 
indulgence, see Е 101/223/1 m. 7. 

* In addition to those already cited, see P.R.O., E 101/222/9; 223/4. 

* See Aylmer’s treatment of the problem, pp. 204-10, 217, 221—3. 

* [bid., pp. 217, 222. 

* An inflation of 400% is usually postulated for the period 1540-1640. There is 
reason to believe that by the year 1570 prices had doubled over what they were in 
с. 1540. On this question see the interesting evidence of W. Т. MacCaffrey, 
Exeter, 1540—1640 (Cambridge, Mass., 1958), pp. 54—7 апа that given by Simpson, 
РР. 168–70, 177—9 and 195-215. I must admit that my figure of c. 100% rises from 
X540 to 1570 and again from 1570 to 1620 are merely informed guesses, based in 
part on the recent literature and in part on my own work in hanaper profits. 
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question could invest such sums to his own satisfaction and profit.! Sadler 
often has sums in excess of £1000 carried over from year to year and marked 
‘remanet clare’ in his accounts.* Although there is no direct evidence 
that he took advantage of arrearages in that manner, it is known that he was 
engaged in money-lending and buying and selling foreign coins on the 
London exchange. It ought not to be supposed that a man whose motto 
carved above his chair in the great hall at Standon was * Waste not ; want not ; 
spare not’ was aloof from the habit of his day. When the Crown left its 
money in Sadler's hands after it was due, it gave him the interest. 


Now that the management of the hanaper, its long history under Sadler 
and Hales and the value of the office have been examined, some answers may 
be given to the initial set of questions. Sadler managed the office by virtue 
of his long friendship with John Hales, who stayed on as co-keeper until his 
death in 1572, a sure sign that Sadler held fast in his refusal to sell to Hales 
or anyone else. Death alone ended the long running duel that had dissolved 
an ancient friendship. It can now readily be understood why men valued 
minor offices so keenly and held on to them despite the push of major state 
affairs. ‘The hanaper was worth roughly £400 p.a.; it was lucrative. It 
could well be the foundation of a modest fortune. It had capital value. It 
was a place in the warm sun of Tudor patronage. 

Something of importance beyond the details of management and value 
has also emerged. Immediately after Hales died Sadler sued for Burghley's 
favour, in order to get the office for his son Henry Sadler. Both the reversion 
and the co-tenancy wereat stake. The letter from the chancellor of the duchy 
to the lord treasurer still survives and is a worthy codicil to the story : 


Please yt your lordshypp I have by thys berar receyved your courteous lettres 
whych yt hath pleased you to vouschafe to wryte unto me your powre frende, 
whth all the bylles signed by the Queenes Maiestie for my sonne to be ioyned wyth 
me in thoffice of thanaper. For the whych I most humblie thanke your lordshypp 
havyng nothyng else tender agayne but my hertes prayer and servyce whereof 
your lordshypp wylbe assured whilst my lyfe lastest and the younge mannes 
also. As he hath good cause во I dowte not but he wyl pray for your lordshypp and 
meanes hymselfe to do your lordshypp such servyce as he is able.‘ 


The hanaper was to be aging Sir Ralph Sadler’s patrimony to his youngest 
and favourite son, a lad who was just reaching his majority when Hales so 
conveniently died. So did a Tudor pluralist provide for his family against 


1Aylmer, pp. 167 ff. 

*P.R.O., E 351/3025-6, Sadler’s wardrobe accounts, also showing positive 
arrearages of sums varying from £1149 to £2137. For the hanaper surpluses see 
E 101/223/13 and 224/14. 

"Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 35824 foe. 36-38v. We know very little of such trans- 
actions. I hope to do an article based on the negotiations of the Heneages, a court- 
connected family active in the loan market in the early Tudor period. Notes, 
indentures, wills, letters and an account book аге preserved in P.R.O., E 192/a. 

‘Brit. Mus., Lansd. MS. 16 (38) fo. 78, 11 Jan. 1573. : 
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the harsh law of filius primo-genitus. Young Sadler held the office with his 
father after 1572 and, upon Sadler's death in 1587, the son keptthe post until 
1604. Of course, when it finally left the hands of а Sadler, after seventy 


years, the office was 80141 
А. J. SLavin 


1Еог Henry Sadler’s long tenure of the hanaper see P.R.O., E 351/1607-a1 
(declared accounts 1572-87) and also E 351/1622—38 (declared accounts 1587—1604), 
especially the subsidiary material in Е 351/1637-8. 


Political Affiliations in the House of Commons 
after Pym's Death 


THE DEATH of Pymbrought about a political crisis in the house of commons. 
The House was bereft of its most talented leader, and his own party of the 
centre lost the unifying force which had held it together. It has been tradi- 
tional for historians to identify the opposing factions in the two Houses as 
the War and Peace parties before the end of 1643, and as the Independents 
and Presbyterians after the beginning of 1644, as though there was some 
necessary connexion between these categories. In effect the majority of the 
Peace party core were Presbyterians, and the most militant War party men, 
with one exception,! were Independents. But where do these tight groups 
leave the majority of the vocal and backbench members of the Commons ? 
What happened to the vacillators, so ably led by the versatile and un- 
doctrinaire Pym ? What determined their political attitudes after his death ? 
Were they consistent or predictable in their change ? Two further problems 
arise in the course of answering these questions. Did the same body of men 
remain prominent after the initiative shifted from the centre to the radical 
side? And what was the nature of the relationship between the old parties of 
Рупа day and the Presbyterians and Independents after 1644? This article 
attempts to deal with these questions. 

Pym's effective middle-of-the-road policy died with him, and many of 
the issues which had held his supporters together during his lifetime changed 
due to the course of the war. In his time he had upheld many divergent 
causes. By simultaneously pursuing inconsistent policies, he attracted 
supporters whose interests actually differed widely but who were prepared 
to vote together as a result of his expert handling. Pym had been a supporter 
of the war in Ireland, attracting Sir John Clotworthy and the Irish lobby; 
after 1644 this war came to be regarded as a wasteful and digressionary 
activity by all who wanted to see the king defeated in England. He had been 
a prime mover of the alliance with Scotland, collecting many northerners 
like Sir William Armine, and many Presbyterians like Sir Walter Erle and 
Sir John Corbett; after 1644 the alliance had wilted under the strain of 
mutual distrust and disillusionment about a uniform religious settlement, 
and only the staunchest Presbyterians who wanted a quick restoration of 
peace and monarchy continued to ally themselves with Scottish interests. 
He had depended strongly upon the military and financial assistance of 
London, winning the support of men with City interests like John Glyn, Sir 
Gilbert Gerrard, Bulstrode Whitelock and Sir William Waller; after the 
establishment of the New Model army the London militia became obsolete 
and its talents were dispersed in the national army. He had consistently 
defended the Lord General, the unpopular earl of Essex, gaining the undying 


1Zouch Tate. 
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allegiance of the latter’s friends, like Sir William Stapleton; after Pym’s 
death Essex became discredited by all who wanted to see a parliamentary 
victory, and his supporters looked for accommodation with the king. Pym 
had held together the early opposition faction based on the eastern gentry 
connexion which included Sir Thomas Barrington, Sir William Masham, 
Oliver Cromwell, Richard Knightley, James and Nathaniel Fiennes and 
others; with his death the pivot of this rambling kinahip system collapsed 
leaving the members free to align themselves on political issues. Pym’s 
policy could be all things to all men; army officers such as Armine and 
Purefroy, who wanted to go on fighting while allowing the door for negotia- 
tion to remain open, looked towards his vigorous lead; on the other hand, 
men like Whitelock and Glyn, who distrusted Charles but who could see 
no alternative but to come to terms with him soon, supported all Pym’s 
attempts to negotiate. The success of the reorganized army resolved some of 
these problems, and the cluster of wavering opinion on political and religious 
matters tended to spread itself to the extremes. 

This could in one sense be the answer to what happened to the Middle 
party after the death of Pym. But until we can bring together all the evidence 
of the political behaviour of the more vocal members of the Commons, and 
especially of the ones who had earlier followed Pym, the answer remains 
only an hypothesis. This leaves the problem of how to identify different 
political opinions during the period from 1644 to 1646. The most obviously 
useful indicator of political attitude which can be gleaned from the meagre 
material printed in the Commons’ Journals is the information on divisions in 
the House. We cannot be certain in every case what the issue of controversy 
was, but we can usually see how the tellers aligned themselves. Divisions 
took place on such subjects as church government, negotiation with the 
king, policy towards the royalists, what to do with delinquents and their 
property, the campaign in Ireland, relationa with the Scots, the New 
Model and army organization, the Self-denying Ordinance, navy adminis- 
tration, favours for individual M.P.s, local defence and administration, and 
во on. From these issues we can get some idea of the attitudes of the tellers 
to the major political crises of the day. 

To illustrate the changing political orientation of some of the active 
Parliamentarians a Table has been drawn up! comparing their behaviour 
before and after 1644. It ascribes to each member his known political stand 
before 1644, the number of times he acted as teller in divisions after that 
time, what side he took on political and religious issues, and tentatively places 
him in a new political category. ; 

I 

It will be useful to look first at what happened to the people who belonged 
to the political parties before 1644.* It is striking that all who had earlier 

18ее Table I, p. 69 below. 

‘The terms of reference—Peace, Middle and War parties, are modelled on those 
of J. Herter, Reign of King Pym (Cambridge, Mass., 1942); and also on the 
behaviour of members on parliamentary committees from 1642 to 1644. 
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been uncompromisingly in favour of the war remained unambiguously 
radical. А large number of earlier War party men acted as tellers. Of the 
twenty-two identifiable ‘fiery spirits’ twelve appear in our list; at least five 
of the remainder were away on active service or became disqualified by the 
Self-denying Ordinance.! The only notable absentee from the most active 
of the earlier radicals was Oliver St. John, who, apart from being busy on the 
Committee of both Kingdoms, may have been technically excluded from 
being teller due to his position as Solicitor. 

Not only did the War party remain radical, but its members rarely acted 
inconsistently in any controversy. With the exception of Waller, who had 
been a radical only by adoption and not by temperament, there were no 
defections; and only Henry Marten and Edward Bainton ever blotted their 
copy-book by appearing even once with the opposition. The fractious 
Bainton? was іп any case regarded on the lunatic fringe of the radicals, and his 
activity in divisions mirrored more his personal interest in the fate of in- 
dividuals, than any political principles.* Unlike him, Marten was extremist 
on political principle, having been expelled for his outspoken republicanism 
in 1643. His return two years later showed the strength of the new radical 
wing. As teller he upheld in most cases the typical War party line; for 
example, he maintained with the radicals that Ireland should be ignored 
until the war was won in England;5 he favoured the publication of a 
democratic and levelling document presented to the House ; and he opposed 
а royalist petition from London seeking to exonerate Sir Thomas Glemham, 
held there after his capture." 

With a few exceptions then, the old radicals remained wholehearted 
enthusiasts for the war. This is hardly surprising. Men who were pre- 
pared to thumb their noses at the king at a time when his armies stood just 
outside London were not likely to lose their impudence when Charles was 
neatly isolated and effectively cowed. They had everything to gain and 

1Alexander Rigby, John Venn, Herbert Morley, John Gurdon, Miles Corbett. 

*He had been put forward as the champion of the London volunteer army, which 
was a radical scheme to activate the languishing Lord General. British Museum, 
Harley MS. 165 fo. 169; Hexter, Reign of King Pym, p. 128; C. M. Williams, 
“The Political Career of Henry Marten’ (unpublished Oxford D.Phil. thesis, 1954). 

*D'Ewes, admittedly a biased reporter from the ‘right’, castigates him on the 
occasion of speaking against Pym’s mild motion to prolong the peace talks in April, 
saying he acted purely ‘to ingratiate himself with the fierie spirits and to prepare 
the way for his father’s deliverie’ (the latter being in disgrace for some dubious 
activities in Wiltshire relating to the local royalists). Brit. Mus., Harl. MS. 164 
fo. 366; Mary Е. Keeler, The Long Parliament, 1640-1641: a biographical study of its 
members (Philadelphia, 1954), pp. 101-2. 
Ры of the House оў Commons, iv. 64, 82, 527, 700, 707 (hereafter cited ав 

šIbid., p. 521. Here he was opposed by Sir John Clotworthy and Sir John 
Evelyn, both of whom were interested in a parliamentary victory in Ireland to 
safeguard their interests and property there. ‘There appeared to be an ‘Irish lobby’ 
in the Peace party. 

* [bid., р. 590. He was opposed by the Presbyterian Hollee and Stapleton. 

" Ibid., р. 657. 
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nothing to lose from driving a hard bargain with him. Their policy after 
1644 remained unclouded by compromise. They wanted to see the war 
effectively and quickly won with no distractions such as Ireland; they 
sought to exploit their enemies' wealth to lighten the burden of their own 
supporters; they jettisoned their timid allies the Scots; they wanted the 
king brought to heel and Parliament’s supremacy guaranteed. Whatever 
their positive religious views, they were opposed to Presbyterianism? and 
consistently supported religious decentralization and democracy. Like the 
other groups, they had no positive policy to put forward as a programme of 
reconstruction—their sole aim was to beat the king and maintain their 
political influence in the Commons and in the army. 

The War party had only one defection, Waller, but gained many recruits. 
Some were men who had taken no active political part in early parliamentary 
affaire. John Moore, John Lisle? and John Crew‘ had been administrators 
and worked on innumerable parliamentary committees, Sir John Danvers 
was a Recruiter. But the more active among the new radicals came from the 
old Middle party which disintegrated at Pym’s death. Sir John Evelyn, 
Oliver Cromwell, Sir William Armine, Nathaniel Fiennes, William Pure- 
froy, Sir William Brereton, Sir William Masham, Robert Goodwyn and 
John Ashe were all men who had experience in the parliamentary army and 
who had been cautious about the peace negotiations with the king. They had 
probably differed from the real radicals who asked for the king’s conclusive 
defeat by wanting peace on Parliament’s terms. But when it became obvious 
that the talks were leading nowhere and that Charles could not be trusted 
even for the periods of truce, they turned towards the War party. They now 

ized that the Scots were not prepared to extend themselves on behalf of 
the English and that the money spent on an over-large army was diminishing 
the funds available for the New Model. So they helped to overturn Pym’s 


1 Waller was the only clear Presbyterian; Strode died before he could be classified; 
Mildmay has been called a ‘Presbyterian Independent’, while Hayman and 
Wallop left no indication of their religious leanings. 

*In the ensuing discussion biographical information, except where otherwise 
specified, has been collected from: Keeler; D. Brunton and D. H. Pennington, 
Members of the Long Parliament (1954), for the political and family background; 
G. Yule, The Independents in the English Civil War (Cambridge, 1958) and J. H. 
Hexter, ‘The problem of tbe Presbyterian Independents’, Amer. Hist. Rev., xliv 
(1938—9), 29-49; also E. Hyde, 1st earl of Clarendon, History af the Great Rebellion, 
ed. W. D. Macray (5 vols., Oxford, 1888), cited hereafter as Clarendon; S. R. 
Gardiner, History of the Great Civil War (4 vols., 1901); and Dictionary af National 
Biography. 

3 Both developed leanings to Independency sometime after 1643 (Yule, pp. 106, 
IIo), 

*D’Ewes noted a change of attitude in Crew, who hed begun by opposing 
Strafford's attainder (D.N.B., xiii. 79) but who swung behind Parliament’s cause 
(Brit. Mus., Harl. MS. 163 fo. 291). He had been a member of the powerful 
Council of War (Hexter, Reign of King Pym, p. 144) and wes uncompromising at 
Uxbridge (Clarendon, viii. 261, 212, 248). Nevertheless he was a Presbyterian, 
unlike his other radical colleagues—a fact which evidently did not worry him until 
1648 (Gardiner, iv. 253). 7 
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old policy and co-operated wholeheartedly in getting rid of their neighbours 
with all possible speed. Тће old need for using Ireland for propaganda pur- 
poses had disappeared with growing parliamentary ascendancy, the threat 
from tbe rebels dissipated itself in the need to fight the war on the home 
front, and the Irish investors found themselves largely backing the forces of 
peace which alone represented an early return to normal trading conditions. 
So Pym's erstwhile followers began to concentrate on an all-out effort at 
home. 'ТҺеу welded themselves into a strong radical force, built up the 
New Model, and refused to compromise with the king and his followers. 
At the same time they evolved a method of using the wealth of their oppon- 
ents to pay for the ravages of the war whenever they could lay their hands on 
rich royalist estates. 

The old supporters of Pym who now went over to the War party had all 
been active army men during the period of most intense fighting. Brereton 
had been in charge of military operations in Cheshire and the north-east 
which had kept him away from the political centre during 1643. Cromwell 
continued to be periodically absent on campaigns. Armine was an important 
northerner who fought with Fairfax. Fiennes had participated, rather 
ignominiously, in the siege at Bristol. Purefroy and Masham had organized 
the militias in their respective counties of Warwickshire and Essex. Ав 
Table IT: indicates, these men were a coherent group in other ways. Some 
were related through the intricate kinship linking the gentry of the south- 
eastern counties, and had participated in the colonizing activities character- 
istic of this opposition cadre in the sixteen-thirties.! Several became 
interested in colonizing Ireland as well as the New World.? The majority 
were ‘mere’ gentry. John Ashe—‘the greatest clothier in England'—was 
the only merchant, but Sir William Masham was related to influential 
London trading families.5 Sir John Evelyn’s family had long been office- 
holders from the Crown® and the recipients of the lucrative gunpowder 
monopoly. These three were certainly rich from sources other than land, 
but Nathaniel Fiennes and Sir William Armine had large estates. Nearly all 
these men had been active as civic administrators in the counties before the 
war.’ During the war some had continued to interest themselves in local 

18ее p. 70 below. 

2The link between the eastern gentry, political opposition and colonial ventures 
has been established by A. P. Newton, Colonising Activities of the Puritans (New 
Haven, 1914); Hexter, Reign of King Pym, passtm discusses the same connexion. 

*Robert Goodwyn had been occupied with Irish affairs as a Commissioner and 
Adventurer since 1642 and had sat on moet committees related to the third king- 
dom. As chairman of the executive committee he had even threatened abandonment 
of financial support unless Irish affairs received more prominent attention (Brit. 
Mus., Harl. М5. 164 fo. 245). 

*Yule, p. 86. * Keeler, pp. 268-9. 

*G. Е. Aylmer, The King’s Servants (1961), p. 367. His father had been а clerk 
of chancery and Sir John had been in contact with the court in his own right 


(Keeler, p. 169). 
"Nathaniel Fiennes had spent most of his adult life travelling abroad (Keeler, 
p. 177), while Robert Goodwyn had been preoccupied with his Irish interests. 
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affairs in a military capacity. At Westminster several had become note- 
worthy opponents of the Crown before the outbreak of war. Evelyn, 
despite his family's court connexions, had been identified with the opposi- 
tion for political as well as religious reasons. Even his colleagues had been 
surprised, however, that the king had singled him out as one to whom ће 
would never grant a pardon. Evelyn was in many ways an enigmatic figure, 
for after having achieved this dubious distinction he turned to promoting 
the cause of peace during the negotiations with Charles later in 1643.1 
The failure of the peace negotiations evidently persuaded him for a time to 
come to terms with the king; but his plan was frustrated when his discreet 
enquiry to Oxford was intercepted. This abrupt change in his fortunes 
appears to have led to his abandoning the royalists and, on the old-established 
political principle, he joined the radicals. Yule? uses his evident opposition 
to ‘Presbyterian Church government’ which accompanied his change of 
plan, to show the identification of the Independents with the radicals of the 
House; certainly after that he became once again involved in parliamentary 
affairs as a fairly consistent War party member and Independent. 

Armine had served Parliament as a Највоп officer with the north even 
before the war; in October 1641 he had been sent as a Commissioner to keep 
an eye on the king during his visit to Scotland* and his later political 
affiliation was in part determined by his attitude to the parliamentary cause 
in the north.5 Fiennes and Ashe had been identified with the opposition 
from the first meeting of the Long Parliament —the former because of his 
family connexions with the cause of Puritan reform? and the latter because 
of his troubles with the previous administration over monopolies and the 
Laudian church.” 

In religious matters these old moderates who turned radical were not 
unequivocal Independents like the old War party men. At least four of 
them had been Presbyterian elders while clearly associating politically 
with the Independents ;* Evelyn trimmed from Presbyterianism to Inde- 
pendency at the critical time. This probably supports Yule’s thesis that the 
real Independents were more radical than any other group and that the 

‘Presbyterian Independents’ formed a more conservative wing. However, 
in во far as these men acted in divisions on religious matters, they supported 

1Clarendon, vi. 128-9, 318. 

*Brit. Mus., Harl. MS. 164 fo. 352; Harl. MS. 165 fo. 141. 

*Yule, pp. 43-4. “Clarendon, iii. 255. 

*D'Ewes named him as one of the supporters of Vane’s ‘northern faction’ at the 
end of 1643 who wanted to see 2 larger proportion of the war effort diverted to the 
support of the campaign in the north and in particular to the promotion of Fairfax’s 
army and the entry of the Scots into English affairs (Brit. Mus., Harl. MS. 165 fo. 
233). Of the 61 committees he attended from mid-1642 to the end of 1643, 14 
related to the Scots and то to northern affairs: here he featured as а central figure 
in administrative and financial matters. C.F., ii. 891, 981; iii. 76, 140, 333. 

‘He was a son of Lord Say and Sele, Pym’s main protagonist in the Lords 


(Hexter, Reign of King Pym, pp. 84-5). 
Keeler, p. 91. 
* Seo Hexter, ‘Problem of the Presbyterian Independents’, ubi supra; also Yule. 
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independent church government, decentralization and democratization of 
church leadership; their ‘Presbyterianism’ was not pervasive enough to 
make them support continued Scottish intervention in English affairs. 
To all intents and purposes their political Independency predominated 
over their possible religious Presbyterianism. 

The behaviour of these men at divisions after 1644 was almost entirely 
consistent and radical, especially as regards the treatment of delinquents, 
whom they wished to see condemned and whose property they wanted to 
confiscate to help pay the war debts.1 The majority also helped to drive the 
Scots from English soil and to divert attention and effort away from Ireland. 
They backed up Cromwell in the promotion of an Independent New Model 
and a few voted for the radical ргорова! to keep the Great Seal in the hands 
of parliamentary commissioners for life. The treatment of the king and lead- 
ing royalists was also consistent, although Cromwell’s absence from the 
divisions relating to negotiations with the king is striking. Perhaps he wanted 
to avoid getting too close to the republican position of some of his confreres 
at this stage. 

The men who joined the radicals from the old Middle party had all been 
active in the army; as a result, they had been unable to take an active part 
as politicos in the Commons during Pym's lifetime.! They had a more 
cautious and watchful attitude towards the king in the earlier negotiations. 
Because they had taken part in the fighting they felt personally more com- 
mitted and compromised. Most of them held command in theatres of war 
which conflicted with the interests of the Lord General, and on Pym’s 
death their other loyalties naturally took over, as D'Ewes suggested. Finally, 
they were all Independents, most with some definite ties to sectarianism. 

However, not all the military men who had supported Pym joined the 
radicals after his death. Sir Walter Erle,? Sir Anthony Irby and Richard 
Knightley had been among Pym's supporters and shared with their col- 
leagues many common traits; yet they continued to vacillate after 1644, 
and formed the core of the new Middle party. 'ТҺеу had been members of 
the more radical wing of Pym's followers, and had advocated a cautious, 
ever-ready attitude towards the king during the peace negotiations of 1643. 
They shared a similar family background; all three were related through 
the vast eastern gentry connexion,‘ all were moderately rich from land— 
‘mere’ but not declining gentry. Erle and Irby had been very active on 
committees before and after the outbreak of war® and Erle was named to 


1The only exception was Evelyn, who was perhaps more vulnerable than the 
more determined figures, and who tended to take a softer line on delinquents. 

*Only Goodwyn, Armine and Evelyn had been able to attend committees at 
all often—each had sat on about 60 between July 1642 and Dec. 1643. 

*He had been a professional soldier before the war and had fought for Parliament 
in the west and besieged Corfe Castle. 

*Hexter, Reign of King Pym, pp. 6, 87. 

"Erle had been on 88 committees before July 1642—a number exceeded at that 
time only by political leaders such as Glyn, Barrington, Pym and Holles. After the 
outbreak of war he had been on only 54 committees due to his frequent absence on 
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the Committee of Safety but did not often attend its important executive 
meetings due to military duties. He was generally regarded as prominent 
among the opposition.! Knightley, although a minor figure, was close enough 
to Pym to act as one of his pall-bearers.* All these men were clearly identified 
with the opposition and none of them trimmed like the later radical 
Evelyn. The one feature which differentiated them from their colleagues 
who joined the radicals was their adherence to Presbyterianiam. Erle had 
been interested in the Puritan settlements in America and was early 
identified with the opposition to Laud’s Episcopacy. Both Irby and 
Knightley opposed the Independents in parliament. Their religious 
affiliations were reflected in their inconsistent behaviour after 1644. While 
the new radicals were on the whole perfectly consistent in their political 
attitudes, these new Middle party men had no coherent policy on Ireland;? 
and they were more conciliatory towards the king, the royalists,* delinquents 
and the Scots. Their attitude on local issues also differed from that of the 
radicals, for they tended to put the interests of regional defence before the 
formation of a coherent national scheme.’ They appeared to share with the 
Peace party a feeling of uneasiness about the radicalism of the times; they 
did not want reprisals against the royalists to get out of hand, nor to antago- 
nize the king any further. Their adherence to Presbyterianism is reflected 
in their conciliatory attitude towards the Scots, which points to the close 
relation between religious and political motives. 

We have seen that there were some men who acted erratically in the post 
1644 divisions—men who could not be classified with either of the extreme 
parties. Apart from the old coterie around Pym, there were others with 
different political backgrounds who joined these trimmers. Sir William 
Waller had temporarily filled the role of radical hero when he was put for- 
ward as the most likely alternative to the peacebound Lord General by a 
radical committee of Commoners and Londoners in July 1643.6 But Waller 
military duties, Irby had spread his interests more widely but attended fewer 

1Clarendon, vi. 7, named him as one of the Ephori of the opposition and he was 
known to be in danger of impeachment after the famous Five Members (ibid., 
iv. 204n.). 

1 Hexter, Reign of King Рут, p. 6. 

2Erle acted with the radicals, Knightley against them on issues such as diverting 
funds for the war there. 

4Erle voted with the radical Haselrig in refusing a royalist payment of composition 
fines, but he did not seem to be acting on the War party principle that the royalists 
should be used to finance the war, as on another occasion he partnered Stapleton 
on the opposite side (C.J. iv. 247, 529). 

"Knightley was in favour of arming the Surrey militia but favoured adding 
moderates to the Warwickshire committee (C.¥., tv. 193, 545); Erle opposed the 
asecesment of his own south-west for the upkeep of Fairfax’s army in the north 
(ibid., p. 736), and he opposed the reinforcement of the garrison at Windsor 
ibid., p. 153). 
кн айык ИИТИИ. вара ка 
army of enthusiastic volunteers from London to take effective action in the field 
where Essex had failed. The plan collapsed partly due to Pym’s political prowess 
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was never a political radical, and as a soldier, his political activity in the 
Commons before 1643 was negligible.! When he resumed his seat in 1644 
he applied the lesson learnt as a commander, that as a Presbyterian he could 
not hope to act in complete unison with the Independents in parliament. 
Ая a result he remained rather inactive after 1644 and in divisions sided 
eometimes with the War party? but more usually with their opponents.* 
Others who vacillated during the political divisions after 1644 were Sir 
Michael Livesay, the only teller who was a Recruiter, and Robert Reynolds. 
The former might well have been among Pym’s supporters had he sat in 
the Commons during his lifetime, as his exemption from royal pardon in 
16425 and bis activity in his own county of Kent during the early war 
years indicate. In divisions he mostly supported the War party but his 
occasional lapses show that there were fundamental principles on which ће 
disagreed with the radicals." Unlike Livesay, Reynolds had been very active 
in some facets of the Commons’ business, although he had not been directly 
associated with Pym.® In later years he tended to act with the Peace party 


in ecotching it, and partly to the тосе of the leaders who vastly overrated the 
enthusiasm of the citizens (Brit. Mus., Harl MS. 165 fo. 169; Hexter, Reign of King 
Pym, p. 128; Valerie Pearl, London and the Outbreak af the Puritan Revolution 
(1961), p. 270 ff; Williams). 

1 Clarendon (vii. тоо) was almost moved to impartiality by Waller’s lack of political 
colour, giving him good marks as well for breeding as for military skill, and clearly 
pointing out his pasivo role in the political game: ‘They who looked upon the 
Earl of Essex as a man who would not keep them company to the end of their 
journey, had their eyes upon Sir William Waller as a man more for their turn, and 
were desirous to extol him the more that he might eclipse the other.’ 

*He attended the Committee of Safety 33 times in 18 months (Public Record 
Office, Commonwealth Exchequer Papers, S.P. 38/261—4). 

*With Vane he wanted Derby exempted from pardon (С.7., iv. 436); with 
Wentworth he voted to have the War party candidate, Batten, appointed as com- 
mander of the navy (ibid., p. 144). 

* Ibid., pp. 542, 593, 680. 

*Yule, p. 107. 

* А man of great local influence—he had been sheriff and military commander 
(Brunton and Pennington, p. 51)—ће would have been useful to the political 
leaders. If he had sat in 1640 he could have been for Kent what Barrington was for 
Essex, the focal point of county organixation and the link with the central govern- 
ment. His position in the county was unique as all the parliamentarians and nearly 
all the local gentry were notoriously neutral, Anglican and even pro-royalist (A. M. 
Everitt, The County Committee ој Kent in the Civil Wars (University of Leicester 
Occasional Papers, no. 10)); so much so that Livesay was unable even to gain a 
position on the local county committee until late in 1643, crowded as it was with 
the Oxindens and Honiwoods (ibid., p. 7). As a military man his support could have 
helped during the Kent risings which had troubled Parliament throughout the 
worst periods in the war. 

"Especially on the organization of the New Model and its independence from 
Parliament. 

* He had not played a lerge part ап the floor of the House but before the war he 
had been one of the three most prolific committee attenders who were not politically 
committed. Не had eat on 53 committees before July 1642, and from then until 
Dec. 1643 he attended 104 committees. 
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on parliamentary control of the New Model alongside his colleague пао 
and generally supported strong parliamentary rule—as one might exp 

from a bureaucratic administrator. On the other hand, he БА = 
Peace party on major issues such as attitudes to the king and his supporters.* 

Livesay, Reynolds and Waller certainly had no common political or 
religious credo. Waller was a Presbyterian; Livesay acted politically with 
the Independents ;3 Reynolds, а lay member of the Westminster Assembly, 
was a ‘ Presbyterian Independent’,‘ and remained an elder of the Presbyter- 
ian church despite Holles’ comment that ‘his Presbyterianism is fallen off 
and [he is] become thoroughly theirs '.5 

If we consider all the men who remained uncommitted between the War 
and Peace parties after 1644 we find a group which was not closely coherent 
and which lacked the common characteristics typifying the extreme 
parties. It is true that they shared a similar background—most of them had 
been in open opposition to the Crown in the early years of the Long Parlia- 
ment, most were ‘mere’ gentry who had been active in their counties and 
helped to кешеп parliamentary feeling there. Some but not all were 
military men; some were Independents,’ others Presbyterian ;? some were 
closely connected with Pym and the eastern gentry connexion ;? Waller was 
only tenuously connected with the earlier War party and not with the Middle 
party, while Livesay was a Recruiter with no previous ties with the parlia- 
mentary parties; some had been extremely active on committees in earlier 
years and were trained administrators; 1? others went relatively unnoticed 
in the House or on committees ;!* some were more enthusiastic local patriots 
and county committee-men,!* while others concentrated their efforts more 
on the national scale. 

In order to get some impression of the political interests of these men 
during the later years we need to analyse their activities in divisions. For 
example, all those who took part in divisions concerning the Scots were 
in favour of them, and therefore acted with the Peace party.4 On Ireland, 
those who participated were on the War party side.¥ On the treatment of 
individual delinquents they were divided, as we might expect, as personal 
interests were often involved.!5 When it came to negotiations with the king 
and the royalists, however, they were, with one exception, heavily committed 
to the War party.!? It is probably significant that they hardly participated in 


CJ. › iv. 43, 412. *Ibid., pp. 603, 485, 588. 
* Nothing specific is known of his religious views (Yule, p. 107). 
* Ibid., p. 115. 
* Select Tracts relating to the Civil Wars in England, ed. F. Maseres (1815), p. 308. 
"АП but Reynolds had been army officers 
"Livesay (?), Reynolds, a ‘Presbyterian Independent’. 


*Waller, Knightley, Irby, Erle. Erle, Irby, Knightley. 

!* Reynolds and Erle. U Knightley, Irby. 

за ту, Erle, Livesay, Reynolds. 13 Waller, 

“Erle, Irby, Waller. Erle, Knightley, Livessy. 


Reynolds opposed leniency, Erle trimmed, and Irby was in their favour. 
1" Knightley, Waller, Livesay; Irby trimmed. 
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matters relating to church government,! which might mean that their 
religious affiliations were only convenient tags for their behaviour at the time 
of Pride’s Purge. On local defence they tended to support the Peace party 
and favoured dismantling the military machine.! From this emerges a 
tentative picture of the new Middle party which wanted to conclude the war 
successfully in England, without the interference of extraneous issues like 
the Irish campaign. ‘Although local and personal interests sometimes con- 
flicted with this aim, it is noticeable that on the whole their policy was 
directed towards gaining the maximum from the war. The conciliatory line 
towards the Scots was not irreconcilable with this aim and was probably the 
result of the Presbyterian orientation of the majority of this group. 


II 


We now need to consider what happened to the old Peace party of Pym's 
lifetime and its metamorphosis after his death. 

Some of the old pacific members could never have been very happy with 
their decision to remain behind in Westminster after the king's departure, 
and their initial support for Parliament was likely to be at best lukewarm. 
The desertions of the Hothams and Edmund Waller were much publicized, 
and were emulated by less spectacular Peace party men such as Sir Hugh 
Cholmley,? Sir Geoffrey Palmes, and William Constantine. ‘Those among 
them who had fought on Parliament’s side * probably felt that their know- 
ledge of parliamentary warfare would make them doubly acceptable to the 
king. АП came from the royalist-dominated areas of the north and west.5 
But there were others, especially civilians, who could see no benefit in 
actually joining the king, and who slipped quietly out of the parliamentary 
arena, hoping not to be noticed, in order to preserve their estates. ‘Their 
very real desire for peace stemmed from their sympathy for the king’s cause, 
which conflicted with the sad fact of finding their estates enmeshed in areas 
under parliamentary sway. Sir Edward Hales,* Sir Norton Knatchbull,” 
and Sir Humphrey Tufton® were all Kentish M.P.s. This notoriously 

1Erle’s behaviour was inconclusive. 

зЕпе and Knightley. 

? Cholmley participated in the House as a peace supporter until Aug. 1643 when 
he appeared in a division on the peace proposals to be sent to the king, together 
with the new convert to peace, Sir Philip Stapleton (Brit. Mus., Harl. MS. 165 fo. 


14). 

4The Hothams and Cholmley had fought actively in the north (Keeler, pp. 134, 
222). 
* Cholmley and the Hothams came from Yorks. Palmes had estates there and in 
Rutland. Constantine was Recorder of Poole, Dors. Only Waller, who was in а 
sense a national and not a local figure, came from Bucks., and his defection was due 
to active plotting for the king (ibid., pp. 222, 134, 294, 140, 376). 

* He was imprisoned for his role in the Kent uprisings (tbid., р. 201). 

"He was mostly absent in his county, although he managed not to be disabled 
(ibid., p. 242). ; 

* He probably remained loyal to Parliament and was an active county coramittee- 
man (ibid., p. 366). 
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unenthusiastic county was nevertheless within the parliamentary sphere of 
influence, as everyone found who participated in the various uprisings there. 
Sir Robert Crane, Sir Thomas Playters,* and Sir Thomas Jermyn? from 
Suffolk, and Sir Harbottle Grimston* from Essex, were well within the 
Eastern Association, while Sir Poynings Moore’ came from a more central 
area, Surrey. 

This list of absentees seriously handicapped the old Peace party, although 
its leaders remained loyal to their anachronistic cause. Sir Benjamin 
Rudyerd, John Selden, Sir Simonds D'Ewes, John Maynard, Sir Robert 
Parkhurst and Sir Edward Partridge all remained to some extent vocal in 
parliamentary affairs. Only Denzil Holles, Sir John Coke, Sir William 
Lewes and William Pierrepont appeared as tellers during this period, en- 
abling us to gauge their political opinions. Lewes and Coke both con- 
sistently took the side of peace, the former on almost all issues of Peace party 
politics," the latter more restrictedly.5 Pierrepont had never been entirely 
loyal to the cause of peace? despite taking part in the negotiations of 1643, 
and he now came forward as a convert to the War party. 


ТА Peace supporter who died in 1643 (Hexter, Reign ој King Рут, p. 8n; Kecler, 
p. 145). 

Ніз son was a royalist and he was later deprived of his offices (Keeler, p. 307). 

Не was disabled for non-attendance in Feb. 1644 (ibid., p. 235). 

* Although he remained loyal to Parliament as a county committee-man he only 
attended parliament occasionally (Brit. Mus., Egerton MS. 2647 fo. 38; Eg. MS. 
2648 fo. 26; Hist. MSS. Comm., 7th Rept., app., p. 554; Keeler, p. 199). 

*He did not attend the House after 1643 but was respited from disablement in 
Jan. 1644 (С.ў., iii. 374; Keeler, p. 278). 

* Only Lawrence Whittaker became a doubtful ally due to his Independency. 

THe was consistent on all 15 occasions. 

* Coke was teller only twice—each time to defend an important individual on the 
King’s side—the Hothams (C.7., iv. 4), and Lord Paulett (ibid., p. 529). 

*In Nov. 1642 on the eve of the peace talks D'Ewes wrote of him: ‘amongst 
others who had formerlie beene verie opposite against an accomodation when I 
had persuaded the Howse to it... did now speake earnestlie for it’. He explains 
the change by mentioning Pierrepont’s brother, Lord Newark, who had joined the 
king (Brit. Mus., Harl. MS. 164 fo. 99). 

l*Sandford called him one of the heads of the Peace party, while his pacific ally 
at the Oxford talks, Whitelock, characterized his actions there as showing ‘deep 
foresight and prudence’ (B. Whitelock, Memorials of the English Affairs (1682), 
р. 201). 

1 Clarendon (viii. 248) wrote of him: ‘Purpoint and Crew, who were both men of 
great fortunes, and had always been of the greatest moderation in their counsels, 
and most solicitous upon all opportunities for peace, appeared now to have con- 
tracted more bitterness and sourness than formerly, and were more reserved 
towards the King’s commissioners than was expected, and im all conferences 
insisted peremptorily that the King must yield to whatsoever was demanded’. 
His change of attitude at the end of 1643, preceded by his request to go overseas 
(C.F., iii. 304) and followed by his activity on the Committee of both Kingdoms, 
was probably due to a mixture of reasons—leanings towards Independency (Yule, 
p. 112), disappointment with the king’s attitude, and a desire to preserve his large 
estates which were clearly soon to fall into Parliament’s hands, situated as they were 
in Notts. and Salop (Keeler, p. 306). In divisions he took the typical War party 
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Holles, now the undisputed leader of the Peace party, had also undergone 
a radical change, after harrowing experiences on the battlefield.! Ніз 
frequent appearances as teller* indicate the wide range of issues on which 
he felt strongly enough to be in the forefront of Peace party opinion. He 
and his colleagues Lewes, Stapleton and Clotworthy formed a small band 
which made up 134 nominations as tellers for the Peace side in the 138 
divisions during the period. Holles and Stapleton clearly bore the brunt of 
this activity. For example, in the sixteen divisions on Scottish policy, 
Holles was teller in their favour on fourteen occasions, identifying the 
strength of their influence with the dominance of political and religious 
Presbyterianiam, and with the concomitant eclipse of Independency in 
parliament. Stapleton supported him here,* but on the whole he соп- 
centrated more upon matters relating to negotiation with the king and policy 
towards the royalists.5 His own record ois-d-vis the royalist camp was quite 
spotless, whilst Holles was perhaps still suffering from anxiety over his 
earlier implication in the Saville plot.5 In divisions on Ireland Holles was 
ably supported by Clotworthy,? whoee preoccupation with the third king- 
dom took up most of his time in the Long Parliament, spurred on as he was 
by his interests and connexions ћете. Holles too, had family connexions in 
Ireland ;? but he was motivated to preserve Irish interests politically as well. 
He was convinced, with the rest of the Peace party, that the Irish war must 
be won if the Catholic influence was to be vanquished in England; at the 
same time he hoped, by deploying the warring armies on Irish soil, to 
shorten the period of fighting in England.?? In matters relating to the forma- 
tion of the New Model he and Stapleton co-operated to hamper and 
frustrate this latest means of prolonging the fighting and annihilating the 
king." In religious matters too they played by far the greatest part in up- 
holding the Presbyterian interest,!! not so much by approving the Scottish 
forms as by constantly wishing to subordinate the regulation of church life 
and discipline to a hierarchical structure with parliament at the top as final 
arbiter.!? 


stand on the Scots and Ireland, wanting to be rid of the former (С. 7., iv. 341, 691), 
and shrugging off responsibility for the latter (ibid., p. 677). 

1 Brit. Mus., Harl. MS. 164 fo. 99. *He was teller 68 times. 

3 Select Tracts, рр. 214, 222 and passim. “He was teller 9 times. 

*In 20 divisions on these matters he was teller 12 times, Holles 9. 

*July 1645 (С.ў., iv. 213-15). 

"In тт divisions he was teller 6 times, Stapleton 3 times and Clotworthy 5 times. 

*J. R. MacCormack, ‘The Irish Adventurers and the English Civil War’, 
Irish Hist. Studies, x (1956—7), aa. 

*G. Holles, Memorials of the Holles Family, ed. А. C. Wood (Camden, Third 
Series, lv, 1937), p. 184. 

10 Select Tracts, pp. 222-34. He openly declared that the only way to save 
England from the army was for Parliament to send it to Ireland. 

In о divisions he was teller on 5 occasions, Stapleton on 3. 

In 17 divisions Holles was teller 10 times, Stapleton 9 times. 

и Apart from supporting the widespread application of the Solemn League and 
Covenant in the army and the edicts of the Westminster Assembly, they were 
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, It is significant that two of the four most active supporters of the Peace 
party after 1644 were recruits from the old Middle party. Stapleton and 
Clotworthy were joined by other converts to peace—John Glyn, Sir 
Christopher Wray, and Anthony Nicholls had all been staunch supporters of 
Pym. Clotworthy and Nicholls were his protégés as well as his relatives,! 
and he had relied heavily on them in his political manoeuvres. Stapleton, 
although not related to the eastern gentry, was a firm adherent of Pym's 
through his friendship with the Lord General, Essex, whom Pym had 
backed despite his evident inability to defeat the king decisively. Glyn's 
support for Pym had probably stemmed from his attachment to the moderate 
London Militia Committee, whose conservative localism he вћагед 3 As 
Recorder of the City and promoter of its interests he had opposed the more 
radical schemes put forward by some of the citizens in 1643 for a volunteer 
army.* He therefore co-operated with Pym in ensuring the continued 
supremacy of the Lord General. The northerner Sir Christopher Wray 
supported Pym’s schemes for Scottish intervention. 

All these men had trimmed during 1642-3 over the vital issue of war and 
peace. Stapleton’s military experience disposed him towards Purefroy, 
Hampden and Gerrard during the Oxford treaty talks and made him wary 
of the king’s intentions.’ But in August 1643 he turned to support those 
in favour of the negotiations, clearly swayed by his friendship for Eesex who 
had foolishly allowed himself to become discredited as supreme commander 


concerned with parliamentary interference with local church government and the 
appointment of elders (С.7., iv. 3, 48, 134, 319, 429, 463, 506, 509, 552, 725). 

lHexter, Reign of King Pym, pp. 37-9, 43-4 sketches Clotworthy's career; 
Nicholls was Pym’s nephew (Keeler, p. 284). 

*Clotworthy, with his Irish background and landed interest, was the focal point 
of Pym’s policy in Ireland. He wanted to keep the Iriah war going in order to 
triumph over the Catholic rebels; to advance the cause of English colonization as a 
surety for the London merchants who were otherwise being drained by financing 
the war; and to keep the Scottish army and commanders there by making sure of 
their continuing supplies and pay. This was consistent with his middle-of-the- 
road policy which together with the opposition from the active radicals emerges 
clearly in the division on whether the king should be approached about the con- 
tinued support of the war in Ireland (Brit. Mus., Harl. MS. 164 fo. 284; Keeler, 
p. 136). 

3For example, in Dec. 1643 Glyn was responsible for the introduction of an 
ordinance whereby a London officer and his forces were to fine and imprison 
malignants in the surrounding counties in order to counterbalance the heavy 
expenses already borne by the City (Brit. Mus., Нагі. MS. x65 fo. 253). This 
self-righteous and morale-destroying idea stemmed from the London Militia 
Committee which used Glyn as their spokesman. 

4Nicholls had been Pym’s greatest supporter on the Committee of Safety. The 
signatures on the committee’s warrants indicate that in the period from Aug. 1642 
to Dec. 1643 Nicholls attended on 213 occasions and signed 552 warrants, which 
performance was beaten only by Pym himeelf with 227 attendances and 597 
signatures (P.R.O., S.P. 28/261–4). 

+Нехёсг, Reign of King Pym, рр. 71, 145n; С.Ў., ii. 959, 960, 961-2; Brit. Mus., 
Harl. MS. 164 fo. 100. 
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of the parliamentary forces by taking part in the negotiations. Glyn, 
on the contrary, had been for peace at Oxford, and against it in August 
because he could see more dispassionately the disadvantage of bargaining 
from the weak military position in which Parliament found itself at that 
time. Nicholls' vacillations were perhaps even more striking. As Pym's 
closest adherent on the Committee of Safety, Parliament’s first real executive 
committee, and as its unofficial liaison officer with the army chiefa, he acted 
inappropriately as an apologist for inaction on vital issues,! which clearly 
underlined Pym’s policy of backing the Lord General against attacks from 
the radicals who wanted to see prompt military action. Wray’s involvement 
with northern affairs had put him into close co-operation with Pym and 
even Vane? before the end of 1643, but when the Scots showed that they 
were disinclined to defeat the king and guarantee a complete victory for 
the English sectarian army, Wray found himself closer in sympathy with 
the pro-Scottish Peace party. 

The religious motive clearly also came into play in determining the 
political affiliations of these erstwhile Middle party supporters. Although it 
is difficult to assess the degree of their devotion to Presbyterianism, there 
are indications that each of them favoured a close link between church and 
state, under a strong, autocratic parliament. This was reflected in the line 
they took in divisions on such matters as the congruence between the army 


11п Sept. 1642 Alexander Rigby, an outspoken War party man, complained in the 
House that an offer of some London citizens to pay for 1,000 soldiers to defend the 
north from the royalists had been made to the Committee of Safety, but no 
acknowledgement, let alone action, ensued. Nicholls reported from the Committee 
which ‘had thought fit to lay aside all further care therein in respect that they did 
conceive that there could not any force be 20 soone made ready to send from hence 
as from the Lord General who was himselfe now marching that way’ (Brit. Mus., 
Harl. MS. 163 fo. 34a). Again in Aug. 1643 the Lord General's supremacy was 
deviously defended. Henry Marten, the radical promoter of the General Rising 
scheme, complained that Essex had not sent the commission to confirm Waller's 
appointment at the head of the proposed volunteer army. Nicholls was asked what 
the Committee had done, and he replied evasively, indicating umwillingnees to 
prees Essex on the matter (Brit. Mus., Harl. MS. 165 fo. 130). 

*Wray was related to the younger Vane (Keeler, p. доо). D'Ewes identified 
him with Vane's northern faction which wanted to see more of the war effort 
diverted to the Fairfaxes and their northern campaign, at the end of 1643 (Brit. 
Mus., Harl. М5. 165 fo. 233). 

*Clotworthy joined the committee to deface the Somerset House chapel (Brit. 
Mus., Harl. MS. 164 fo. 348). This is merely evidence of his general religious 
interest, and it is only his subsequent political behaviour which allows us to deter- 
mine his religious commitment. Glyn's Presbyterian interest is also hard to assess, 
but he did move with the Presbyterian Maynard to adjourn the House over Christ- 
mas in 1643, whereas ‘some violent spirits who could not distinguish between 
reformation and indiscretion spoke against the verie solemnizing of the Day’, 
according to the Presbyterian D’Ewes (Brit. Mus., Harl. MS. 165 fo. 257). Wray 
too, appeared to favour Presbyterianiam (Brunton and Pennington, p. 245; Keeler, 
Р. 400). Again with Nicholls it is his political behaviour and his support of the 
Presbyterian Essex which indicates his religious bias. 
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and parliament,! and parliamentary control of the Great Seal.* On other 
issues, such as policy towards the king and delinquents, Ireland, the Scots, 
and preference for local rather than national defences, they also took the 
obvious Peace party line. 

So far we have been looking at the men who were converted from sup- 
porting Pym and the Middle party before the end of 1643 to become up- 
holders of peace. A variety of reasons emerged for this change. Stapleton, 
Clotworthy and Nicholls believed in policies and causes such as friendship 
with Essex, support for Ireland and Scottish intervention, which had tied 
them to Pym, but which progressively became identified with the policy of 
accommodation. At the same time their Presbyterianism grew to separate 
them further from the new association of radicalism with Independency. 
This was a common feature of all the men who moved to the right. In 
addition to his Presbyterianism, Glyn, for instance, was swayed by his 
allegiance to London interests which removed him further from the radicals 
and Independents. Wray’s motives were dominated by his Presbyterian 
leanings and his interest in Scottish participation in English affairs, while 
Nicholls shared the out-dated ideas of the others and was further excluded 
from active political life by Pym’s death. 

Additional support for the Peace party came from men whose political 
allegiance before 1644 cannot be gauged. They included Sir John Holland,‘ 
Lord Wenman,* Sir John Evelyn of Godstone,® Sir Robert Pye,’ and Sir 


1Wray for instance opposed the appointment of a committee to choose officers 
for the Northern Association (С.7., iv. 296) probably because he feared that his 
erstwhile radical colleagues of the northern lobby might see that too many Inde- 
pendents entered the upper ranks of the northern armies. He also wanted to see 
all officers who refused to take the Solemn League and Covenant dismissed from 
command (ibid., p. 48), and opposed, with Glyn, the appointment of the radical 
Colonel Rich to Fairfax's army (ibid., p. 64). 

*Glyn (ibid., pp. 680, 687, 691). 

*Clotworthy, as we have noted, specialized in trying to safeguard English inter- 
ests in Ireland, Glyn promoted the peace faction in the City and took a favourable 
view of the king and his supporters (ibid., pp. 449, 588, 603). Nicholls largely 
withdrew from the active part he had played before his uncle’s death and appeared 
as teller only twice in the later period, both times representing local rather than 
national interests (ibid., p. 736). 

“His gradual shift from outspoken criticism of the old régime (Keeler, p. 219) 
towards the policy of peace was noticed by the radicals, who blamed him for failing 
to help in the defence of his own county in 1643 (Brit. Mus., Harl. MS. 165 fo. 
178). He was a Commissioner at the peace talks at Oxford in 1643 (Brit. Mus., 
Harl. MS. 164 fos. 300, 321; Harl. MS. 165 fo. 141). 

5 He probably acted mainly out of consideration for the safety of his large property 
in Oxfordshire (Keeler, p. 383). 

* He was mainly concerned in divisions with the lenient treatment of delinquents, 

pe out of a eense of identification with them (C.J., iv. 471, 797). 

' Like Holland, Pye had been active as а reformer and committee-man before the 
war (he had sat on 27 or more committees) but as the war progressed he disgraced 
himself by asking the king for pardon. Не was saved from expulsion only by his 
kinship with Hampden (Brit. Mus., Harl MS. 164 fo. 277; Aylmer, p. 380 
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. John "Trevor! who shared with their colleagues recruited from the old 
Middle party their allegiance to Presbyterianism. Another motive relevant 
to their pacific orientation was the uneasy realization that they had given up 
wealth and offices by backing Parliament. D'Ewes testified to the con- 
temporary identification of wealth and conservatiam.* They had com- 
promised themselves for ever with the king, and they were unlikely ever to 
gain equivalent rewards from their present position. The common concern 
of Wenman, Evelyn, Trevor and Pye for the welfare of individual royalists 
might indicate both their conscience and an attempt to back-pedal from an 
unrewarding position on Parliament's side. Ав these men had not been 
associated with any of the clear political divisions in the House before 1643 
their support of the Peace party after that date was obviously founded less 
on changes of political attitude than on personal conaiderations. 

It appears therefore, that the new Peace party leaned heavily on its 
recruits. The old core of the Peace party had largely been eaten away by 
defections to the king. Only Holles and Lewes remained among the active 
members of the old group, prepared to risk reputation and estates by un- 
willingly lagging behind the parliamentary cause. They were strengthened 
by the infusion of active men who joined them from the Middle party after 
Pym's death. Although active, these men were followers of lost men and 
lost causes. The death of Pym and Hampden, and the eclipse of Easer,* 
ав much as their unfashionable attachment to the outdated policy on Scot- 
land and Ireland, or their regional interest,5 made them cling to the hope of 
early settlement and compromise. Their uniform Presbyterianism must 
also have played a definite part in drawing them towards those who feared 
the radicalism, decentralization and ‘democracy’ of Independency, and 
welded them to the hopeless policy of dependence on the Scots. It has been 
suggested that these and others who were not known to have any specific 
political views earlier joined the Peace party hoping by judicious appease- 
ment of the king and the royalists to make up the loss of property and offices 


describes him as a ‘mild parliamentarian with neutralist or “trimming” inclina- 
tions’). He took a similar line on delinquents to Evelyn (С. 7., iv. 471). 

1His kinship with Wenman and Hampden and his connexions with the court 
(Keeler, p. 365) pulled him in opposing directions, and after refusing to follow the 
king his bias towards a swift settlement grew stronger. After 1644 he acted in 
favour of the Scots and the royalists (С. 7., iv. 657, 665). 

"Гота Wenman was one of the richest M.P.s in the Commons (Keeler, p. 383); 
Pye, Evelyn and Trevor had held important and lucrative offices from the Crown — 
the first as auditor of the exchequer (Aylmer, p. 338), the second as gunpowder 
monopolist (Keeler, pp. 168-9) and the third as coal farmer and auditor of the 
duchy of Lancaster (Aylmer, p. 382). Е 

*The Journal of Sir Simonds D'Ewes, ed. W. Notestein (New Haven, 1923), 
р. 52. 

‘Stapleton had been attached to Essex; Nicholls and Clotworthy were protégés 
of 


Pym. 
*Holles and Clotworthy had interests in Ireland, Wray in a strong northern 
army, perhaps with an eye to protect his property. Glyn represented the London 
faction. 
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incurred as a result of the war. The relative wealth of the Peace party . 
supporters did not escape the notice of their contemporaries. 

Two other things may be noticed about the whole group of men examined 
here. The tellers in divisions after 1644 were nearly all men who played an 
active political role in the Commons from the first meeting of the Long 
Parliament. The list of forty-six tellers (Table I below) includes thirty-four 
men who were prominent enough to be identified with one or other of the 
political parties of Pym’s day, and this means that their behaviour in the 
House was sufficiently obvious to enable one to class them appropriately. 
Six others had been active earlier in an administrative capacity \—they 
attended enough committees to be called well-known committee adminis- 
trators. In this capacity they were bound to make political decisions, as the 
executive system could not entirely separate policy-making from administra- 
tion. The remaining six men? include only one Recruiter, Sir Michael 
Livesay. 'The political leadership of the Commons therefore remained in 
roughly the same group, although the relative importance of men within that 
group shifted towards the radicals. Before the end of 1643 it was clearly 
political motives which determined the allegiance of prominent members.? 
The re-orientation after that time can be largely accounted for on political 
and personal grounds as we have seen. That is not to discount the impor- 
tance of religious differences between the two parties. It is more than 
coincidence that there is almost complete correlation between the old War 
party men who remained radicals and Independency;* those who joined 
them from the old Middle party were evenly split between Independents 
and ‘Presbyterian Independents' while other recruits were mainly Inde- 
pendent, but not entirely s0.° On the other hand the old core of the Peace 
party were all Presbyterian," and во were their recruits from the old Middle 
party. Others who joined the pacific ranks were largely Presbyterian.? 
Between them lay the uneasily shifting members of the new Middle group, 
comprising old supporters of Pym who were all Presbyterian,!? а Presby- 
terian recruit from the radical ranks, and a mixed group of previously 


T Reynolds, Sir John Holland, John Crew, Pye, Pierrepont, and Lisle. 

*Sir John Evelyn of Surrey, Godfrey Bosville, Sir John Trevor, Sir John 
Danvers, Sir Michael Livesay and Sir John Curzon. 

* Yule, p. 42 shows that Independency only became an issue in parliament by the 
end of 1643. 

*Strode died too early, Hayman and Wallop were not known to have any 
affiliations, and Mildmay was a ‘Presbyterian Independent’. 

š Brereton, Ashe, Masham, and Goodwyn were ‘Presbyterian Independents’, 
Evelyn left the Presbyterians for the Independents, and Cromwell, Armine, Fiennes 
and Purefroy were Independents. 

*Lisle was an Independent, Danvers and Pierrepont doubtfuls, Moore a 
‘Presbyterian Independent’, and Crew a Presbyterian. 

"Holles, Lewes and Sir John Coke. 

*Stapleton, Clotworthy, Glyn, Wray, Nicholls. 

*Wenman, Sir John Holland, Evelyn of Surrey, Pye—Presbyterians; Bosville 
may have been a ‘Presbyterian Independent’; Trevor was Independent. 

Erle, Knightley, Irby. u Waller. 
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uncommitted members.! With few exceptions then, the Independents were 
radicals, the ‘Presbyterian Independents’ were new radicals, and the 
Presbyterians were pacific or wavering. Not enough is known about the 
motives of individual members to make any assessments of cause and effect 
between their religious and political affiliations. It would be difficult to 
measure the degree of religious conviction of individuals, and such evidence 
as Yule provides relates only to the minority of committed Independents. 
But we сам account for the political behaviour of members in political and 
personal terms, without reference to their religious views, thus indicating the 
coherence of the groups after 1644 as political parties. 

This study has not been concerned with an analysis of who were the real 
Independents and Presbyterians in the religious sense and how they 
differed from the ambiguous ‘ Presbyterian Independents’. These problems 
have been dealt with by Hexter and Yule. The main concern here has been 
with the political behaviour of members after Pym’s death. There can be 
no doubt that Pym’s personality played a large part in drawing together men 
whose interests and background varied widely, but who could see the need 
to co-operate under bis guidance in order to implement their own plans. 
His control was made easier by his central position in the complex family 
ramifications of the eastern gentry, which enabled him to manipulatekey men 
in parliament and in the counties in a way which no later leader could emu- 
late. As the power which drew these men towards the centre was extinguished, 
they were hurled temporarily in several directions drawn by weaker 
local or factional interests which had previously not been manifest. ‘Their 
realignment in more formal political groupings was due to a number of 
motives—enthusiasm for a more hopeful cause, fear of reprisals if the 
revolution were to go off half-cocked, desire for a more democratic and de- 
centralized church government, a growing need for an absolutely controlled 
executive; these were the considerations which turned some of Pym's old 
allies to the War party. Others were fired by a desire to hold on to and acquire 
new lands in Ireland, to secure their investments in the war, to support the 
Scots as a bulwark against the growing strength of an Independent army 
which was becoming independent of Parliament, to make Parliament 
supreme in all spheres including religion, to cultivate a rapprochement with 
the king as a safeguard against the rising forces of mob rule, to protect 
estates, property and trade from further destruction through war or anarchy 
—these motives gave strength to the previously discredited Peace party. 
Those who remained in the centre of the political arena formed a far less 
coherent group, but on the whole they were motivated by a deaire to see the 
war concluded successfully, even at the cost of letting Ireland succumb to 
the rebels. But they were easily distracted from their major end by personal 
and regional interests, and at the same time appeared to consider the Scots 
an asset rather than a hindrance in concluding peace with the king, perhaps 
as a necessary bulwark against sectaries. This centre group failed to produce 

1Curron—Independent; Reynolds—‘Presbyterian Independent’?; Livesay— 
Independent. 
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a coherent or workable political philosophy due to the weakness of its mem- 
bers and its lack of leadership which prevented it from following the 
precedent of the earlier Middle party. It was further hampered by political 
circumstances which made compromise unlikely and undesirable. 

The main problem here has been to study the political changes which took 
place in the period following the death of Pym. But by the end of 1644 the 
Independents or radicale had lost the power they gained in the House as a 
result of the changing situation and the replacement of moderate leadership 
by Vane and St. John. The study of tellers cannot help us much in explain- 
ing the ascendancy of the Presbyterian pacific party. Yule touches on the 
problem in the course of his break-down of the meaning of political and 
religious Independency! but he appears to become enmeshed in the very 
terminology which he condemns. In seeking to account for the triumph of 
the Presbyterians in the House he attributes their strength to their whole- 
sale recruiting from the old Middle party, basing his argument on the scant 
evidence of Holles’ memoirs.* We have seen that this did not happen, that 
in fact a large number of Pym's supporters followed Vane and St. John, while 
others remained wavering in the middle. In any case, the thirty-odd 
members who made up Pym’s group were certainly not numerically strong 
enough to sway the balance of power in the House after its recruitment, 
unless they had speakers of such startling magnetism and influence as to 
mesmerize vast numbers of followers. As the division lists show, the old 
Middle party did supply plenty of enthusiastic and active politicians, but 
the larger number of them spoke for the radicals. It was the radicals who 
claimed the most colourful and brilliant personalities during the later 
period, but their personal powers were swamped by the sheer numerical 
strength of the pacific party. 

The division lists also show that the Peace party’s lead was usually 
marginal. Of the 140 divisions in this period seventy were won by the Peace 
party and sixty by the War party ;* and the average numbers supporting 
either side differed by only four.® At the same time the political situation 
drastically affected the voting strength of the parties, so that for significant 
stretches of time the War party won at divisions. For example, in April 
1646 there were twelve divisions of which the radicals won eleven. This was 
at a time when the king was about to put himself into Scottish hands and the 
Assembly of Divines was trying to set itself up as a tribunal more powerful 
than Parliament. At such times the Presbyterians in the Commons could 
not be relied upon to support the Peace party. Again in July and August 
of that year the radicals won eleven out of thirteen divisions. At that time 


1Yule, p. 30. 

*Holles was in any case likely to exaggerate his powers over his old rivals in 
order to stress his claim to be the new leader of the House. 

* Nine of the old Middle party joined the radicals, 3 remained in the centre, and 
5 joined the Peace party. 

“The remaining divisions aro not clear enough to decide which party won. 

80:66. 
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the king was not only in the process of rejecting the Newcastle Propositions, 
but it became obvious that the Scots were prepared to use their army against 
Parliament. Once again, a violent wave of support for the radicals followed 
as the waverers could see the hopelessness of a policy which relied upon the 
Scots to establish a satisfactory peace with the king. It is true that the 
radicals won their victories in divisions more often when the attendance 
atthe House was small, but towards the end of 1646 they were able to call out 
а total number of members as great as the other side, although in fact the 
Peace party actually won more divisions at the time.! There is therefore 
every indication that the radicals and Independents were building up 
stronger support throughout 1646, and perhaps if it had not been for the 
Leveller agitation in the army which precipitated the cautious back into the 
arms of the Peace party, Parliament might have become marginally domin- 
ated by the Independents and the final split with the army avoided. 

As it was, the radicals were hampered by three nearly insuperable 
obstacles; their numbers were depleted by the effect of the Self-denying 
Ordinance;? the new Recruiters were predominantly Presbyterians;* and 
finally, although they made political capital when they could from the shifty 
king and the unreliable Scots, they were hampered, as were later left wings, 
by a public image which exaggerated their revolutionary tendencies and 
minimized those of their policies which were solidly rooted in political 
necessity. 

Pym's successors were able, for a while, to harness the 'historicist' 
forces unleashed at the time of his death. For a few crucial months they 
exerted control which enabled Parliament to all but defeat the king. But 
before they could turn his defeat into a victory for themselves and establish a 
stable parliamentary majority, their following was acattered and shaken by 
the impending renewal of fighting and the claims of a new and genuinely 
democratic movement. 

Lorre GLOW 


In Tables I and II the following abbreviations are used to denote religious 
affiliations: the criterion by which these are assessed is given in brackets. 
P Presbyterian (Pride’s Purge) 
I Independent (G. Yule, The Independents in the English Civil War 
(Cambridge, 1958)). 
P/I ‘Presbyterian Independent,’ i.e. an elder of the Presbyterian church 
who acted with the Independents politically (Yule; J. H. Hexter, 
‘The problem of the Presbyterian Independents’, Amer. Hist. Rev., 
xliv (1938), 29-49). 
1 From Oct. to Dec. 1646 each side had an equal average number of backers. 
2They won 14 out of 25 divisions. 
*From the active old radicals at least Rigby, Venn, Morley, Gurdon, and Miles 
Corbett were missing. 
*Of the 272 Recruiters 138 were Presbyterian (using Pride’s Purge as a criterion), 
119 were Independent, and 15 died before 1648. Figures from Brunton and 
Pennington, app. vi. 
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TABLE I 
‘TELLERS AT Divisions oF Housk or Commons 1644—6 
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1 Evelyn was known as а Presbyterian at first but later changed to Independent. 
* Strode died before 1648 and therefore cannot be classified (Brunton and 


Pennington, p. 242). 
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Portugal and the Grand Alliance 


IN THE DECADE before the War of Spanish Succession King Pedro II tried 
to build up the strength of Portugal so that he could assert himself in the 
councils of Europe. His resources were limited, but as long as there was a 
balance of power Portugal might serve to tip the scale, and might count on 
the value of her friendship remaining comparatively high. The invitation to 
Portugal to take part in the Second Partition Treaty could be regarded as a 
recognition of this fact. 

By agreement with William III Louis XIV took the lead in giving the 
invitation. King Pedro accepted but asked for concessions in return, 
particularly for the right to occupy the Spanish fortresses of Alcantara and 
Badajoz in case of war, and to be consulted about the alternative candidate, 
if the Archduke Charles rejected the Spanish throne. King Louis consulted 
the English and Dutch about these demands and was told that they were 
unacceptable. Nevertheless he authorized his ambassador in Lisbon to 
agree to them, if the Portuguese insisted, and to say that he would accept 
personally the responsibility for implementing them. Accordingly a 
Franco-Portuguese treaty was drafted, which included the concessions. 

The treaty was near to signature before the English and Dutch representa- 
tives in Lisbon received any instructions. Paul Methuen, the English 
minister, was only told to notify the Partition Treaty to King Pedro, but 
afterwards he was instructed that King William had no objection to the 
Portuguese treaty with France, but that he did not propose to make a treaty 
with Portugal himself.! An exchange of instruments would beenough. King 
Pedro could give him a declaration of adhesion to the Partition Treaty and 
he would reciprocate with a declaration that he acknowledged King Pedro’s 
adhesion. King Pedro agreed to this procedure and the instruments were 
duly exchanged, but the news of the king of Spain’s death came even before 
the Portuguese instruments could be signed and despatched. After hesita- 
tion King Louis then accepted the king of Spain’s will in favour of the duke 
of Anjou, the whole Partition Treaty became obsolete and the ratification 
of the Franco-Portuguese treaty was interrupted.* 

In the preceding years both England and France had made tentative 
approaches to Portugal with a view to a defensive alliance. King Louis had 
not taken Portuguese attempts to reorganize her army and her defences very 
seriously, but he had protested that they were unnecessary and had offered 
to give guarantees for the defence of Portugal himself. He had also shown 
an inclination to recognize that King Pedro, as a close neighbour of Spain 
and as a descendant of Ferdinand and Isabella through their daughter Мапа, 

1British Museum, Additional MS. 40774 fo. 309, Blathwayt to Paul Methuen, 
21 Sept. 1700. 

4See М. A. Thomson, ‘Louis XIV and the origins of the War of the Spanish 
Succession,’ Trans. Royal Hist. Soc., sth ser., iv (1954), 116-17. 
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was entitled to a certain standing in the question of the Spanish Succession. 
King William, on the other hand, had been very cool and had recently 
rebuffed the Portuguese minister's approaches on the subject. Though 
King William's attitude had caused some disappointment, King Pedro 
showed no sign at first of succumbing to French blandishments. Portugal 
was dependent on the sea power of England and the United Provinces for 
the preservation of her trade and had felt a good deal of apprehension of the 
increasing might of France. Also the old fear of Spain, which had been 
dormant for several years, was now revived. With the backing of France, 
Spain was again in a position to threaten Portuguese independence. There 
were stories of medals being struck in Paris which described the duke of 
Anjou as king of Spain and of Portugal, and of King Philip including the 
arms of Portugal in his blazon. There was much popular feeling against 
Spain in Portugal and the maritime powers did not expect that King Pedro 
would be frightened or persuaded into abandoning his traditional policy and 
the old alliances which bound him to England and Holland. For some time 
French rumours of the progress of their negotiations were disbelieved ; the 
news of the conclusion of the Portuguese treaties with France and Spain in 
June 1701 came as a great shock to the Allies. They began to wonder whether 
they had not rated Portuguese friendship too cheaply, and the tendency was 
to blame their own negligence rather than Portuguese inconstancy. It was 
appreciated that Portugal had been obliged to comply with the French 
offers, and in Vienna, as well as in the Hague and London, there were 
regrets and recriminations. 

The maritime powers had in fact tended to mark time for some months 

and it had been left to the emperor to talk of war and to take the initiative in 
asserting his rights. He began with a diplomatic offensive and appointed 
new plenipotentiaries to London and the Hague. There was no need to do 
this in Lisbon as after long delay he had at length paid King Pedro the 
compliment of sending Count Waldstein with the full rank of ambassador 
to Lisbon, where he arrived a few weeks before the king of Spain's death. 
Count Wratislaw, his ambassador to England, reached London in January 
1701 and asked for the support of King William and the renewal of the 
Grand Alliance of 1689. King William assured him of his sympathy and 
of his desire to support the emperor but spoke very frankly of his difficulties. 
According to Wratislaw's report he spoke to this effect: 
I see the danger for Europe and for one and all: I know that this kingdom and the 
republic have to fear not only for their trade, but also for their freedom. I am fully 
convinced that I am personally in as great danger as any. So I firmly intend to 
support the Emperor, but he well knows, that tho’ I am King here, I cannot 
promise any help without the support of Parliament. I must say, here in England 
the danger is not enough understood. The riches that this country sees in trade 
with Spain has so blinded Englishmen, that they have an excessive fear of the over 
weening losa, which war would bring. 

The king’s words could be taken to mean that he had already determined 

20. Klopp, Der Fall des Hauses Stuart (14 vols., Vienna, 1875-88), ix. 95. 
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that war was inevitable. It is unlikely that he reached this conclusion so soon, 
or atleast until the autumn. For some months he concentrated on trying to 
win over parliament and public opinion in England, but also on trying to 
reach a settlement. The whigs were the first to rally to him and to call for 
positive steps to stem the power of France, but he resisted the temptation to 
depend upon the whigs and continued to court the tories. This was no 
more than consistent with the policy he had always followed, but his 
decision to ask the approval of parliament for his negotiations abroad was 
something new. In spite of the storm of criticism which his disclosures 
aroused, he informed parliament not only of the Partition Treaties, but of 
the particulars of the Grand Alliance between the Dutch and the emperor to 
which he had been an adherent in 1689. Partly as a natural response to 
events, partly as a result of King William’s own patience, prudence and 
courage, public opinion changed remarkably quickly. By the end of June 
parliament approved the initiation of negotiations with the emperor, and 
at the beginning of August the Dutch ambassadors in London reported that 
both whigs and tories were now in favour of war. 

Until then King William had been making active efforts to bring about a 
peaceful settlement of Europe on the lines of the Partition Treaties and it had 
been the general expectation that he would still try to do so. George 
Stepney on his way to his post at Vienna wrote from Holland that he 
supposed the first step would be to reach agreement with France. At the 
Hague Alexander Stanhope was in contact with Count d’Avaux, the 
ambassador of France, and in due course Stepney reported that the imperial 
minister Count de Goes had powers to begin discussions with d’Avaux, 
but that the emperor was reluctant to make the first move, for fear of letting 
it appear that he had resigned any part of his claim to the whole Spanish 
monarchy.* In June King William made an overture to Wratislaw, sug- 
gesting that the emperor should accept the duchy of Milan and the Spanish 
Netherlands. Such a proposition might have been acceptable to Louis 
XIV, but Wratislaw protested that the offer was shockingly little and it 
caused dismay in Vienna. It then transpired that Heinsius, the Dutch 
grand pensionary, had spoken of the ргорова! to de Goes, but that King 
William had only raised the matter indirectly through his confidant 
Albemarle. As late as the beginning of August Stepney complained of 
rumours that Heinsius and Albemarle were still trying to tie the emperor 
down to this reduced claim, but after the vote of parliament in favour of the 
Grand Alliance Stanbope had already at the beginning of July been in- 
structed not to enter into any discussions with d'Avaux which did not offer 
‘reasonable satisfaction’ to the emperor. D'Avaux shortly afterwards 


1 Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 17677WW, 5 Aug. 1701. 

1Public Record Office, S.P. 105/62, Stepney to Sir Charles Hedges, 8 Apr., 

4 June 1701. 

* Ibid., Stepney to Hedges, 15, 18 June 1701; S.P. 105/63, Stepney to Blathwayt, 
3 Aug. 1703. Albemarle had referred to his proposal as an ‘ultimatum ultimatiss- 
imum’, 
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proposed that the negotiations should be transferred to Paris, but this was 
obviously a ruse to exclude the participation of any imperial plenipotentiary, 
and at the suggestion of the Dutch was rejected. However, d'Avaux himself 
was ordered by King Louis to withdraw from the Hague. This closed the 
door to the possibility of concerted negotiations with the participation of the 
French and imperial representatives, at the very moment when King 
William and his newly appointed ambassador, the earl of Marlborough, were 
due to reach Holland. 

Stepney had insisted several times that the emperor would never be 
satisfied unless the Allies agreed to support his claims to Naples and Sicily, 
ав well as those to Milan and the Spanish Netherlands, and Marlborough 
himself suggested this addition to Heinsius and persuaded him to agree. 
Marlborough's appointment to head the negotiations was greeted with 
suspicion in Vienna. It was thought that he would spin out the negotiations 
and use them as а cloak to cover secret discussions with the French. Тћеве 
suspicions of King William's intentions outlasted the signature of the treaty 
of Grand Alliance and were revived in the last days of King William by his 
refusal to promise to send the fleet to Naples. Pope Clement XI believed 
until the end that King William was planning another Partition Treaty and 
lamented his death with the remark that if he had survived, there would have 
been peace in Europe in 1702. It was King William's will for war therefore 
rather than his will for peace which was suspect at the time.! 

King Louis had justification for believing that he was strong enough to 
obtain a peaceful settlement more favourable to him than that of the last 
Partition Treaty. He heard from London that English opinion was critical 
of the Partition Treaties, much inclined to accept the new régime in Spain, 
and utterly opposed to war. Parliament had disbanded King William's 
armies and seemed to be his best friend. Although the emperor was talking 
of war and determined to give up none of his claims, he had Hungary and 
other troubles on his hands, and was not dangerous as long as he had to face 
France without allies. 

In this mood of over-confidence King Louis marched in February 1701 
into the Netherlands and evicted the Dutch garrisons from the Barrier 
forts. At the time this seemed a reasonable step and calculated to advance 
the cause of peace. He had been disturbed to learn of the secret agreement 
which the Dutch had made with the elector of Bavaria two years before, and 
was determined to obtain control of the Barrier. He was awarethatthis was 
also a primary objective of King William, but he believed that he could 
conciliate the Dutch, and perhaps, if he went carefully, make a rift between 
them and England by giving them favourable treatment for their trade.? 
His setting of matters to rights in Flanders had ostenaibly to be done in the 


1Klopp, ix. 362, x. 166. 

See А. Legrelle, La Diplomatie Française et la Succession d'Espagne (4 vols., 
Gand, 1888—92), ii. 498, 690—706, for the Dutch agreement with Bavaria and iv. 
98—102 for instructions to d’Avaux, French ambassador at the Hague, about 
Barrier. 
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name of the king of Spain and of his governor-general the elector of Bavaria, 
but he had hopes of getting the Spanish Netherlands entirely into his hands, 
for although the Spanish grandees were very averse to any cession of Spanish 
territory, the Netherlands were a burden to them and some of them would 
have been glad to ћауе been quit of the expense.! His overtures to this end 
in Madrid did not succeed, but once the Spanish Netherlands were entirely 
at his dispoeition, he might perhaps have been willing to save the faces of 
the Allies by gratifying the ambition of the elector to be perpetual governor- 
general. Meanwhile the operation seemed to be an entire success, for the 
Dutch were obliged to recognize the duke of Anjou as king of Spain, and 
after some attempts to hedge, King William followed suit. 

This recognition alarmed the emperor and was a main factor in con- 
vincing the Portuguese that nothing more could be expected from the Allies, 
and that it would be wise to agree to a treaty with France. King William 
instructed his minister in Lisbon to explain that the recognition was only 
a matter of form,® a circumstance which made a useful precedent when 
King Louis desired to palliate another aggressive act, his recognition of the 
Pretender on 20 September 1701. At the time King Louis no doubt felt that 
the recognition was a matter of principle and that he could not do otherwise 
on behalf of a royal family in distress who were his guests, but he also 
considered that the Jacobites would be encouraged and that no great risk 
was involved. He could always argue that King William habitually used 
his ancient title of king of France and that he had raised no protest. There 
was even some support in England for taking the view that the recognition 
was a matter of no great importance. À pamphlet attributed to Defoe was 
published at this time entitled Reasons against a War with France. This 
argued that it would be better to ignore the recognition of the Pretender and 
to concentrate on a colonial war against Spain rather than on a war against 
France. Such a war would be designed to help the emperor’s cause in 
Spain, but it would be mainly maritime, would cost little and might even 
pay for itself in Spanish treasure. France could remain nominally neutral 
and her neutrality would presumably diminish the number of her privateers, 
which were the chief danger to English trade. The Dutch ambassadors 
thought the pamphlet was inspired by Jacobites, but its purpose seems to 
have been to urge the merits of a colonial war, and win over those members 
of the public who feared a war with France. If Defoe was the author, it 
may well have been in keeping with government propaganda, for at that 
time he was in favour with King William. Certainly it was not out of tune 
with the original concept of a colonial war as laid down in the treaty of 
Grand Alliance. Nevertheless, although public opinion had already veered 
towards favouring war before the recognition of the Pretender, and this 


TLegrelle, iv. 341. 

1P.R.O., S.P. 104/196 fo. 204, Vernon to Paul Methuen. 

*D. Defoe, Reasons against a War with France (1701); Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 
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incident was not a deciding factor, it undoubtedly irritated many people in 
England. Furthermore, many conscientious tories, who had hitherto 
regarded themselves as bound by their oath of allegiance to King James, 
now felt themselves free to make their own decision and to reject a monarch 
named for them by the French king. 

By allowing the emperor's claims in Italy, the treaty of Grand Alliance, 
signed in September, went a long way to satisfy the emperor and to make any 
gettlement with King Louis more difficult, but the details of the treaty did 
not become known in Paris until November. For some time King Louis did 
not appreciate how far he had barred the door to further negotiations and he 
continued to keep in touch with the Dutch through various emissaries. The 
treaty of Grand Alliance itself left some loopholes open; it did not commit 
the Allies to evict King Philip from Spain and under article 6 the emperor 
agreed that the English and Dutch might keep any ports they conquered in 
the Spanish West Indies. The treaty specifically named the territories which 
the Allies recognized as the emperor's due, but omitted the words ' inter 
alia', which might have been taken to mean that they supported the 
emperor's claim to the whole of the Spanish monarchy, as they had in 1689. 
Also the words, ‘just and fair satisfaction’ for the emperor were changed to 
‘just and reasonable satisfaction’, a phrase which left considerable latitude 
to the Allies. However, this attempt to limit allied commitments, and 
possibly the scope of the war, had no success; on the one hand the emperor 
soon regretted his concession in the West Indies, and on the other practical 
difficulties and particularly the defection of Portugual forced the Allies to 
extend the war to Spain, both in order to defend their trade and to be able to 
fulfil their obligations to the emperor in the Mediterranean. 

The emperor had been able to agree to article 6, because Spain and her 
colonies were the territories in his new heritage which he could give up with 
the least reluctance. He could not admit as much, because the whole of his 
claim rested upon his right to the throne at Madrid, but the Vienna court 
were obsessed with the thought of Italy, and as Stepney reported, ‘looked 
upon the Kingdom of Spain as a mere carcase scarce worth the having unless 
accompanied with the Dominions in Italy, which were supposed to be the 
flesh and vitals.'! 

In England the idea of a war to win Spanish treasure and Spanish trade 
was very popular and the news of article 6 was received with satisfaction, 
though experienced diplomats thought it amateurish and ill-advised. 
Stepney had not been informed by Marlborough of the terms of the treaty, 
but he contrived to procure a copy in Vienna and he hastened to com- 
municate it to Blathwayt and Hedges together with his criticisms. He con- 
sidered that it had been unwise to express English and Dutch commercial 
ambitions in the Mediterranean and the West Indies so blatantly and that it 
would have been better to base the treaty on the emperor’s rightful and legal 
claims. He disapproved of article 6 and thought it would lead to Anglo- 


1P.R.0., S.P. 105/65, Stepney to Vernon and to the duke of Ormonde, 26 Арг. 
1702. 
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Dutch disputes about the division of the spoils. In any case Catholics would 
never agree to their co-religionists being allowed to fall under the dominion 
of Protestants. It would be far better to occupy the West Indies in the name 
of the Archduke Charles and to leave these dominions to the House of 
Austria, on the understanding that the Allies would enjoy liberty of trade. 
Blathwayt, who had discussed the negotiation in general terms with Marl- 
borough, but also had not seen any copy of the draft treaty, whole-heartedly 
agreed. 

Stepney's view was soon justified by events, for the rumour that Catholics 
might be put under the rule of Protestants provoked passionate indignation 
throughout the Catholic world, and the pope protested to the emperor, who 
soon asked for the cancellation of article 6. The Allies did not agree to this 
and tried to make the article the subject of a bargain, by which in return for its 
abrogation the emperor would agree to an additional article engaging him 
specifically to use the term ' Pretended Prince of Wales’ in his declaration of 
war. However, one of the last acta of King William was to assure Count 
Wratislaw that any expedition to the Indies would be accompanied by a 
party of priests and friars to safeguard the interests of Catholics.2 Further- 
more the plan for an expedition purely for Anglo-Dutch interests was tacitly 
dropped, and was replaced by projects for a joint expedition on behalf of the 
House of Austria. These plans did not mature in 1701 and were reduced to 
the despatch in August of a comparatively small squadron under Admiral 
Benbow with orders to encourage the Spanish governors to declare their 
allegiance to the House of Austria. Many practical difficulties arose and 
though proposals for a joint expedition to the West Indies were constantly 
made, the need for ships and troops in the Iberian peninsula and the 
Mediterranean prevented the West Indian plans ever being given priority. 
Also Anglo-Dutch designs there continued to be suspect in Vienna, and as 
late as February 1703 the Portuguese ambassador in Paris reported that the 
expedition to the West Indies had been cancelled, and that the disputes and 
jealousies regarding the war in America might lead to the foundering of the 
whole Grand Alliance.3 

In November 1700 King William had feared that in order to retain their 
trade with Spain and the Indies his subjects would refuse to entertain the 
idea of war. A year later it looked as if they might be obliged to resort to 
war in order to save their trade. King Louis had ordered his admiral to 
stop Anglo-Dutch trade in the West Indies and he had engrossed the 
valuable slave trade. By an agreement with the Spanish Council of the Indies 
the Portuguese Cacheo Company had hitherto handled a good share of this 
trade and having insufficient shipping of its own had carried a number of 
slaves in ships chartered from England. This share was now lost, for under 
the new treaties Portugal had surrendered the last two years of her contract 
in return for an indemnity. In the event of war and the implementation of 
the new treaties, England and Holland stood to find the whole of their trade 


1P.R.O., S.P. 105/63 fos. 178, 188, 241, 333, 347. 
3 Klopp, ix. 469. * Coimbra University, MS. 3008 fos. 13, 18, 28. 
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with and through Portugal barred. In addition in the autumn of 1701 King 
Louis had placed an embargo on trade with France. Lord Somers in his 
correspondence with Lord Sunderland about plans for a whiggish govern- 
ment remarked that the embargo would have as great an effect on opinion 
as the recognition of the Pretender.! 

Although the Allies were now ready to fight their colonial war in the 
emperor's name, they found that he showed little enthusiasm for this pro- 
ject. He urgently required help in the Mediterranean to bolster up his war 
in Italy and to assist plans for a Habsburg rising in Naples. The Allies 
decided that in order to meet the threat offered by the French alliance with 
Portugal their main effort would have to be diverted to the Peninsula. ‘They 
decided on an attack on Cadiz, the capture of which would serve to placein 
allied hands the European end of the Spanish-American trade, to prepare the 
way for entering the Mediterranean, and also to persuade Portugal that her 
interest lay on the allied side. The emperor demanded that the expedition 
to Naples should come first but King William was obliged to refuse this. It 
was in fact impracticable to send a fleet far into the Mediterranean without 
neutralizing Portugal or winning the use of a Spanish port. An attack on 
Barcelona had also been suggested, but Barcelona was too far to attack in the 
first instance. This was common sense, but the emperor nevertheless 
regarded King William’s attitude with grave suspicion. 

Under the new treaty with France, Portugal undertook to deny the use of 
her ports in the event of war against Spain. King Pedro had rejected the first 
French overtures, but King Louis decided that the friendship of Portugal 
was now important and he pressed Spain to join him in guaranteeing Portu- 
guese independence. The Spanish grandees still regarded Portugal as 
a province of Spain and they were reluctant to agree, but they were obliged 
to do во, and King Pedro could not gainsay the advice of his ministers that 
he could not look for help to the maritime powers or afford to reject offers 
which satisfied the two essential aims of Portugal, safety from any threat by 
Spain and the protection of her coast and of her trade. The speedy соп- 
clusion of the treaties thwarted the emperor, who alone among the Allies had 
evolved a positive plan. He had instructed his ambassador to offer an 
alliance for the invasion of Spain backed by 5,000 troops. The troops, which 
were to be transported by the allied fleet, were to be commanded by Prince 
George of Hesse-Darmstadt, and to have as their nucleus some 1,500 
officers and men who had served under Hesse in Spain. During the last war 
Hesse had fought the French in Catalonia and had made many friends in 
Spain. He claimed that he would be joined by a number of adherents to the 
Habsburg cause and could easily promote a Spanish insurrection in favour 
of the House of Austria. The Portuguese treaties with France and Spain 
were, however, signed before the instructions could even be despatched 
and in any case no allied fleet waa yet available to carry the troops offered.* 

1 Miscellaneous State Papers from 1501 to 1726, ed. P. Yorke, earl of Hardwicke 
(a vols., 1778), ii. 450. 

*P.R.O., S.P. 105/62, Stepney to Hedges, 18, 25 June 17071. 
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A French squadron under Admiral Ch&teaurenault visited Lisbon in 
September and marked the high point of French prestige in Portugal, but it 
could not stay longer than a few weeks, and afterwards a reaction set in. 'T'he 
Allies began to hope that it would not be very hard to detach Portugal from 
her new alliances and were given some encouragement by Portuguese 
ministers and representatives abroad. Now that the Allies were rearming 
and seen to be capable after all of making war they began to have second 
thoughts and to suggest that their new obligations would only be binding if 
war broke out on account of the Spanish Succession, but in case of a war 
due to any other cause their old alliances would not be affected. Sousa 
Pacheco, the Portuguese minister at the Hague, spoke in this sense to 
Stanhope and the Allies were inclined to fall in with this view.* In Lisbon 
Paul Methuen assured King Pedro in November that the war, if it came, 
would be against France, and would arise from breaches of the treaty of 
Ryswyck, and the offence given by the recognition of the Pretender, and 
not from the Spanish Succession; King Pedro need not therefore consider 
himself bound by his treaty with France. Such an argument was compatible 
with the terms of the treaty of Grand Alliance and held good as long as the 
duke of Anjou was recognized by the Allies, but it was already out of date. 
In January 1702 the house of lords in an address to the king had resolved that 
he and his allies could never be safe ' till the House of Austria be restored to 
their Rights, and the Invader of the Spanish Monarchy brought to Reason." 
Soon afterwards the decision to attack Cadiz made intervention in Spain 
inevitable. The Portuguese shifted their ground and put it about that if 
the French defaulted on their treaty obligations and failed to send the ships 
they had promised for the protection of Portugal, the new treaties would be 
regarded as void. Paul Methuen was sceptical about the sincerity of the 
Portuguese, but he was inclined to think that it would be possible to persuade 
them to remain neutral, though there now seemed little hope of concluding a 
fresh alliance with them.? 

King William's death intervened before Methuen could receive a reply 
to his request for instructions, but the tory government of Queen Anne 
determined to make a serious effort to win over Portugal. They decided to 
send John Methuen on a special mission to Lisbon. He was well qualified 
for the task, as he had served as minister to Portugal from 1692 to 1696 
and had won the confidence and friendship of King Pedro. He had a special 
knowledge of trade matters and during the five years’ interval since his 
departure he had kept in touch with Portugal through his son Paul, who 
had succeeded him as minister there. 

Methuen was a whig and had been recalled from Ireland in the autumn at 
the suggestion of Lord Sunderland, who thought he would be useful in 
Whitehall and the house of commons, where he sat as member for the 


1P.R.O., S.P. 89/18, Paul Methuen to Vernon, т Nov. 1701, and see D. Peres, 
Diplomacia Portuguesa e а Sucessão de Espanha (Barcelos, 1931), pp. 69, 72, 77. 
1Journals of the House of Lords, xvii (1701-4), p. 10. 

*P.R.O., S.P. 89/18 fo. 68, Paul Methuen to Manchester, 21 March 1702. 
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borough of Devizes.! He had enjoyed the confidence of King William and 
the idea of sending him to Lisbon may well have been thought of before the 
king's death, but he was also known to Lord Nottingham and to Sir Charles 
Hedges and no one was better qualified to be sent to Portugal. Further- 
more during his Irish lord chancellorship he had faithfully served the king 
and had often found himself in the bad books of both whigs and tories, a 
circumstance which perhaps had earned him the right to be regarded as a 
good government man rather than as a whig. In any case no objection was 
raised to his appointment going forward, and although his ideas were 
whiggish, there was a measure of agreement on foreign policy at this time 
among many members of both political parties. 

Methuen urged the cabinet not to tolerate Portuguese neutrality. He 
stressed the importance of English trade with Portugal and of the English 
communities there, and argued that 'the French during all the last war 
managed their trade with Spain by way of Portugal with greater advantage 
than ever they had in time of peace’, and that if Portugal remained neutral 
she could again carry the trade and usurp the leading place of England. 
He clinched his argument by pointing out that King Pedro could never meet 
the Allies’ essential requirement that his ports should be opened to them 
without incurring the enmity of France and Spain, and that he could not 
afford to do this, unless the Allies undertook to wage a vigorous war on his 
behalf in the Peninsula.? 

Methuen, or thoee who agreed with him, won the day and his instructions 
were modified to meet his views. He was authorized to tell King Pedro that 
his old friendship with England must end if be refused to open his ports to 
the Allies. On the other hand, if he agreed to join the Grand Alliance and to 
enter the war, he would have the support of the allied fleet and the whole of 
allied military power, and would receive compensation for the loss by 
Portugal of the indemnity due to the Cacheo Company from Spain under the 
recent treaties. АЈво the queen would be willing to use her good offices with 
the emperor to try to secure any territorial concessions in Spain which King 
Pedro thought indispensable. 

Methuen was well received in Lisbon and his first reports were optimistic. 
However, though the king was friendly enough, his ministers were irresolute 
and determined not to commit themselves. The allied declarations of war, 
of which news reached Lisbon а week after Methuen's arrival, did not have 
the effect for which he hoped. His whole negotiation hung on the appear- 
ance of the allied fleet. He had said that it was coming immediately, but as the 
days passed and there was no sign of it, Methuen could make no headway. 
He used, however, his discretion to the full to suggest to King Pedro the 
advantages he might hope to gain if he joined the Allies. In return he 
obtained the king's specific promise, given in confidence, that he would 
regard his treaties with France and Spain as void if the ships which the 
French had been urgently asked to send, in accordance with their treaty 

1Miscellaneous State Papers, ii. 461. 

* P.R.O., Manchester Papers, 30/15/6 fo. 26. 
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obligations, failed to arrive before the allied fleet. This was no more than the 
Portuguese ministers had often hinted, but the word of the king was a 
better guarantee, and with this promise Methuen had perforce to be satisfied. 
Accordingly he returned home in the middle of June to report progress and 
to try to hasten the sailing of the fleet. There was some disappointment that 
the results of his visit were so indefinite and some criticisms of the con- 
cessions he had offered to King Pedro, but his conduct was approved, and he 
was ordered to return to Lisbon and was given credentials as an ambassador. 
He showed these to the Portuguese in private as a proof of his status, but 
preferred not to assume the rank of ambassador, as this raised many 
questions of protocol, and might hinder rather than help his freedom of 
movement and of contacts. 

Methuen’s policy for a vigorous intervention in the Peninsula sup- 
ported by the whole force of Portugal carried the day, but he had to face 
much covert opposition. Many still believed that the use of Portuguese 
ports could be obtained without Portugal abandoning her neutrality. 
Methuen was convinced that the French would never allow it. But they 
came very near to doing so, and a treaty was actually drafted in Versailles in 
October 1702, which would have permitted Portugal to remain neutral and 
to compromise with the Allies on the use of her ports.1 Throughout 
Methuen’s mission there were rumours of French offers, but they did not 
materialize in time to prevent Methuen’s success. 

In Lisbon Methuen was often at odds with his diplomatic colleagues. 
Anglo-Dutch differences were accentuated by the personal rivalry between 
Methuen and the Dutch minister Francisco Schonenberg. The latter had 
connexions among the merchants of Amsterdam and was perhaps more 
jealous of English trade ambitions than the States General themselves. 
The States General were loth to agree to commitments in the Peninsula 
involving expense, but after they had been persuaded in June 1703 to join 
in the embargo on French trade,” they shared Methuen’s fears that a 
neutral Portugal might steal the market and gave Schonenberg stronger 
orders to co-operate in working for a Portuguese alliance. However, 
Schonenberg was inclined to agree with the imperial ambassador, Count 
Waldstein, that the Bourbons could be evicted from Spain without using 
Portuguese troops or even allied land-troops in any great force. Methuen 
on the other hand believed that Anglo-Dutch intervention by land would be 
necessary, and that the help of a sizeable Portuguese army would be very 
desirable. He argued that Portuguese troops would serve better in the 
Peninsula than any except Englishmen or possibly Germans. They were 
hardy and used to the climate, and could live on very little. They were 
Catholics and would not suffer from any disability of religion or language.? 


1Legrelle, iv. 279. 
*See G. van den Haute, Les Relations Anglo-Hollandaises, 1700-6 (Louvain, 
1938). 
*Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 29590 fo. 154, John Methuen to Nottingham, та Nov. 
1702. 
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Also they would be much cheaper. This was true enough, but he under- 
estimated the difficulty caused by the hatred between Portuguese and 
Spaniards. Furthermore the armies resulting from the treaty negotiations 
were armies on paper; the discussions turned on numbers rather than on 
quality; in order to receive a higher subsidy the Portuguese undertook to 
raise an auxiliary force of 13,000 men in addition to their regular army of 
15,000. The subsidies were soon consumed by war-time prices, ill-planned 
buying and doubtless corruption. The Portuguese units were seldom up to 
their complement; they were ill-equipped, underfed and infrequently paid. 
Even so they might have proved adequate, for the worst enemies were 
neither the French nor the Spaniards, but hunger, heat, sickness and thirst, 
and they were better at overcoming these than Englishmen or Dutchmen. 
But they were expected to co-operate on equal terms with northern trained 
troops and to fight pitched battles in the open field ; for this they had neither 
the equipment, the training nor the officers. Their cavalry on ponies rather 
than chargers were quite incapable of a sustained cavalry charge, though they 
were good enough for percolating through mountain country, where heavily 
equipped English cavalry on large horses could never have passed or sus- 
tained themselves. 

In spite of their quarrels Methuen and Schonenberg had many objects 
in common and worked much of the time in uneasy partnership. The same 
could not be said of Count Waldstein. He was disappointed at the failure of 
his own negotiations and anxious to return to Vienna, where he hoped to 
obtain a better appointment and desired to arrange his family affairs after 
the death in April 1702 of his father the imperial grand chamberlain. 
Personally he was very socially inclined but there was little society to his 
taste in Lisbon, and having quarrelled with the Portuguese on matters of 
protocol he was cold-shouldered by them and was lonely and bored. 
Though he had leave to go home, he could not bring himself to abandon the 
negotiations and to leave the field to Methuen. 

All three representatives suffered from the irregularity of communica- 
tions and the time it took for instructions to reach them. Methuen was the 
best off, for mail could sometimes travel from London to Lisbon in a week, 
though a contrary wind could hold it up for six weeks and there was seldom 
any two-way traffic at the same speed. The wind which sped the mail in 
one direction hindered it in the other. The passage across the North Sea 
was short, but it could cause long delays to the Dutch mail, and in any case 
the States General took longer to reply than Nottingham or Hedges. 
Waldstein was worst off of all and was seldom less than two months behind 
the date of his latest instruction. Though the three powers co-ordinated to 
some extent through their representatives in London and at the Hague, 
major decisions had to come from the three capitals and the time factor 
prevented similar instructions being received simultaneously in Lisbon. 
The three envoys were often obliged to make their own decisions and this 
difficulty of contact with their governments accentuated their idiosyncrasies 
and divergences. 
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Even when the efforts of the maritime powers resulted in instructions 
reaching Waldstein which furthered their aims, he was often reluctant to 
act on them, for he was convinced that Portugal could best be persuaded by 
a show of force, and that in any case Portuguese help could be of little use. 
Furthermore Waldstein was an adherent of the Archduke Joseph, the 
emperor's elder son, and was unsympathetic to the cause of the Archduke 
Charles. The covert warfare between the adherents in Vienna of the two 
archdukes had important consequences and needs to be explained. 

As early as 1691 the emperor had been anxious to urge the claim of his 
younger son the Archduke Charles to the Spanish Succession. It was 
difficult for him to take up his case in Madrid, as although the court were 
opposed to the claim of Louis XIV on behalf of the dauphin, they preferred 
the Bavarian claim, arising through the emperor's daughter Maria Antonia, 
wife of the elector of Bavaria, to that of the archduke. Yet, until the death of 
the king of Spain, there were continual intrigues inspired from Vienna to 
bring the young archduke to Spain to be educated as heir to the throne or 
perhaps to land him in Portugal and bring him from there with an allied 
army. Neverthelessthe emperor rejected the Second Partition Treaty, which 
awarded the throne of Spain to Charles but gave the Italian possessions to 
France. After the death of the king of Spain he did not relinquish the idea of 
8 throne for his son, but any proposal to declare his right to the throne of 
Spain was regarded in Vienna as savouring of a new partition. Once the 
emperor or his elder son the Archduke Joseph were in possession of the 
Spanish monarchy, a portion might be given to Charles, but not before. 

Stepney, the English minister in Vienna, had himself in 1700 written a 

pamphlet recommending the landing of Charles with an army in the 
Peninsula. In April 1702 he took the initiative in suggesting in Vienna that 
this plan should be carried out. His plan was ill received and afterwards he 
repeatedly reported that the emperor would never agree to send Charles to 
the Peninsula. In July he went so far as to say that the idea was new to 
him and the Austrian secretary of state had never heard of it. Sir Charles 
Hedges found this hard to swallow and took Stepney to task. He replied, 
Tam to acquaint you tho’ there is no right pretended for the Archduke to succeed 
to the kingdom of Spain, yet we hope it is 2 point will never be disputed. Whether 
it has been mentioned formerly or not, I know not, but it is I believe understood so 
that the Emperor will do his part towards the good succese of that matter and it 
із my opinion that all the Allies look upon it as a thing out of doubt. 
The question was then discussed in Vienna. The emperor favoured the 
name of Charles being used in any operations in Spain or the West Indies, 
but no announcement was made and it was decided that the emperor would 
continue to use his own name, on the understanding that as soon as he was 
in possession he would transfer the right to Charles. 

Even in May 1703, on the eve of the conclusion of the treaty with Portugal 
which stipulated that Charles should accompany the allied forces to 
. 1G. Stepney, An essay upon the present interest ај England, in A collection of 
scarce and valuable tracts, ed. Sir W. Scott (and edn., 13 vols., 1809-15), xi. 211. 
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Lisbon, there was strong opposition. 'ТҺе emperor's reluctance only arose 
from his anxiety for the health and safety of his beloved younger son. 
Тће principal opposition came from the Archduke Joseph, who feared that 
Charles would take all the Spanish monarchy and leave nothing to be 
partitioned to him. The Austrian ministers, except Count Kaunitz, all 
looked to Joseph for preferment and took his part. Waldstein and Wratislaw 
were also for Joseph, and Charles had little patronage and few adherents 
except his fond parents and Prince George of Hesse. The Jesuits, however, 
had a quarrel with Joseph about their rights in Italy and they backed 
Charles.! 

The Allies had been sparing in using the name of Charles, and at Cadiz 
the duke of Ormonde summoned the Spaniards to rally to the House of 
Austria. Nevertheless they had always taken it for granted that he would 
be king of Spain. King Pedro had spoken of it to Methuen soon after his 
arrival in Lisbon; Methuen promised the king in confidence in October 
1702 that if he joined the Alliea, Charles would be brought with a strong 
force to Lisbon and Schonenberg confirmed this officially in December 
1702. Throughout the negotiations the Portuguese insisted that Charles 
must come to Lisbon in person, for they regarded this as their principal 
guarantee that the Allies would carry through their invasion of Spain, and 
not make some last-minute change of policy which would leave a Bourbon 
king in Madrid and Portugal in the lurch. But the ambivalent feelings about 
the archduke were an additional reason for Waldstein’s lack of co-operation 
and led Methuen to remark that if Waldstein defaulted again on his promises 
to be more helpful, he would be obliged to suppose that the court of Vienna 
was not overwilling for the archduke to come to Lisbon and the monarchy 
of Spain to be fixed in his person. Even in Portugal Methuen had heard from 
several sources that the emperor was speaking only of his own right and 
that of the House of Austria.? 

When Prince George of Hesse-Darmstadt was in Lisbon in July 1702, he 
used the name of Charles in his manifestos calling upon Spaniards to rise 
against the Bourbons. The French ambassador protested and Hesse was 
asked to leave Portugal as a result of this unneutral act. A legend arose 
subsequently that he nevertheless had secret talks with King Pedro about 
an alliance, such as Methuen had. The evidence is against this, and the 
Portuguese minister in London had discouraged his being allowed to pro- 
ceed to Lisbon on the ground that he might upset the Methuen negotiations; 
yet Hesse perhaps represented in the eyes of some tories in England an 
alternative policy to that of Methuen, involving more imperial aid, smaller 
Anglo-Dutch commitments, and conceivably a neutral Portugal. 


1P.R.O., S.P. 105/65, Stepney to Hedges and reply, 15, 25 July and Stepney to 
Hedges, 25 July 1702; S.P. 89/20, Stepney to Hedges, 23 May 1703. 

1 Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 29590 fos. 161-2, 165, John Methuen to Nottingham; 
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Hesse was a first cousin of the empress, but after the collapse of the 
original plan to send him to Portugal even the goodwill of the imperial 
couple had not been enough to find him employment. To his bitter dis- 
couragement all the appointments in Italy were given to friends of the 
Austrian ministers. The emperor then arranged to send him to England to 
discuss the plans for an expeditionary force to the West Indies, Spain or 
Italy. 'ТЪе first plan was that the force initially designed to go with him to 
Portugal should accompany him, but, as Stepney observed, this interest in 
helping the allied expedition was inspired not by any desire to supply the 
Allies with marines, but solely by the need to find Hesse employment.! 
The Austrian ministers, Counts Harrach and Mansfeld, tried to wreck 
Hesse's chances and in London Count Wratislaw encouraged the duke of 
Ormonde to object strongly to Hesse being given any military rank which 
might disturb his own command. At the emperor’s wish Wratislaw was 
called to order, but it was decided that Hesse could not have military rank; 
he could only accompany the fleet as a volunteer with the rank of imperial 
commissary and plenipotentiary. 

Hesse reached London in the first days of March and submitted a pro- 
ject recommending the capture of Port Mahon and a landing at Barcelona. 
His plan was provisionally approved, on condition that the promised 
imperial force was produced. But King William died a week later, and 
Hease’s affairs were left in the air.2 He had credentials to the king, but they 
had been signed by Count Kaunitz, and had not been processed through the 
usual channels or notified to Wratislaw. Hesse’s anomalous position caused 
embarrassment and the plan to send him to Portugal was revived. King 
Pedro at first refused to agree to receive him, but eventually Hesse was 
despatched by frigate from Portamouth. Methuen, just returned to London, 
was sent post haste to join him, but found that he had already sailed. Hesse 
therefore in Lisbon was entirely in the hands of Waldstein. Waldstein was 
expecting to be appointed to join the fleet as plenipotentiary himself, if he 
did not return to Vienna. He regarded Hesse as a rival, but was glad to use 
him as an antidote to Methuen. He complained that if it had not been for 
Methuen’s subservience to the Portuguese, he could have arranged for 
Hesse to stay in Lisbon, and he encouraged Hesse to make a similar com- 
plaint. Methuen was justified in helping Hesse’s departure, for he had 
orders to use his discretion to send him to join the fleet at Cadiz, if he thought 
he would be more useful there than in Lisbon.? But Waldstein, with some 
help from Schonenberg, profited by the opportunity to express his resent- 
ment that Methuen had taken the lead in the negotiations and was gaining 
Portuguese favour by making them liberal offers. 


1P.R.0., S.P. 105/65, Stepney to Vernon, 8 Арг. 1702. 

2A copy of Hesse’s project of 12 March is in P.R.O., S.P. 105/65 with Stepney's 
letters of 26 Apr. 
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Hesse's visit to Lisbon had been a failure. He had sailed without waiting 
for the credentials to King Pedro, which were supposed to be on the way, 
and had spoilt his prospects by his untimely manifestos, in which he styled 
himself thelieutenantoftheemperor. His advice on Spanish affairs had been 
useful in London and was to be important during the year he was to spend 
in England after his return from Cadiz, but the principal importance of his 
Lisbon mission was accidental. The complaints against Methuen obliged 
the cabinet to face up to the question of the divergencies between the Allies, 
and to make up their minds whether they would support Methuen or look for 
an alternative policy. They decided to back Methuen. He was warned that 
he must co-operate better, particularly with Schonenberg, and that he must 
conciliate Waldstein, but it was eventually admitted that circumstances 
might arise in which Methuen and Schonenberg would have to go ahead 
without Waldstein. Meanwhile representations were made at the Hague to 
ensure that Schonenberg's instructions tallied with those of Methuen, and 
Stepney was told to persuade the emperor to delegate his share of the 
Lisbon negotiation to Queen Anne.! He reported that the Vienna court was 
not unamenable on this question, and as Waldstein was believed to be on 
his way home, the prospects were hopeful. However, Waldstein remained 
in Lisbon and continued to oppose any concessions of Spanish territory, not 
only because they would damage the emperor's name in Spain, but also 
because any diminution of the portion of the Archduke Charles would 
make it more difficult to arrange for him to partition other parts of his realm 
in favour of his elder brother.? Accordingly the Vienna government con- 
tinued to stall until March 1703, when they were finally galvanized into 
action by the fear that the negotiations had broken down. However, even 
Waldstein came to realize that the Portuguese would not give in, and some 
concessions were essential, and in March the emperor wrote to Queen Anne 
to pass the responsibility for settling the terms with Portugal to her 
government.* 

There was no strong opposition in Portugal to the abrogation of the 
French and Spanish treaties, as soon as the allied fleet demonstrated its 
power to hold the seas against the French. When the fleet passed the mouth 
of the Tagus on 19 August, King Pedro was as good as his word and sent the 
duke of Cadaval to break the news to the French ambassador. Cadaval had 
the reputation of being pro-French and he always retained his French con- 
tacts and opposed the entry of Portugal into the war, but he was much more 
pro-Portuguese and pro-Cadaval than pro-French. On this occasion he fell 
into a warm argument with the French ambassador and became positively 


1P.R.O., S.P. 104/195, Hedges to John Methuen, 11 Sept. 1702 and S.P. 105/66, 
Hedges to Stepney, 13 Sept. 1702; Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 29588 fos. 179, 204, 219, 
Warre to Nottingham.. 

*P.R.O., S.P. 89/19, Stepney to Hedges, 25 Oct. 1702; Weensche Gexantschaps- 
berichten, ed. G. von Antal and J. C. H. de Pater (Rijks Geschiedkundige Pub- 
licatien, lxvii, Боск, The Hague, 1929—34), ii. 242—3, 246. 

ЗА copy of the emperor’s letter is in P.R.O., S.P. 105/68 fo. 448. 
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bellicose. The Portuguese ministers and councillors, headed by Alegrete, 
still hesitated to give written confirmation of the renunciation of the treaties. 
Nevertheless the decision was definite, and if the Allies had taken Cadiz or 
occupied Vigo, or after Vigo had left a squadron in Lisbon, the negotiations 
for an alliance would probably have begun at once. In fact they did none 
of these things, and the Portuguese saw that Schonenberg was much less 
disposed to commit himself than Methuen, and that Waldstein stood aloof. 
No progress was made and in October Methuen began another series of 
secret talks with King Pedro, which ended by handing to the king a project 
for a treaty. Methuen did not take Waldstein, or even Schonenberg, into 
his confidence, and he freely confessed to Nottingham his apprehensions of 
the risk he had run and his anxiety lest he should be completely discredited ; 
his action was to cause trouble enough with his colleagues, but it was 
approved in London, and contributed to break the deadlock. Other factors 
were the news that the duke of Savoy had joined the Allies and the arrival in 
Lisbon of the almirante of Castile. This wealthy and influential nobleman 
had been the leader of the Imperialists in Spain. He was well received by the 
Portuguese nobility and his declaration for the Archduke Charles did much 
to make up for the failure of Hesse to attract to the allied side the stream of 
partisans he had promised at Cadiz. The almirante soon began to take a 
hand in the diplomatic discussions and to be treated by the emperor as the 
representative of Habsburg Spain. The Allies regarded him with suspicion 
and во at first did some of the ministers at Vienna, but he was able to cor- 
respond directly with the emperor and provided an alternative channel to 
Waldstein. Also, contrary to allied expectations, he proved better qualified 
than Waldstein to agree to concessions at the expense of Spain. After- 
wards he became discredited and his claim to command a substantial 
following in Castile proved to be exaggerated, but in the autumn of 1702 his 
arrival was very timely for the Allies. King Pedro was obliged either to 
recognize him, or to disown him as he had Hesse. He chose the former 
course and this was a decisive step towards the commitment of Portugal. 
In January the Portuguese agreed to appoint commissaries to begin the 
negotiations, but to Methuen’s disappointment the proposals they produced 
were not based on Methuen’s project given to the king, but were an extreme 
exposition of Portuguese demands, which contained several impoasible 
or absurd conditions. For once the three allied representatives were 
unanimous ; they all condemned the project. Methuen, however, persuaded 
his colleagues not to break off the negotiations altogether and ultimately his 
own proposal, which he had submitted to London with the Portuguese 
project, was accepted as a basis for discussion. Schonenberg slowly became 
more amenable on the subject of subsidies and even Waldstein began to 


1Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 29590 fos. 131, 139, 144, 179, John Methuen to Notting- 
ham; P.R.O., S.P. 80/19, Stepney to Hedges, ао Dec. 1702; C. von Noorden, Der 
spanische Erbfolgekrieg (3 vols. Europüische Geschichte, Abt. 1, Düsseldorf & 
Leipzig, 1870-82), i. 29. | 
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offer territorial concessions, first in the colonies, then in Mediterranean 
islands, finally in Spain itself. However, the Portuguese had made up their 
minds about the main part of their requirements ; in addition the councillors 
opposed to the alliance did everything possible to step up the Portuguese 
demands in the hope that the negotiations would break down, or that the 
French, who had made many hints about fresh offers, would come forward 
with better terms. Methuen was always a step ahead of his colleagues in 
offering concessions, but he was constantly threatening to leave for London, 
and in order to break further deadlocks had no less than three farewell 
audiences. By the middle of March agreement seemed in sight but a final 
effort of the opposition caused all three allied plenipotentiaries to pack their 
bags. Тће Portuguese then gave way on some crucial points, but in spite of 
this Methuen insisted on departing. He was anxious to return to London, 
first in order to defend his own position and to retain, if possible, his lord 
chancellorship of Ireland, secondly to explain his difficulties. He received а 
cold welcome, but Paul Methuen had full power to continue the negotiations, 
and Methuen's presence at home actually belped their conclusion, though he 
was followed to London by a volley of complaints from his colleagues and 
from King Pedro against his incontinent departure. Тће emperor's letter 
agreeing to delegate the points at issue to Queen Anne had just been received 
in London, and when they were faced with the prospect of losing everything, 
all parties favoured the conclusion of the treaty. Several issues were 
shelved rather than solved, but the four powers signed the Quadruple 
Offensive and Defensive Alliance on 16 May 1703. 

The almirante of Castile, who was able to take a detached point of view 
on this particular subject, remarked that Methuen was quite stiff with the 
Portuguese and not subservient to them, as his detractors complained ; but 
he thought Schonenberg was the ablest of the three plenipotentiaries and the 
most likely to make a treaty.! There was no doubt about Schonenberg’s 
capacity, but he had neither the authority nor the disposition to agree to 
Portugal's financial demands. Men such as the marquis of Alegrete who 
were well disposed to the Allies, saw how unprepared Portugal was for war, 
and how disunited were the Allies and uncertain in their promises. They 
were determined therefore to insist on the core of the Portuguese demands. 
Portugal might have held out a little longer, until the powers had agreed to 
fight their battles elsewhere, or to condone Portuguese neutrality, if 
Methuen had been less eager and had not enjoyed a special relationship with 
the king. 

Like most of the smaller courts of Europe King Pedro's court looked to 
Versailles as а model, and was becoming more autocratic. But King Pedro 
had summoned the Cortes as lately as 1698, and although he was an autocrat 
be still heaitated to impose new taxes or to increase the regular establish- 
ment of his army by virtue of his prerogative and without the authority of his 
parliament. Unlike many of his nobles, who had given up manly sports, the 
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king was physically very active and loved to hunt and to ride high-spirited 
horses; in his younger days he could tackle a bull single-handed. He was 
shrewd enough, but he was temperamental and easily tired by formality or 
business; if he had not been conscientious he would have neglected the 
affairs of state. Even so his councillors sometimes found it hard to keep 
him to them: he tried to overcome the weaknesses of his temperament but 
' found it hard to make up his mind and did nothing without long con- 
sultation. The council of state, his principal organ of government, was a 
small body of noblemen assisted by the king’s private secretary and the 
secretary of state, who kept the minutes but did not vote. The council had a 
name for prolonged and fruitless discussions. The king seldom attended 
himself but thrashed out questions with his confessor and one or two 
councillors. As happens with committees the council’s decisions were 
often prepared elsewhere, but the councillors were on intimate terms with 
each other and constantly met in other capacities. They were elderly and 
prone to hedge rather than to seize opportunities, but they were experi¢hced 
шеп; most of them had served their country abroad and some, for instance 
Alegrete, had academic qualifications and were the authors of learned works. 
Several had military experience but it dated back to the Spanish war of a 
generation past. 

The king’s world was largely bounded by his immediate circle and by 
Lisbon. He did not often make progresses or go further than his hunting 
box in the Alemtejo some thirty miles distant. He might have learnt more of 
the provinces if the Cortes had regularly met, but his only reason for sum- 
moning the Cortes would have been to ask for new taxes; he had tried the 
experiment once in 1698, but he did not venture to do so again. As long as 
they were not increased the provinces paid their ancient taxes without 
demur, and were ready to do their military service, provided they could be 
home again for the vintage. Away from the few seaports with their overseas 
trade and their foreign communities the inland villages and towns lived 
their traditional life. They were not far above subsistence level but they 
provided for their own needs and they cared little about Lisbon and leas 
about foreign countries. They had, however, vague notions that they hated 
heretics and Spaniards and they were prepared to defend their homes 
against soldiers of any nationality, enemy or allied. As communications 
were very bad and confined to mule tracks acroes the hills, the inland 
Portuguese north of the Tagus did not have much to do with those who lived 
further away than the next village. South of the Tagus the country was 
more open but there were still no roads to speak of. 

There was no organ, therefore, which gave expression to the feeling of the 
country as a whole, and the city of Lisbon played a dominating role. It was 
perhaps eight or ten times as populous as the next largest Portuguese city 
and it had drawn to itself the people from the neighbouring provinces to the 
detriment of their agriculture. Lisbon lived on international trade and 
produced little. Unlike the interior of Portugal it was dependent on the 
import of foodstuffs and of manufactured goods. It had a senate of its own 
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and a large proletariat; the Lisbon mob could look ugly upon occasion and 
even alarm the government. It could riot against heretics or any foreigner, 
but above all it required to be fed. 'ТҺе government was very conscious of 
this and King Pedro knew the currents of opinion very well, for in his 
younger days he had been fond of roaming the streets at night and he always 
had a penchant for bullfighters and the ladies of the town. These friends 
were disreputable but they kept him in touch with the gossip and intrigues of 
the city. 

The other influence which qualified the limitations of the court circle and 
of, Portuguese social life was that of the church. In spite of fanaticism the 
church was in воше ways a liberal influence. 'ТҺе religious vocation was 
open to men of the humblest origins and formed a bridge between the 
classes. Priests and friars mingled freely with all ranks of society and even 
with women; they were the only men who could converse with women 
outaide members of their immediate family. As a body they owned much of 
the wealth of the country and were not disinterested in mundane matters 
nor even in trade. The Jesuits controlled what was left of Far Eastern 
commerce, and had a stake in the Brazil trade. Тће clergy were in close 
touch with Rome and through the orders with clergy in other countries. 
King Pedro like most of his subjects was a devoted Catholic and good 
relations with the clergy were essential. This was not impossible even for 
Protestants, for the church was not a monolithic body. 'ТЪеге were keen 
rivalries between the various orders, between Rome, the orders, and the 
Portuguese lay clergy, and between the latter and the orders. So the 
clergy were not entirely occupied with putting down heretics ; they had other 
and more immediate enemies. It was possible to cultivate them, as Peter- 
borough did, and King Pedro’s Jesuit confessor was one of Methuen’s best 
Portuguese friends. | А 
. King Pedro represented pretty well the aspirations and weaknesses of his 
people. He shared with his councillors the old fear of Spain and the urgent 
desire to improve the defences of his frontier. This was his reason for being 
so stubborn in insisting on the cession of Alcantara and Badajoz, though the 
hope of acquiring corngrowing land on the Spanish plateau to make up for 
the chronic Portuguese shortage may also have contributed.! The king 
had a personal dynastic reason for wishing to be well with the Habsburga; 
he hoped to betroth his sons to Austrian archduchesses, and possibly in 
spite of her tender age to bestow the hand of his daughter on the Arch- 
duke Charles. Waldstein had been authorized to speak of these alliances and 
this was his one trump card in negotiation. 

The king depended on the customs revenues, the tobacco tax and the 
royal fifths and other dues chargeable on the produce of Brazil for a large 
part of his income. He also had a personal interest in the Cacheo Company 
and the compensation payable to it by Spain under the recent treaty. His 
councillors were not country gentlemen, like many of their English counter- 
parts, but they looked to their rent-rolls, and mostly owned vineyards, 
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which would benefit by the extension of the wine trade. As the king was not 
in a position to introduce new taxes, the only way to swell his revenues was 
to increase trade, and the only way to finance a war was to insist on ample 
subsidies from allies. 

‘These were the principal interests which swayed the king and Portugal. 
The king also set store by the reports of his ambassadors, principally those 
in Paris, the Hague and London. He had no ambassador in Vienna. His 
ambassador in Paris naturally reflected the opinions of Versailles. Sousa 
Pacheco in the Hague and Da Cunha in London were for the Allies. Da 
Cunha exercised the most influence : he supported Methuen, but with a good 
deal of scepticism, and believed that Portugual would do better to stay 
neutral, unless she could obtain sufficient and absolute guarantees from the 
Allies. He also recommended that King Pedro should build an adequate 
fleet to protect his trade. This was good advice, for the best defences of the 
Spanish frontier were the heat of the summer climate, the lack of roads and 
the stubbornness of Portuguese villagers. The large army to which King 
Pedro aspired was beyond his resources. He might have done better if he 
had relied upon the Allies to invade Spain, and on his own ships to defend his 
coasts and the Brazil fleet, for the Allies fell far short of their naval obliga- 
tions. Yet in spite of her great colonial past Portugal had little interest in 
her navy ; the king and some of his nobles were much more tempted by the 
idea of marching in triumph to Madrid.1 

King Pedro did not see much of the ambassadors accredited to him. The 
duke of Cadaval kept in close touch with the French ambassador and the 
king’s private secretary Roque Monteiro dealt with Waldstein. His rela- 
tionship with Methuen was somewhat different, for he had had much to do 
with him during his first mission to Portugal and had come to regard him 
almost as a family friend. Methuen gave him the news from England, which 
interested him, and had been very helpful with the affairs of his sister Queen 
Catherine of Вгарапса and the arrangements for collecting regularly the 
handsome income from her English jointure.* 

Old habit and the reasons described inclined the king towards the Allies, 
but the duke of Cadaval and his adherents constantly pointed out that it 
was not safe to trust allied promises, and his councillors only allowed 
themselves to be persuaded with grave misgivings. The upshot largely 
justified their fears, for Portugal suffered an enemy invasion by land in 1704, 
the depredations of French privateers by sea, and the escape of her Brazil 
fleets from danger rather by good fortune than from any protection given by 
allied convoys. The Allies gave priority to their secret plans to take Toulon 
or to intervene in Italy; in 1705 they moved their main Peninsula effort to 
the Mediterranean, and it was only the unexpected success at Barcelona, 
when hope had almost been given up, which kept their armies as near to 


1Da Cunha’s advice is in Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 20817 fo. 208. 
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Portugal as Catalonia. After the archduke succeeded to the empire his 
maintenance on the throne of Spain ceased to be an allied interest, and after 
some futile gestures in favour of respecting the allied obligations to Portugal, 
the Quadruple Treaty became obsolete. 

However, together with the Quadruple Treaty another treaty had been 
concluded, of which the emperor knew little or nothing. This was the 
Triple Treaty between Portugal, England and the United Provinces. The 
Quadruple Treaty only served the temporary purposes of the Peninsula war ; 
the Triple Treaty was perpetual, and gave permanent Anglo-Dutch 
guarantees to protect Portugal in Europe and overseas against attack by 
France or Spain. The treaty, which was intended to cover Anglo-Dutch 
questions, could almost have served as an alternative treaty if the emperor 
had finally refused to co-operate. It was intended to include commercial 
questions, but Anglo-Dutch agreement on these was too difficult, so it only 
comprised one commercial article. Methuen seized the opportunity as soon 
as possible afterwards to conclude his famous commercial treaty. By grant- 
ing preferential treatment for Portuguese wines Methuen won in return the 
satisfaction of the first of England’s two long-standing ambitions, the re- 
moval of the restrictions on her cloth-trade. There was no mention of her 
second ambition, the opening up of direct trade with Brazil, but England had 
some share of the Brazil trade indirectly through Portugal. Schonenberg 
had refused to grant any Dutch concessions for Portuguese wines, but he 
hoped to obtain moet favoured nation treatment on the basis of the con- 
ceasions given to England. With some English encouragement the 
Portuguese refused to agree; Schonenberg was furious, but eventually he 
was obliged to make his own Methuen treaty on similar terms, which was 
concluded in February 1705. 

In 1710 the Portuguese minister in London realized the importance of the 
Triple Treaty to Portugal and proposed that it should be confirmed by a new 
treaty of alliance between England and Portugal alone. ‘This was not done 
and in 1713 it looked as if parliament would approve of articles 8 and 9 of the 
commercial treaty with France, which granted reciprocal trade privileges ; 
this would have deprived Portugal of the preference on her wines and caused 
the abrogation of Methuen’s commercial treaty. But the vested interest in 
trade with Portugal was so strong that tories as well as whigs voted against 
the articles. The commercial treaty with Portugal was saved by a small 
majority. The Triple Treaty was for some time almost forgotten, but the 
mutual interests of England and Portugal in their trade were enough to 
ensure that there would be no question of England defaulting on her 
guarantees. 

The balance of trade was in England's favour and Portugal had received 
none of the advantages promised by the Quadruple Treaty. It looked as if 
Portugal had the worst of the bargain. According to the mercantilist 
theories of the day, gold was all important, and although the export of gold 

1M. Landau, Geschichte Kaiser Karl VI als König von Spanien (Stuttgart, 1889), 
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from Portugal was prohibited, not a packet boat sailed to England without a 
bag of gold in its locker to redress the shortage of Portuguese exports. For 
several decades there was a flow of Portuguese gold to the mint and Portu- 
guese coins were common currency in England. Since London was succeed- 
ing Amsterdam as a financial centre, the possession of gold, the one 
universally acceptable medium, was of great practical use, and its re-export 
and that of silver was the mainstay of the East India trade. Before the War of 
Spanish Succession Brazil had comparatively little to attract the covetous- 
ness of the powers. Now that the Brazilian mines were opened, matters were 
different, but Brazil’s integrity was guaranteed by England and the United 
Provinces under the Triple Treaty. 

The Portuguese much preferred to retain their prohibitory laws and to 
allow loopholes in them when the pressure against them became dangerous, 
rather than to agree to revoke them. This had been their policy in the cloth 
trade for the generation preceding the Methuen Treaty. They refused 
to open up trade with Brazil, but there was sufficient trade through third 
parties in Portugal and perhaps through smuggling in the West Indies to 
keep the situation tolerable. In the same way they refused all requests to 
lift the embargo on the export of gold, but only occasionally made a show of 
enforcing the law. As the Portuguese minister in London observed, ‘We 
cannot keep the prohibition strictly, because if this kingdom or any other does 
not get some Brazilian gold, and loses hope of getting any, it will go to fetch 
gold with less respect and more force, and perhaps the winking at some 
smuggled silver serves to keep the Indies in Spanish hands’ and ‘The 
preservation of our overseas colonies makes it indispensable for us to have a 
good intelligence with the Powers, which now possess the command of the 
sea; the cost for us is heavy, but such an understanding is essential’ and 
again ‘If we make a new alliance England will probably ask more privileges 
in Brazil. Their merchants are very jealous of this, but we need not fear 
any conquest of Rio. The English are not conquerors. They only want more 
trade opportunities to enter Rio.” 

The minister well understood that although trade questions had played 
no obvious part in the Methuen political treatiea, which governed Anglo- 
Portuguese relations during the War of Spanish Succession, and the 
commercial treaty had appeared to be a minor matter, trade dominated 
the background. The entry of Portugal into the Grand Alliance became for 
the time being an urgent necessity for the maritime powers and had satisfied 
Portuguese pride, but in retrospect it appeared an expensive and unsatis- 
factory incident. The Allies had not wished to fight in Portugal and the 
Portuguese found that all their anxieties about their inadequacy to engage 
in a modern war were realized. Nevertheless the closer economic alliance, 
which was a by-product of the political alliance, proved enduring and of 
benefit to all parties. 

A. D. FRANCIS 
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Balfour's Reform of Party Organization 


AFTER EVERY electoral defeat there is always agitation for a reform of 
party organization. But the agitation that followed the 1906 defeat was con- 
fused and augmented by a tariff reform attempt already under way in 1905 
to gain control of the party by the back door as it were. It is indicative of the 
relative strength of the official leadership and of their own, that the extrem- 
igts felt it necessary to capture the party organization in order to push the 
party towards immediate proposals for tariff reform. It was Balfour’s 
achievement that he withstood their efforts and finally achieved a reformed 
erganization etrong enough to be independent of the biggest pressure 
groups. The Tariff Reformers cloaked their schemes under cover of a 
demand for a more democratic organization ; and they intended, by gaining 
control of the National Union and its Conference, to bring pressure to bear 
upon Central Office and the Leader—in much the same way as the nuclear 
disarmers and the Labour party. 

Like Topsy, the Conservative party organization ‘just growed’, and by 
1900 it had taken the form of a loose association of constituency parties 
directed by a small and independent general staff, the cost of which was to a 
considerable extent borne by Hatfield House.1 The dual organization of 
Conservatives and Liberal Unionists added to the confusion. In the con- 
stituencies, much depended upon the effectiveness of local agents. Some 
areas, like Chamberlain's Birmingham or Alderman Salvidge’s Liverpool, 
had developed strong organizations peculiar to themselves; others lacked an 
efficient machine. All were jealous of their independence, especially as to 
the choice of candidate, and Central Office, even at election times, was un- 
willing to interfere in their affairs. However, the political advantages of a 
thoroughly integrated organization were gradually becoming recognized, 
especially with the need to extend party membership against the rising tide 
of left-wing opinion. It was recognized that a well-organized constituency 
was half the battle in winning an election, and the Tariff Reformers, the 
experience of Birmingham behind them, had, by 1905, captured a large 
number of constituencies where only favoured candidates would be adopted, 
and from which Tariff Reform delegates would go to the National Con- 
ference. Їп this way they had gained control of the Conservative National 
Union and of the Liberal Unionist Council, from which it was a simple step 
to demand that the Leader act upon the resolutions of the democratically 
elected Annual Conference. It was the logic of the Reform Acts, and Lord 
Randolph Churchill had pointed the way. 

With assiduous propaganda the feeling grew, especially after the débácle 
of 1906, that the party was run too much upon oligarchic lines by men of one 
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class, unacquainted with the desires of the working man. The critics argued 
that Central Office, under the Leader, had a monopoly of power, that it was 
indifferent to the opinion of the rank and file as represented by the National 
Union, arbitrary in its control of finances, and that it conducted publicity 
badly: furthermore, it was represented that the Annual Conference had 
become a farce in that no notice was taken of its resolutions.! After Balfour’s 
troubled leadership of 1905, the campaign of the reformers was well received, 
apparently at its face value. Thus the nature of Balfour’s leadership carried 
with it the threat of rule by pressure groups. ` 

But the party hierarchy would not have caucus rule. Balfour's position 
was quite clear; if he were to lead, he could not do so ‘if all executive powers 
and all financial control were transferred to an independent body’.* But 
the ‘official’ party agreed that the organization was under a severe strain; 
indeed, there were already signs of disturbance when Captain Wells suc- 
ceeded Captain Middleton as principal agent in 1903 *—the disintegration 
of the organization under him synchronized, not unnaturally, with the dis- 
ruption wrought by Chamberlain's independent campaign. A capable 
principal agent was vital to the party, especially as the Chief Whip, who had 
to concern himself with both constituency and house of commons business, 
depended on him. But Captain Wells was а failure. Jack Sandars’s letters 
show how concerned the ‘official’ party was over this. Efficiency at Central 
Office was lacking, Запдагв complained to Balfour on 25 September 1905, 
and if Hood (Chief Whip) could have a positive assurance that there would be 
no election that year, he would dismiss Wells in the hope of making some 
improvement by February 1906, 
‚.. Dot with a new man, but probably with Haigh who knows the men and the 
machine. I warned Haigh some little time before Parliament was up that he might 
be wanted in such an emergency as this. He agreed to serve: but he would not go 
on after the Election. This is, however, just what we want.‘ 


A month later, after the bye-election defeat at Barkston-Ash, Запдагв 
wrote again (25 October) 5 


... The organization trouble is causing much disturbance in our ranks and is a 
real problem. I am afraid at the Conference at the National Union there will be 
great difficulty in keeping that most undesirable topic for discussion out of the 
problem.... It is a question of nice balancing of disadvantages which is here 
involved. 


1The Times (27 Nov. 1901) had drawn attention to this, and it was said that 
Balfour would sooner seek advice of his valet than of an Annual Conference (R. T. 
McKenzie, British Political Parties (1955), p. 82). 

*See Balfour's opinion of Lord Randolph Churchill’s bid for leadership in his 
Chapters of Autobiography (1930), p. 169. 

*See a special article on party organization in The Times, 23 Jan. 1910. 

‘British Museum, Balfour Papers, Add. MSS. 49683-49962. Sandars to Bal- 
four, a5 Sept. 1905. The final arrangement of these Papers is not yet complete, and 
letters cited in this article are described only by correspondent and date. 

*Ibid. Sandars to Balfour, 25 Oct. 1905. Haigh was succeeded by Percival 
Hughes in 1906. 
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Clearly, the ‘official? party was considering reform before the Tariff 
Reformers launched their ‘democratizing’ campaign. Indeed, as early as 
4 August 1905, Sir Walter Plummer reported to the executive committee of 
the National Union that Balfour had decided to appoint an advisory 
committee ‘to assist in the organization of the Party and for avoiding over- 
lapping between Central Office and the National Union’.1 There is no 
evidence to show that this was an attempt to ‘dish’ the extreme Tariff 
Reformers: at any rate it did not prevent them launching a direct attack on 
Central Office at the Conference in November. On 7 October 1905, 
Sandars informed Balfour of his suspicions regarding the intentions of 
Mr. F. Leverton-Harris (М.Р. for Tynemouth), a personal friend of 
Austen Chamberlain’s, and ‘ well supported by Joe’,* suspicions which were 
confirmed at a stormy meeting of the National Council on 14 November, 
directly preceding the Newcastle Conference. Only after prolonged dis- 
cussion was a resolution agreed upon—and then, apparently, only as a 
compromise to pacify Leverton-Harris and the Tariff Reformers: '. . . it 
has become desirable to strengthen the central management ... of the 
Conservative Party by the addition of a popular representative element in 
close touch with the constituencies... .? 

The tariff reform plan became clearer after the election, the result of 

which, of course, strengthened the hand of those calling for ‘ democratizing' 
of the organization. W. A. S. Hewins, commenting‘ on Chamberlain’s letter 
to Lord Ridley (The Times, 8 February 1906) which threatened independent 
action by Tariff Reformers and presented the issue as one of democracy 
against irresponsible autocracy as it had been [sic] in Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s time, noted: 
... the advocates of the existing system [of organization] describe the proposal 
to popularise it as an attempt to secure the Party machinery for the furtherance 
of Tariff Reform, and to get rid of the officials who faithfully acted in accordance 
with the wishes of Mr. Balfour. 


Support for this view comes from an enigmatic letter of Sandars to Balfour, 
14 May 1906: 

Alick [Hood, the Chief Whip] is тисћ concerned at the possibilities of tomorrow’s 
interview with Joe.... He argues that to bring Joe into a position of appellate 


1National Union Records. Minutes, Executive Committee. These records are 
either bare minutes of committee meetings or press cuttings of reports on con- 
ferences. They may be consulted at the offices of the National Union, Smith 
Square, London, 8.W.1, on application to the secretary of the National Union. 

*Brit, Mus., Balfour Papers. Sandars to Balfour, 7 Oct. 1905. ‘Joe’ is of 
course Joeeph Chamberlain. 

3National Union Records. Minutes, National Council. Leverton-Harris moved 
а slightly amended version of the resolution that afternoon, but since the Confer- 
ence was in committee to which the press was not invited, and since the National 
Union Records of Conferences consist only of newspaper reports, there is no record 
of what transpired beyond the fact that the resolution was carried with only two 
dissentients. 

*W. A. S. Hewins, The Apologia of an Imperialist (2 vols., 1929), i. 161. 
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control of our election machine will be far from popular and that he [Hood] 
anticipates difficulty in defending it. He further says that Joe is very active just 
now behind the scenes. . . . Itold Alick that my idea would be to pursue a policy 
of dilatory tactics, and to plead for the postponement of a plan which would 
revolutionize our long established scheme of central management and control 
until we had made more progress with our plan of democratizing the National 
Union.1 

Central Office was not prepared to lose its independence. Chamberlain’s 
stroke not only removed a dangerous focus of discontent, but also a dis- 
ruptive element in the party organization. 

In accordance with the ‘Newcastle Resolution’, the National Council of 
the National Union on 23 February 1906 appointed a committee of twelve. 
The strength of the tariff reform lobby is immediately obvious from the list: 
Sir Imbert Terry (Chairman of the Committee, and Chairman, National Council), 

a Balfourite. 

Sir Benjamin Stone (M.P. Birmingham E.), a Tariff Reformer. 

Rt. Hon. Henry Chaplin, a Tariff Reformer. | 

Marquis of Granby, а Balfourite. 

Col. E. Royds (M.P. Lincolnshire, 1910), a Tariff Reformer. 

Sir Harry Samuels, a Balfourite. 

Sir Howard Vincent (М.Р. Sheffield C.), a Tariff Reformer. 

Sir James Rankin (М.Р. Leominster), a Tariff Reformer. 

Rt. Hon. С. В. Stuart-Wortley (М.Р. Sheffield Hallam), a Balfourite. 
Lord Ridley (President, Tariff Reform League), a Tariff Reformer. 
Sir Walter Plummer, a moderate Tariff Reformer. 

A. Shirley Benn (М.Р. Plymouth, December 1910), a Tariff Reformer. 

On 11 May it was decided to appoint a Standing Advisory Committee of 
Seven to include the Chief Whip, three of his nominees and three of the 
National Union's, to act as a liaison between the National Union and Central 
Office and to bring important matters directly to the notice of the Leader. 
At the same time, it was agreed to transfer to the relevant committees of the 
National Council the control of all party literature and of professional 
lecturing staff. Other reforms of a minor nature were also announced. 

Somehow, either through the committee formed in 1905, or a second 
committee formed after the famous party meeting of 15 February 1906, the 
Balfourites had called the Tariff Reformers’ bluff and beaten them. The 
temper of the latter was shown at the special conference in London on 27 July 
1906 called to approve the reforms as a whole. Indeed, ten days before, 
Leverton-Harris gave a hint of what was in the wind by gaining permission to 
bring ‘any other business’ before the conference. As a result, Leo Maxse, 
the notorious editor of the National Review, was able to move a resolution to 
the effect that ‘no reorganization of the National Union meets the un- 
animous [sic] demand of the Newcastle Conference for the reform of the 
central management of the Conservative Party, which can only be satisfied 
by bringing the Central Office under more effective popular control’.® 

1Brit. Mus., Balfour Papers. Sandars to Balfour, 14 May 1906. 

*National Union Records. Minutes, London Conference, July 1906. 
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His speech was violent in tone, complaining that despite the ' plethora of 
committees’, Central Office remained as autocratic as before. In particular, 
he attacked the composition of the new Advisory Committee of Seven, since, 
as the Whip’s men were in a majority, it was permanently weighted against 
the National Union. He was supported by W. С. Bridgeman (М.Р. for 
Oswestry) and Leverton-Harris, who wanted the committee to have 
executive powers. Hood made an able and spirited reply, maintaining that 
the committee gave the National Union direct access to the Leader, but it 
could not have executive powers because the party would not stand a caucus. 
Nor would he agree to surrender any of his financial independence—a 
decision with which the Advisory Committee was in complete agreement. 
Heated debate followed, and it was only when Chaplin pointed out that if the 
motion passed the entire agreement would fall to the ground, that Maxse 
withdrew. 

Sandars was in no doubt as to the significance of this attack and he sent 
Balfour a long memorandum stating that the declared object of Maxse's 
resolution ‘ was the capture of the Central Office by the Tariff Reform Party, 
and the dismissal of the Whips as a body’. Moderate men had been annoyed 
at the way Maxse and Bridgeman had hatched this plot to gain control of 
Central Office and to displace the Chief Whip by a tariff reform-dominated 
advisory committee as Balfour’s adviser on party matters. Sandars was 
convinced of Bridgeman’s disloyalty, although the latter had protested to 
Balfour against the ‘monstrous imputation’ that the purpose of the move- 
ment he had jointly engineered was ‘a plot on the part of Mr. Chamberlain 
or Mr. Long to assume the Leadership . . . to the design of the Tariff Reform 
Party ’.+ 

Tariff reform activity remained a constant undercurrent in the question 
of reorganization. On 2 April 1907, Sandars told Balfour: 


It is all part of a policy, Percival Hughes now comes to me with the complaint that 
everywhere the Liberal Unionists—posing as Liberal Unionists, but in reality 
being Tariff Reform Leaguers—are, with the encouragement of Austen and Co., 
trying to squeeze out or else to capture our local Conservative Associations . . . it 
is the same movement below as that which is going on above, and which only 
indicates the Party fiasure—alas! widening and not closing up.* 


It was no wonder that the Tariff Reformers were behind the movement to 
* democratize' the party and to secure the adoption of a definite policy agreed 
upon at & national conference. But Balfour remained unmoved, and the 
intrigues continued—even after the famous Chaplin Motion of 1907, which 
tied the party to a policy of some tariff reform. On 20 January 1908 Sandars 
informed Balfour? that Chamberlain, notwithstanding his state of health, 
was demanding an immediate party meeting to determine policy and the 


1Brit. Mus., Balfour Papers. Bridgeman to Balfour, cited in a memorandum by 
Sandars, 5 Aug. 1906. 

! Ibid. Sandars to Balfour, a Арг. 1907. 

3 Ibid. Sandars to Balfour, 20 Jan. 1908. 
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future leadership; ‘he wants an opportunity of getting rid of Alick'. The 
following day Sandars reported that Chamberlain had threatened an open 
split if a detailed programme of tariff reform were not promptly issued ; he 
also wanted further organizational reforms: 


Joe's scheme of reorganization of our Party, while himself retaining control of 
Birmingham & Co. [sic] is frank and amusing. He little knows the prejudices 
opposed to him. ... We shall have to organize our forces; but we must do it our- 
selves. . . what people like Bob [Akers-Douglas], Walter [Long] and Alick [Hood] 
will взу to the organizer of Birmingham attempting to secure both central and 
local control of the Party organizations I can well imagine. 


'The reforms of 1906 did not run smoothly, and the degree of control 
retained by the ‘official’ party was galling to the reformers. The National 
Union was still dependent on the Whip for funds to meet heavy extra- 
ordinary expenditure and to finance general election campaigns. There also 
seemed to be too many committees and in an attempt to improve liaison 
between them, the executive committee permitted all chairmen of com- 
mittees to sit on all other committees as ex-officio members. Maxse had not 
been discouraged from advocating more democratic control ; there was even 
a resolution tabled for the Manchester Conference of 1909—on the eve 
almost of the first 1910 election—to appoint a special committee, apparently 
in addition to the Advisory Committee of Seven, to improve liaison between 
Central Office, the Leader and the National Union. Clearly, the ‘reformers’ 
were not satisfied. But Central Office was working smoothly under Percival 
Hughes, and Lord Northcliffe was much impressed at the cordial relations 
Sandars and Hughes had established with the London press. 

The ‘official’ party was, however, not content to rest on its laurels. It 
was realized that Hood was old-fashioned in his views, and a whole year 
before the public campaign against Hood developed, the ground was being 
prepared for his removal. Even before the January 1910 election, Sandars 
wrote to Balfour (14 December 1909) : ‘If we come back a substantial Parlia- 
mentary Party—whether in opposition or as a government—there must bea 
change in the Whip’s Office—I think I talked to you about this before’.? 
The defeat in January showed that some areas, especially in the north, had 
very defective organization. Hood, despite the imminence of a second 
election, showed a deplorable lack of a sense of urgency; furthermore, he 
obstructed further change at Central Office, even an increase in staff, which 
Akers-Douglas, Hughes and Sandars had been advocating for some time.” 
By December, Central Office had earned a bad name. Much of the criticism 
was put succinctly by Sandars in a letter of 3 October 1910: 


The С.О. bas stood still for more than a generation. It lives the same cramped life; 
it employed the old methods; it works with the same clase of man (in some respects 
they are not во good as in Middleton’s day) and meanwhile the whole face of the 
political world and the Party has changed. The Chief will say—' Find me the 


1Brit. Mus., Balfour Papers. Sandars to Balfour, 14 Dec. 1909. 
*]bid. Sandars to Balfour, 14 Sept. 1910. 
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man’—He ts quite right: that is what we ought to do: but when we find him, I fear 
it will be absolutely necessary to make ruthless changes besides? 


After the defeat of December 1910, Hood became the object of attack from 
many sides. Sandars continued his criticism in a powerful letter on 
19 December :3 Hood rarely offered any guidance or encouragement to the 
constituencies on the grounds that they resented interference. In order to 
silence grumblers and to ensure loyalty (an important point in this crisis 
year), Запдагв wanted a change of personnel and methods in the Office. 
At the moment there was great confusion because of the amount of National 
Union work that Hughes had to perform, while М.Р.в. waited—' even 
cartoonists have prior claim to interviews'. Consequently there was little 
time for effective planning of debates, for both the Whip's Office and Central 
Office were borne down by the weight of their varied business. The real 
trouble was the confusion of jurisdiction: Central Office business ougbt to 
be distinct from the Whip's work in the House. 

Sandars’s complaints continued, but by го January 1911 he was able to 
inform Balfour that Hood had reluctantly accepted the idea of a committee of 
enquiry into the whole organization of the party. Once again the ‘official’ 
party was in advance of the press campaign. On 16, 23 and зо January The 
Times published three special, possibly inspired, articles dealing with 
organizational reform ; but they contained nothing that was not already under 
review. The committee members were annpiinced on то February, and 
although representatives from ‘ginger groups’ were present, there was no 
question of the committee being dominated by one pressure group. During 
the year, this time with little publicity, the party organization was over- 
hauled in a manner far more drastic than in 1906. Furthermore the per- 
sonnel of the Whip’s Office was changed, Steel-Maitland, the organizer of 
the future, succeeding on 28 June 1911 to all Hood’s duties at Central Office, 
except those concerned with the House, thus relieving the Whip’s Office 
of a considerable amount of work, and on 20 June 1917, a decent interval 
having elapsed after the attacks upon him, Hood was succeeded as Chief 
Whip by Lord Balcarres. 

The committee worked quickly and effectively, the reforms being 
drawn up т camera, not even the executive of the National Union being 
employed—indeed, it was informed of them only after they had been resolved 
upon, іп а letter from Balfour on 7 July. On 21 July, the very day upon which 
the Lords met at Lansdowne House to decide whether the Parliament Bill 
should pass, the National Union Council approved Balfour's proposals for 
reform. An abridged version of the enquiry committee's report was pub- 
lished in The Times for 26 October. In general it admitted that the reforms 
of 1906 had not justified themselves, but whereas they had seen a trans- 
ference of authority from an overburdened Central Office to a reorganized 


1Brit. Mus., Balfour Papers. Sandars to Short, private secretary to Balfour, 
з Oct. 1910. 
* Ibid. Sandars to Balfour, 19 Dec. 1910. 
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National Union, with an Advisory Committee that through lack of use and 
the undefined nature of its province had had little influence, the changes of 
1911 saw a restoration to а reformed Central Office of the authority it had 
formerly surrendered. Organization, finance, the provision of literature and 
speakers were vested in Central Office, which was no longer headed by the 
Chief Whip, but by a new official, the chairman of the party (Steel-Maitland) 
who was to carry cabinet rank. The National Union, which in 1906, for 
various reasons, had been the hope of the party democratizers, was 
putin its place as an organ to educate and reveal the feelings of the rank and 
file. 

Taken singly, the measures were not outstandingly original but in their 
cumulative effect they were of great importance: from now on there was no 
doubt that the organization of the party would be run on the sound lines of 
business efficiency that naturally result from professional bureaucracy. 
The threat of caucus rule that had been a clear danger in 1906, was now 
guarded against by the secure barrier of a streamlined organization which 
was too big to be controlled by one private interest. At the head of the 
organization, the party leader remained secure so long as he had the con- 
fidence of the party. The dangerous opinions of Maxse and Tariff Re- 
formers of his persuasion were no longer so great a threat to the amooth 
running of the party. In this resounding victory for the forces of the 
‘official’ party against sectional interests, Balfour and his colleagues must 
have full credit. The irony was that these far-reaching reforms were some- 
what technical and did not have a big ‘press’: they therefore raised very 
little interest, for whilst the committee was producing ita report, the party 
was undergoing one of its biggest crises, that of the passing of the Parlia- 
ment Bill. At the very time that his leadership was being rejected, Balfour 
was securing, by these reforms, the future independence of the Leader and 
of Central Office. 

К. B. Јомев 


Notes and Documents 


The Mechanics of Opposition: 
Restoration Cambridge o. Daniel Scargill 


ON 12 MARCH 1669 Cambridge University recorded the following judicial 
action: 

Whereas Daniel Scargell late Batcheler of Arts of this university, & of Corpus 
Christi Colledge, hath been convented & legally convicted in the Consistory before 
the vicechancellor & the major part of the Heads, to have asserted severall impious 
& Atheisticall Tenets, to the great dishonour of God, Scandall of Christian 
Religion, & of the university: It is unanimously assented unto by the vicechan:, & 
major part of the Heads, that he be forthwith expelled thia university.! 


Scargill was charged with asserting Hobbist opinions, which, to the church 
and university, were ‘false, seditious, and impious; and most of them... 
also Heretical and Blasphemous, infamous to Christian Religion, and 
destructive of all Government in Church and State’. In 1683 Oxford joined 
the crusade against the spreading disease of Hobbism by decreeing that 
Leviathan and De Сое be publicly burned and prohibited from the univers- 
ity.? 

Professor Mintz has written recently of the contemporary reaction to the 
materialiam and moral philosophy of Hobbes, and has elucidated the 
alliance of Church and Learning against him.’ Regarding the Scargill 
incident, it is true that ‘we see a university scholar submitting ... to the 
overwhelming pressures of university and Church opinion, united in their 
detestation of Hobbes’. But an examination of the incident can tell us 
much more about the nature of that opposition, the weapons and pressures 
which Church and Learning brought to their defence, and, to some extent, 
the state of freedom of thought and discussion in the university at that time. 
Most important, however, it reveals a unique instance in later Stuart history 
when a collegiate society dared to assert against the wishes of the king its 
legal and traditional rights—and prevailed. 

Daniel Scargill began a highly eventful Cambridge career on 25 January 
1662 by being admitted sizar to Corpus Christi College under the tutelage 
of William Baldwin. About a year later his tutor died and was succeeded by 
а conscientious new Fellow, Thomas Tenison.” Scargill seems to have 


1Cambridge University Library, MS. Mm. І. 38, p. 143. 

"Тһе Judgement and Decree of the University of Oxford Past ти their Convocation 
(Oxford, 1683). 

*8.I. Mintz, The Hunting of Leviathan (Cambridge, 1962). 

* [bid., p. 51. 

V'T'enison, the future archbishop of Canterbury, was very closely associated with 
Corpus. He was a scholar on Archbishop Parker’s foundation for four years, pro- 
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prospered under his new tutor, for on 6 April 1666 he was elected to a 
Roger Manners scholarship for 105 10d per term.! On 3 August 1667, 
having proceeded В.А. the previous year, this 'ingenuous' youth was 
elected to the fellowship vacated by Dr. Spencer, who succeeded the 
deceased Dr. Wilford to the mastership. He came of age twenty-eight days 
later. His official duties were to teach philosophy (Praelector Rhetoricus) 
and Greek grammar. But he also had some extra-curricular activities 
which did not sit too well with the college. 

‘His usuall custome in the College was to begin the day with a pint of 
Sack, or some other strong liquor often to drink to distemper and then us'd 
to shew himselfe openly to the just scandall of the Society.’ This was 
attested by ‘his Tutor to the Master by whome he was thereupon once or 
twice admonished & promised reformation’.2 This was not too bad in itself 
but, as he himself confessed to the Master, ‘his most usuall companions 
were either the young Schollers of the College or Townsmen of inferiour 
quallity or young women whereby he exposed himselfe & the Government 
of the College to contempt and scorn’.? Asin all things, he was perhaps over- 
zealous in his unconscious attempts to remedy the town-gown relations; 
the collegiate society looked askance. 

Nor, for all his ingenuousness, was his intellectual performance accept- 
able. During the course of 1668, Scargill had occasion to stand for several 
public disputations in the Bachelor Schools. His topics were, on the whole, 
normal scholastic topics: 

The cosmic system does not prove the existence of God. 

The origin of the world can be explained mechanically. 

Moral law is founded upon positive civil law. 

God’s law is founded in power. 


He had wanted to argue another, that ‘Rationes boni et mali non sunt ab 
aeterno’, but was dissuaded by some of the Fellows.4 But the irregular 
thing about these questions was that Scargill always took the affirmative 
and fought for them with perhaps a careless, but nevertheless zealous, 
sharpness. This brought censure and warning from his friends and 


ceeding B.A. in 1657, M.A. in 1660, B.D. in 1667, and D.D. in 1680. On 19 March 
1662 he was given a fellowship to which he had been pre-elected in Feb. 1659; 
he had tutored in logic since his graduation in 1657. The Master (1667-93), 
John Spencer, was а cloee friend and fellow Hebraist. In 1667 Tenison married 
Anne, the daughter of the former Master, Richard Love. He is said to have given 
more than £3000 to the college throughout his lifetime and even more at his death 
in 1715. R. Masters, The History of the College of Corpus Christi (Cambridge, 
1753); P- 398. 

1Cambridge, Corpus Christi Coll. Libr., Audit Book 1590-1678. 

"Lambeth Palace Library, MS. 941, fo. 108. All citations from this MS. аге 
Corpus's reasons against the readmission of Scargill which will be discussed below. 
Hereafter referred to only by number and folio. 

? Ibid., fo. 107. * Ibid., fo. 108. 

IR. Blackburne, Vitae Hobbianae Auctarium, in Thomae Hobbes Angli Malmes- 
buriensis Philosophi Vita (London, 1681), pp. 103-6: “Theses quasdam incautius 
forsan, & nimia cum acrimonia propugnavit.’ 
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superiors, and evoked ‘severall Solemne protestations and promises never 
to be guilty in the like nature againe, not withstanding all which he did 
deliberately vent those pernicious opinions’ the very next time he appeared 
in an Act. The University Consistory Court? mildly censured him on 
more than one occasion; but he refused to be repentant. On 7 December 
1668 they had had enough. The troublesome Mr. Scargill was ordered to 
make a public recantation in the Schools on the next Friday [11 December], 
and was suspended until after the next Commencement in June. 

Irked at his condition, Scargill ‘went with some Sophisters of the College 
from his Father’s house [about eight miles away in Knapwell] to St. Ives 
[Hunts.], and there continued at a Tavern drinking till about one or two of the 
clock in the morning’.* In mid-Lent, he went to King’s Lynn ‘with some 
young Students of the College upon a frolick and was severall times dis- 
order’d with wine and strong waters and more over did there quarrell with 
one of his company and caus’d by it a tumultuous concourse of people in 
the publick streets and the drawing of one or more Swords in that quarrell’.* 
He was probably never bored in Cambridge either, for ' since his first censure 
of Suspension by the University he kept a pair of tables in his Chamber 
where he frequently plaid at dice with severall of the Young Scholars, a 
fault alone (as was adjudg’d in the Consistory) punishable with expulsion’.§ 

On 12 March 1669 the university issued its expulsion order. Among those 
signing the order, the names of Ralph Cudworth, John Pearson, and John 
Spencer weigh heavily: Spencer, the young Fellow’s superior; Pearson, 
Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity, Master of Trinity, ‘one of the most 
renowned Fathers of Anglican Theology’;* Cudworth, Master of Christ’s, 
Regius Professor of Hebrew, brilliant mind of the Cambridge Platonists 
(and here we have a clue to Scargill’s ultimate offence) who may be said 
to have been organized and directed, in part, by a fierce reaction to Hobb- 
ism." The opposition to Scargill’s ‘severall impious & Atheisticall Tenets’ 
was no mean agglomerate. Of the nine primary figures who recur in 
the proceedings against the wayward youth, all but one® were Doctors of 


1MS. 941, fo. 108. 

2The Consistory or Chancellors Court met weekly in term to consider all 
judicial cases concerning graduates and those enjoying university privileges, the 
vice-chancellor presiding. Commiasary’s Court, a committee appointed by the 
chancellor, considered cases of members of the university below the status of M.A. 

* MG. 941, fo. 108. 

* Ibid. 

* Ibid. 

‘G. M. Trevelyan, Trinity College, an Historical Sketch (Cambridge, 1946), p. 39. 

"оће Platonism ... may be said to have originated the movement, Hobbism 
was the means to concentrating its thought and giving dogmatic direction to it. 
While the one was the positive the other was the negative influence which formed 
the school.’ J. Tulloch, Rational Theology and Christian Philosophy in England in 
the 17th Century (2 vols., Edinburgh, 1874), ii. 25-6. 

*Dr. Robert Brady, a physician and Master of Caius. See J. С. A. Pocock, 
‘Robert Brady, 1627-1700, a Cambridge historian of the Restoration’, Cambridge 
Hist. Jour., x (1951), 186-204. 
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Divinity, five had been made chaplains-in-ordinary to the king in 1660, 
three were Regius Professors, two, Lady Margaret Professors,” and three 
were to become bishops. This was the church and university’s strongest 
arm; this was the Commonwealth's machine to stamp out heresy and evil 
growths. Scargill, like a cancerous growth, was being stamped out—or 89 
they thought. 

Shortly after his expulsion, Scargill, a Corpus Fellow testified, ‘said that 
he would be reveng’d of Dr. Spencer and his Complices. And thereupon 
adding But you will say a curst Cow hath short horns, he reply’d: I will 
therefore goe to London to gett them made longer or words to like pur- 
pose.'* It made little difference to Scargill that he had made an oath 
upon accepting his fellowship that ‘in case of an ejection for any notorious 
Scandall, it shall not be lawfull for the person soe ejected to endeavour his 
restitution by a Suit... against the Master . . . by using any letters howso- 
ever obtain’d to that purpose’. He went right to the top, the king, perhaps 
through Archbishop Sheldon and probably also someone else of influence. 
It is hard to imagine the hard-drinking, hard-talking youth getting a personal 
audience with Charles. However, he somehow obtained Royal Letters for 
his restoration addressed to the heads of the colleges and the vice-chancellor, 
and the sympathy of both the archbishop® and the chancellor of the 
university, the generous and gentle earl of Manchester, also the king’s 
right-hand man at Whitehall. Here the story takes an odd twist: Manchester 
had been Thomas Tenison’s patron since 1660 and had given him in 1667 
his livings of Holywell and Needingworth in Huntingdonshire, where 
Tenison retired to write. The book he produced, dedicated to his patron, 
had its roots in the situation in Cambridge in 1669. 

On 7 June 1669, Manchester wrote from Whitehall to the Fellows of 
Corpus Christi: 


1Brady (Physic); Peter Gunning (Divinity), Master of St. John’s; Cudworth 
(Hebrew). 

*Peter Gunning, 1660-1; John Pearson (Trinity), 1661—72. 

*!Gunning (Chichester, Ely); Pearson (Chester); James Fleetwood, King’s 
(Worcester). 

4MS. 941, fo. 108. 5 Ibid. 

* Lambeth Palace Library, MS. 674 (hereafter referred to only by number), fo. 9, 
Sheldon to Dr. Spencer, 28 June 1669: ‘The young man is become sensible of his 
faults, & being very willing to recant in such manner as the University shall thinke 
fitt, hath supplicated His Majestie, for Ніз Loes of Favor, to the University, for his 
Restoring. And His Majestie upon due & full Consideration, of which I am well 
assured, did graunt His Letters to that effect, intending that, as for the same 
Crime he was removed, both out of the Colledge & University, His Letters should 
serve to replace him in both againe. My advice therefore to you is, That you 
consider well, whether it be not fitt for you, to readmitt him, without putting the 
King to the trouble of another Letter, which, (if you stand off) will certainly be 
sent you. Апа in Prudence too, I thinke it best not to Јоове а young person of 
such parts if he can be reclaym'd. ... I desire this Letter (if you think fitt) may be 
communicated to the Fellowes, to whom I give the same advice in this case as J 
doe to you. .. .' 
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It hath pleased His Majestie to send His Letters to the Vice-Chancellor and 
Heads of Collidges on the behalfe of Mr Daniel Scargell of your Collidge, (who 
was expilled the University for certaine Hereticall Tenets), That hee may bee 
restored to the University and his fellowship in your house. I have thought fitt 
therefore, (haveing a particular respect for your Society!) to acquaint you That His 
Majestie’s Proceedure ... was upon mature Advice of such as are emminent 
Freinds & Wellwishers to your Universitie.? 


The state was ailently but obviously entering the conflict, but, oddly, on the 
side of the heretics and infidels, against the traditional bastions of church and 
university. Scargill had indeed lengthened his horns. 

The university, however, had not finished with its adversary. On 3 July, 
‘being the first time Scargell appeared since his return from London’, 
Vice-Chancellor Edmund Boldero commanded him to draw up a recanta- 
tion by 7 July ‘and shew it unto the Heads in the Consistory’. Perhaps 
typically, Scargill appeared with no recantation. He was ordered to pro- 
duce one by the next Friday morning [9 July ] at 9:00 a.m. This he did, and 
was given five days to make alterations as suggested by the court. On 14 
July he read his revised work, was ‘admonished to alter such things, as 
they gave him notice, & betwixt this & Saturday [17 July] or Munday 
[19 July] next, to shew it to Dr Gunning, & then to exhibit it fair to the 
vicechancellor & Heads upon Wednesday next [21 July]. . .'. On 21 July 
he duly appeared and was ordered ‘upon Sunday next [25 July]. . . to make 
his publique Recantation, in Great St. Maries Church in Cambridge 
immediately after Sermon, in the afternoon of that said day'.3 The next 
day [22 July] he was to deliver a copy to Dr. Pearson, and one to Dr. 
Dillingham (Clare) for printing; * ‘And after the performance of his Re- 
cantation, to be absolved by Mr Vice-chancellor, when & where he pleaseth '.5 
The Royal Letters appear to have softened the university's resolve, but 
this was only a token submission to the king's wishes. Scargill was not 
absolved and restored to his degree until September 1671, after he had 
been reduced to obscurity and helplessness. 

On 26 July, John Gibson of St. John’s wrote to a Mr. Tate: ‘The news 
that fills all mouths here is the Recantation of Sir Scargill which I have sent 


Y Through Tenison, probably. 

"MS. 674, fo. 14. 

3This was the occasion for the account of Scargill, ‘a little before ... his re- 
cantation, meeting with one of his acquaintance in Cambridge, He should tell him 
he was goeing to the Vice-Chancellor with his Evensong, meaning his Recanta- 
tion.’ The college, needless to say, thought that ‘he was not serious and hearty 
therein'. MS. 941, fo. 108. 

*'The printing was done by John Hayes, University Printer from 7 July 1669 
(approved at the same session of Consistory that commanded Scargill to draw up a 
recantation) to his death in 1705. The Recantation was one of 1a items printed 
that year by the University Press, another of which was Dr. Spencer’s Dissertatio 
de Urim et Thummim. С. К. Barnes, A List of Books Printed in Cambridge at the 
Uutversity Press 1521-1800 (Cambridge, 1935), p. 25. 

1Cambridge Univ, Libr., MS. Mm. І. 38, p. 144. 
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you in print (if you please) to read it at Іагре... .'! Soon thereafter, the 
London presa got out a copy of the Recantation,* enabling it to be said of 
Scargill by his detractors that he had become ‘infamous throughout the 
University if not the whole Nation for his pernicious principles and de- 
baucheries....'? For the first time in the official records, we see just 
exactly of what Scargill was guilty: 


Whereas I Daniel Scargill, . . . being through the instigation of the Devil possessed 
with a foolish proud conceit of my own wit, and not having the fear of God 
before my eyes; Have lately vented and publickly asserted in the said University, 
divers wicked, blasphemous, and Atheistical positions, ... professing that I 
gloried to be an Hobbist and an Atheist; and vaunting, that Hobbs should be 
maintained by Daniel, that is by me. Agreeably unto which principles and 
positions, I have lived in great licentiousnese, swearing rashly, drinking in- 
temperately, boasting my self insolently, corrupting others by my pernicious 
principles and example, to the High Diahonour of God, the Reproach of the 
University, the Scandal of Christianity, and the just offence of mankind. 


Perhaps the most portentous passage in the document occurs on page five: 


And I do also humbly and earnestly beseech all men, especially so many of the 
younger Scholars as have been seduced by me ... that they beware, by my 
example, of the most subtile insinuations of the Devil, in the vain ostentation of 
their own wit. That they lean not to their own understanding, but consult the holy 
Scriptures, the lively Oracles of God, That from thence they may learn . . . £o be 
wise unto sobriety, as the holy Apostle with great wisdom requires.* 


If this is taken as it sounds, the university was no more than a narrow 
seminary, addicted to a stunting scripturalism, not an open market-place 
for the exchange of ideas and truths regardless of their origins; reason and 
independent enquiry were black market commodities, smuggled into a 
closed market at heavy risks. However, the context of the whole situation 
explains a great deal of the extreme tone of the university position (as 
mouthed by Scargill). The university, in an effort to maintain untainted 
what it honestly believed the public good in religion and morals, was forced 
to voice an extreme position against the wrongs that had been perpetrated, 
to try to set the record right again. Thus it is unfair to place too much 
importance on its words, though they do remind us that the temper of 
seventeenth-century England was to a great extent biblical and religious. 


1‘ Letters written by John Gibson of S. John’s College, 1667—70, ed. С. C. M. 
Smith, Cambridge Antig. Soc. Proc., viii (1891-4), 73. Hayes, then, printed the 
four-page item in 3 days. 

*London, printed by A. Maxwel, 669. * MS. 941, fo. 107. 

“The Recantation of Daniel Scargill, Publickly made before the University of 
Cambridge: In Great St. Maries, July 25, 1669 (Cambridge, 1669). ‘Besides the 
blasphemous and atheisticall Tenets acknowledged to have beene asserted by him- 
selfe in his late printed Recantation, he publickly asserted that all Worship to God 
is founded only in his omnipotence.’ MS. 941, fo. 108. The whole recantation is 
printed in C. І. S. Linnell, ‘Daniel Scargill, a penitent “Hobbist”’, Church 
Quart, Rev., clvi (1955), 257-60; the article, however, is marred by several errors of 
fact. Е 
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And yet, from what is known of the prevailing mood of Cambridge as 
expressed by its intellectually predominate element, the Platonists, it is 
clear that the university's sentiments express more than they would in an 
unthreatened position. One of Benjamin Whichcote's famous aphorisms 
relates more accurately the temper of intellectual enquiry in Restoration 
Cambridge: ‘There ів nothing proper and peculiar to man, but the use of 
Reason, and the exercise of virtue." Reason, to the Platonists, was not con- 
tradictory to God's Word, but was itself ‘the very voice of God’.? 

Professor Mintz has written of the association of Hobbes with ' libertin- 
ism’ or generally bad manners and morals in Restoration minds. One group 
of critica, by far the larger, tried to show that the courtiers’ and wits’ (here 
Scargill classed himself) brand of libertinism (dissolute, immoral living) 
resulted from Hobbesian libertinism, or irreligion. The other, more per- 
ceptive, group argued that ‘ Hobbes's principles harmonized easily with the 
outlook of men who had already been corrupted before they came to read his 
work.'* The university belonged to this latter group. In short, Scargill was 
expelled for acting and talking like an obstreperous child, but one with 
highly insidious ideas, Hobbesian ideas. Where did he get these ideas, which 
supposedly agreed so well with his dissolute manner of living and rocked the 
foundations of public morality ? 

'The first clue comes from John Locke who was studying the law of 
nature during the first decade of the Restoration at Oxford. In this early 
period, one of his most important sources was Hobbes himself. But, as 
Dr. von Leyden suggests, ‘he was stimulated not so much by a passage in 
one or other of his works as by remarks he found in the contemporary 
literature against Hobbes.’ If thisis true of one of the most scrupulous and 
diligent readers and note-takers of the century, it might also be useful to look 
for the same phenomenon in Scargill. And we аге not disappointed. 
Leviathan itself was scarce and expensive.’ Just before his last Act in 1668, 
Scargill sent a note to one of the Fellows which read: ‘Sir be pleased to send 
me Ward's pretence against Hobbs.’* This refers to Seth Ward's In Thomae 
Hobbit Philosophiam Exercitatio Epirtolica (Oxford, 1656). The amount of 
anti-Hobbes literature was large—nearly fifty titles by 1668.7 Among these, 
the works of the Cambridge Platonists figured significantly, especially 
those of Nathaniel Culverwell, Henry More, and the irenical Edward 


1 Moral and Religious Aphorisms, ed. S. Salter (London, 1753), no. 71. 

a [bid., no. 76. * Mintz, pp. 134-6. 

AYokn Locke: Essays on the Law of Nature, ed. W. von Leyden (Oxford, 1954), 
p. 38. Like Leibniz's Theodicy (1710) at a later date, the Leviathan waa more talked 
about than read. 

* After the initial edition of 1651 (London), two tse editions’ appeared in the 
same year. ТҺеве were probably printed surreptitiously in Holland to avoid the 
ban placed on the book by the Licensers, and to meet a growing demand. The price, 
originally 8s, shot up; Pepys considered himself lucky to get а second-hand copy 
for 30s in Sept. 1668. Н. MacDonald and M. Hargreaves, Thomas Hobbes: a 
Bibliography (1952), pp. 27-30. 

* MS. 941, fo. 108. 'Mintz, pp. 157-8. 
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Stillingfleet. Moreover, the attacks on Hobbes were academic and philoso- 
phical matters whose natural place was in the university ; the literature and 
contentions must have filled the halls and coffee-shops of Cambridge. 
We аге the more convinced that this is how Scargill got his ideas of Hobbism 
by the following account from a Fellow of Corpus: 


That being to goe to the Regius Professor Dr. Gunning, since his first censure of 
suspension to shew him where his opinions had been asserted before by Mr. 
Hobbs and being tould that Mr Hobbs in severall places к those very 
assertions, he answer'd that in such places Mr Hobbs canted. . 


Such an evasion could easily mean unfamiliarity with the text. 

‘There is one other possible source of information, which probably operated 
in conjunction with the rest—Scargill’s tutor for five years, Thomas 
Tenison. It appears very likely that Tenison and his pupil debated Hobbes- 
ian questions together as normal academic exercise, and that Scargill got a 
good deal of his knowledge of Hobbes in this way. It is also likely that 
during this time, Tenison was thinking and talking about Hobbes with a 
purpose in mind, for in 1670 The Creed of Mr Hobbes Examined appeared, 
the product of his labours at Holywell. It was dedicated to the earl of 
Manchester, to whom he presented ‘the First-fruits of my studies, since my 
retirement to this Place. These Studies promoted by the encouragement of 
your Lordship, were often suggested to me, by the unwelcome conversation 
of two sorts of People, of which some appeared deficient in Faith [Scargill ?], 
and others, in Charity.'? It would appear from this that Tenison was un- 
aware of his patron's role in Scargill’s case with the university, or if he was, 
he politicly avoided the issue. The irony of the situation, however, is notable. 

Meanwhile, the college had not been idle. It had a serious threat to its 
academic and legal freedom in the king’s Royal Letter to restore Scargill to 
his fellowship. Sometime in late June or early July, it petitioned the king 
‘to hear or appoint such persons as your Majestie shall think fitt to heare and 
examine their said reasons for delaying as yet to restore the said Scargill’, 
во as to avoid any suspicions of contempt of the king.‘ Shortly thereafter, it 


1MS. 941, fo. 108. 

**Not long before his first censure by the University, he asserted in discourse 
with Mr Tenison ... That the Soul of man is but a trembling atome.’ MS. 941, 
fo. 108. See also note 3. | 

3It has been suggested that Tenison was compassionate toward his former 
pupil (Mintz, p. 73; Linnell, ubi supra, p. 261). I find no besis for this. Tenison 
continued: ‘It is not long, since, by accident, I convers'd with many who were 
forward enough in venting licentious Principles, in the way, but without the 
accomplishments, of Mr Hobbes. Neither have I escaped the trouble of meeting 
with Some, who, having heard of the Error, and Recantation, of an unhappy 
[O.E.D. ‘causing misfortune or trouble: objectionable or miserable on this 
eccount’] young man, committed, sometime, to my care; began to reproach 
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sent two remarkable documents ! to Archbishop Sheldon, who had formerly 
expressed his desire that Scargill be restored. One was a list of ‘reasons 
against the readmission of Daniel Scargill’, and the other was an inventory 
of ‘several scandalous opinions and practices attested by the Master and 
fellows of C.C.C.C.’ against him. These were sufficient to change the 
primate’s mind. On то July he wrote to his friend Dr. Spencer: 


Iam fully satisfyed in the Account you give me of Scargill, And I am of opinion 
with you, That it is better one foolish fellow be undone, then That he should be 
brought in agayne amongst you, to corrupt, or endanger (at least) a whole Society. 
І have so informed the Secretary from whom the King’s Lettera came in his 
behalfe, That I think now, you need not feare to be further pressed from thence! 


The college and the university had successfully stood their ground as the 
rightful arbiters of truth and correct behaviour within the university and 
nation, in matters religious and moral. Their adversary escaped to a life of 
poverty and minor church livings.? He and the Hobbism he carried had 
been eradicated from the ‘better half’ of the university. But not without a 
near-tragedy. 

When the state was brought into the proceedings, merely through 

ignorance of the real situation at Cambridge, the powerful combination of 
Church and Learning was in danger of being disarmed and defeated—by 
the very object which it was sworn to defend, the Crown. In the face of 
great odds—the king, the archbishop of Canterbury, and the chancellor of 
the university—Corpus Christi, one small collegiate society, dared to 
defend its legal rights as an independent, corporate body. The words of its 
main argument against Scargill’s restoration were full of conviction and 
resolve: 
[Scargill’s] title to his Fellowship being legally null and voyd, the Master & 
Fellows have Chosen and admitted before the receipt of His Majestie’s Mandate 
another person of extraordinary learning and merit for his yeares as may be made 
appear if required, by many and great testimonies. Now though his Majestio's 
Mandate obtaine in vacancies yet the Society humbly conceive that it is without 
precedent that any person legally chosen into a place voyd, should be outed of his 
Fellowship (his freehold) by his Majestie’s Royal Letters and we easily perswade 
our selves that soe Gracious a Prince will not lay comands upon us which we believe 
Hee yet never layd upon this or any other Society.5 

This king was not so foolish as to trample traditional academic and, 
more important for later seventeenth-century English society, property 
rights, but his less astute brother was. Eighteen years after the Scargill 

1MS. 941, fos. 107-8. These are slightly fuller versions written out for the king 
after Scargill’s recantation on 25 July. 

*MS. 674, fo. то. 

* Linnell, ubi supra, pp. 260-3. 

*William Stanley was elected in 1669 on the strong recommendation of his 
tutor, Humphrey Gower, and the Master of his college (St. John's) and Regius 
Professor, Peter Gunning. He went on to become a Fellow of the Royal Society, 


Master of Corpus (1693-8), and vice-chancellor of the university (169374). 
* MS. 941, fo. 107. 
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incident, Magdalen College, Oxford, was abused and humiliated by King 
James II when it tried to maintain its traditional rights of jurisdiction over 
its own affairs. Daniel Scargill, an obscure, impoverished rector in Norfolk 
must have looked upon that scene with singular relish. 

James L. AXTELL 


Guides to Parliamentary Printing, 1696-1834 


PROFESSOR BELLOT'S ARTICLE on parliamentary printing which 
appeared in 1933, remains the best brief guide to the complexities of this 
source material and the indexes through which it may be approached. 
After 1800, the sessional papers of the house of commons and the com- 
mand papers are, with few exceptions, gathered together in the ‘bound set’ 
of Bills, Reports and Accounts and Papers, but before that date the papers 
have to be sought in the Commons’ Fournals, in the ‘First Series’ of reports 
of committees, in the Abbot Collection, or as printed separates. 

The early nineteenth-century indexes to the sessional papers of the house 
of commons were mainly the work of Luke and Luke Graves Hansard. 
Their output was prodigious and within its own limitations reached a high 
standard of accuracy. It is not to be expected, however, that this pioneering 
work could be perfect. It would be a pity if students were led by recent 
publications to forget the natural caution with which they would otherwise 
treat indexing work of so early a date and come to believe that the indexes 
cover not only more than is in fact the case, but even more than their authors 
claimed for them. 

The ‘First Series’ of fifteen volumes of reports of committees was 
intended to be ‘a reprint of such Reports of Committees as had not been 
reprinted in the Journals’.* This was the principle followed for volumes I to 
IV, covering 1715 to 1773, which were published in 1776. When, in 1803, 
these four volumes were ordered to be reprinted, with eleven more covering 
1774 to 1802, it was ‘deemed expedient to reprint several of the Reports 
already printed in some of the Journal volumes’.? That is, the ‘First Series’ 
claims to reprint all reports that had been printed separately; to exclude 
those printed in the Journals up to 1773; but to include ‘several’ of these 
from 1774 onwards.* The index covers поё only the reprinted reports, but 

2 Bellot, ‘Parliamentary printing, 1660-1837’, ante, xi (1933-4), 85—98. 

iren to А Geral Inda io Ha Hoch Ton Санай ol dia: aed of 
Commons 1715-1801; Forming the Series of Fifteen Volumes of Reports, First 
Series, XVI. iii. The title page of this volume bears the date 1803, which is the 
date of the order to print, but the Preface is dated 1820. 

“This alteration of plan is not made clear by Prof. Bellot, who assumes that 
papers printed in the Journal were excluded throughout. The statement in 
P. & С. Ford, A Guide to Parliamentary Papers (Oxford, 1955), p. 23, is even more 
misleading, for it suggests that all the reports were ‘selected’ for reprinting on the 
basis of their intrinsic importance, In their introduction to the facsimile edition 
of the Catalogue and Breviate (Hansard’s Catalogue and Breviats of Parliamentary 
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also gives references to a considerable number of reports, of dates from 
1696 to 1798, which were not printed separately and are to be found only in 
the Journals. 

In theory, therefore, the index to the ' First Series' could provide com- 
plete coverage of the eighteenth-century reports of committees, whether 
printed separately or in the Tournal, but unfortunately it is far from com- 
prehensive. It is understandable that reports on subjects of only ephemeral 
interest and those relating to local matters such as highways, canals and 
bridges should be excluded, but these are not the only omissions. 

Some reports which were only printed separately, and not in the Journal 
also, were not reprinted. I know of six reports in this category! of which 
only two? are in the Abbot Collection. The texts of the other four reports 
are therefore not available at all in any official collection.? 

The exclusion from the ‘First Series’ of papers which had already been 
printed in the Journal was carried out, up to 1774, with only two exceptions. 
After that date, the number of such reports included is not more than 
sixteen, and then usually because one of a group or series of reports had not 
been printed separately. However; it 18 not of much consequence whether 
or not a paper was reprinted, provided it is in the Journal and reference is 
given to it there. 'l'he important point is the number of reports to which no 
such reference is given. 

For the period up to 1774, the ' First Series' index covers 108 reports, 
whereas at least seventy more are mentioned in the General Index to the 
Journals. 'ТЪе exclusion of some of the missing reports is justifiable in some 
cases and inevitable in others—committee reports are sometimes not 
entered on the Journal at all, or sometimes the report consists only of 
resolutions—but many seem to be fully qualified for inclusion, some being 


Papers 1696-1834, ed. P. & С. Ford (Oxford, 1953)) the Fords describe (p.v) the 
index to the ‘First Series’ as a ‘subject index to the Parliamentary Papers for 
1713-1800 [sic], thereby failing to make clear that the ‘First Series’ contains only 
reports of committees. 
1Reports of select committees on: 
(а) petition proposing a reward for the discovery of a north-west passage. 
20 Feb. 1745. С.ў. xxiv. 762. 
(b) petition of leaders of the Moravian Church. 14 March 1749. С.ў. xxv. 786. 
(c) petition on sheep marks. 3 Feb. 1752. C.¥. xxvi. 416. 
(d) Mr. Adam's petition for the Embenkment of the Thames. 22 Feb. 1771. 
С.У. xxxiii. 199. 
(e) the Westminster Watch. 14 Мау 1772. С.ў. xxxiii. 759-60. 
(f) a Highways Act. 3 June 1772. С.ў. xxxiii. 948-51. 
3 (e) and (f) above, n. т. 
* (b) above, n. 1, is in the British Museum. I have not so far traced copies of the 


*(a) Report on Turnpike Trusts, 16 May 1765, С.ў. xxx. 439-31. This was in 
fact ordered to be printed separately as well as being printed in the fournal. 

(b) The First and Second Reports of the Select Committee on East India Affairs, 
177a, were printed with the ‘First Series’ although the motion to print the First 
Report separately had been negatived when the report was tabled. C. f. xxxiii. 
792—913, 913-44. 
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closely related to reports that are in the Series.! For the years after 1774 the 
‘First Series’ is more complete but still not entirely во.2 At least thirty 
reports are omitted, but in this later period most? of the missing ones can be 
supplied from the Abbot Collection. 


In 1834, James and Luke Graves Hansard produced a Catalogue of 
Parliamentary Reports, and a Breviate of their Contents: arranged under 
Heads according to the subjects. 1696-1834.*'The preface claimed that it 
comprised 


all the Reports on public subjects that had been made to 'The House, from the 
earliest period, whether inserted only on the Journals, or contained in the printed 
collections of Reports. This comprises a period from 1696 to 1834. Thus the 
inquirer will have before his eye a view of the whole of any subject that has been 
treated on, by this description of official document.* 

! Reports of select committees on: 

*(a) petition of the Royal Lustring Company. 16 Арг. 1698. С.ў. хіі. 210-35. 

*(b) petition of creditors of Ње mine-adventure. 13 March 1710. C.J. xvi. 

358—68. 

*(c) frauds in victualling the navy. 7, 15 Feb. 1711. C.J.xvi. 498—502. 

*(d) imprest accounts. 4, a4 Apr. 1711. С.9. xvi. 611-13. 

*(e) subecriptions, lotteries etc. 18 March 1720. C.F. хіх. 305-10. 

*(f) state of gaols: King’s Bench. 12 May 1730. С.ў. xxi. 576-85. 

*(g) the Charitable Corporation. 25 Feb. 1732. С.ў. xxi. 814-15. 

*(b) the Charitable Corporation. a2 May 1732. С.ў. xxi. 930. 

() York Buildings Company. 6 June 1733. C.F. xxii. 172-98. 

G) inspection of Lords’ Journals relating to enquiry into Walpole's conduct. 
27 May 174a. С.ў. xxiv. 359-60. 

*(k), *(Т) Walpole's conduct (a reports of committee of secrecy). 13 May, 30 

June 1742. С.ў. xxiv. 224-8, 289—331. 
*(m) Select Vestries (3 reports). 4, 18, 25 May 1742. С.ў. xxiv. 196-211, 232-44, 
250-6. 

(n) Fisheries (3 reporta). March-May 1749. С.ў. xxv. 808—0, 829, 871-2. 
(In this case, the Appendix to the 3rd report is not entered оп the Journal, 
*being too long to be inserted"). 

(o) provision of money for highways. xa March 1752. С.ў. xxvi. 490-3. 

(p) Sloane Museum lottery. 14 March 1754. С.ў. xxvi. 987-1001. 

~q) private madhouses. 22 Feb. 1763. С.ў. xxix. 486-9. 

(т) application of money for highways. a9 March 1764. С.ў. xxix. 1005-10. 

(s) riot near the House. 8 May 1771. С.ў. xxxiii. 4024. 

(t) election laws. 5 May 1774. C.¥. xxxiv. 705-6. 

(Р), (а), (h), @) and (s) belong to groups of reports of which the others are in the 
‘First Series’. Reports on the subject-matter of (о) and (г) are also in the Series. 
Most of these reports were printed separately as well as in the Journal. I have so 
far found copies of those marked * in the British Museum. 

1 E.g. the 1794 report on the Lords’ Proceedings on the trial of Warren Hestings 
is given, C. Y. xlix. 504-37, but not the 3 reports of the committee that prepared the 
articles of impeachment in 1787: С.ў. xlii. 665-84, 753-7, 833-51. ‘These are in 
the Abbot Collection, reports no. 79. 

*But not all, e.g.: Report on the limits, for customs purposes, of navigable 
rivers in Scotland. 31 May 1782. С.ў. xxxviii. 1035-7; Report on abuses and 
corruption in the Post Office. 23 May 1787. С.ў. xlii. 800-32. 

*Hereafter referred to as Catalogue and Breviate. H.C. (626) 1834. L, 1. 

! Preface, p. ій. 
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‘This claim to completeness is much too extensive, but the Hansards were 
very careful to make clear that the volume covered only reports. Again, ina 
note to the user of the Catalogue and Breviate,! they were careful to point 
out this limitation and to refer the reader specifically to the General Index! 
to the sessional papers for other related matters for the period from 1801 
onwards. 

Professor Bellot correctly pointed out that the Catalogue and Breviate 

‘is a catalogue of the “ Firat Series” and its supplements’ and that it ‘relates 
to one category of papers only, to those only from 1696, and then not even 
to all reports of committees during this period’. He also referred to the 
index for the period before 1801 as having been ‘taken over’ from that of 
the ‘ First Series’.? 

The Catalogue and Breviate has now been reprinted in a facsimile edition,* 
with an introduction which not only gives no warnings as to its limitations, 
but may easily lead the reader to ignore those pointed out by the Hansards 
themselves. The editors explain that, unlike their own compilations for the 
later period, ‘Hansard’s volume deals with the papers of the unreformed’ 
house of commons and ‘it was therefore still possible for Hansard to survey 
the whole field of Parliamentary Papers and to include many “Accounts and 
other Papers" as well as ‘‘Reports”’.® They have added a list of some 
house of lords papers, together with ‘a few odd Commons’ papers omitted 
by Hansard’. These two statements give the impression both that the 
Catalogue and Breviate is comprehensive and that it covers accounts and 
papers as well as reports of committees. The effect of this misleading 
impression is most unfortunately enhanced by the alteration of the title of 
the volume from Catalogue of Parliamentary Reports ...to Catalogue... of 
Parkamentary Papers 

In fact, inier duo ет о eee З almost no difference 
between the Catalogue and Breviate and the ‘First Series’ index. For the 
sessions 1801-2, in which the ‘First Series’ overlaps with the first years of 
the bound sessional set of papers, the Catalogue and Breviate is the fuller, 
but these years can be disregarded because they are also covered by the 
General Index to the sessional papers. Otherwise, apart from one report 
of 17168 which has somehow found its way into the Catalogue and Breviate, 
the only difference between the two compilations relates to reports of 
commissioners. The ‘First Series’ deals only with select committees, but a 
footnote to the preface to the index volume? draws attention to reports of 
commissioners and mentions particularly those of the Commissioners of 
Woods & Forests, although no references are given. The Catalogue and 


1P, уш. 18ee below, p. 117. 
з Bellot, ubi supra, pp. 94-5. “See p. 111, n. 4. 
* Catalogue and Breviate, ed. P. & G. Ford, p. v. * Tid., p. xi. 


"Naturally the Catalogue and Breviate does not include the internal indexes to 
the reprinted reports that are in the ‘First Series’ index. 

*Report of committee on poor rates. C.J. xviii. 394—6. 

*First Series, XVI. iii n. 
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Breviate does include some reports, of later date than 1801, that did not 
emanate from select committees, but before 1800, like the ‘ Firat Series’, it 
lists only reports of select committees, with the single exception of the series 
of reports from the Commissioners of Woods & Forests.! With these 
small exceptions, the Catalogue and Breviate and the ‘ First Series’ index are 
interchangeable as means of discovering the texts of reports before 1800! 
and the Catalogue and Breviate therefore suffers from all the deficiencies 
of the ‘First Series’ index which have been mentioned. The two com- 
pilations even have the self-same minor errors in dates and references? 

For the period 1801—34, the Catalogue and Breviate is not entirely reliable 
ав to reference numbers. Wrong volume numbers are sometimes given and 
some non-existent parliamentary sessions are invented. The number of 
such major errors is not greater than might be expected* from the magnitude 
of the undertaking, but the General Index to the sessional papers seems 
usually more reliable. Many reports are omitted.* Note is not always taken 
of eighteenth-century reports which are reprinted amongst the bound set 
of nineteenth-century seasional papers: this could be inconvenient for 
students who do not have access to the early collection. A few accounts 
and papers relating directly to listed reports are included, butothers equally 
relevant are omitted.” 


1Catalague amd Breviate, section XII, no. 46, Journal references to 17 reports, 
1787-93. The Catalogue and Breviate does not include, for instance, the 15 reports 
of the Commissioners of Public Accounts, 1781-7; the 15th of these reports, 
26 Jan. 1787, С.ў. xlii. 7-264, takes up more than a quarter of the Journal volume 
for this year and was also ordered to be printed separately. The ro reports of 
Commissioners on Fees in Public Offices, 1786-8, however, are included, since 
they were reprinted in 1806 and are in the bound set (Catalogue and Breviate, 
section X XV, no. 1). 

This is not made clear by Prof. & Mrs. Ford. Their introduction to the 
Catalogus and Breviate, p. vii, stetes that it 'includes the period covered' by the 
index to the ‘First Series’. In their Guide to Parliamentary Papers, p. 60, they 
stato that L. G. Hansard onde visits used referees the тоне 
and the First Series for papers up to 1800'. 

"E.g. the report of the commitee on surgeons, 1745, C.J. xxiv. 773-81 is wrongly 
dated as 1774 in both compilations. 

+I have found about зо. 

See below, p. 117. The only item in the Catalogue and Breviate after 1800, which 
is not covered by the General Index is the 1803 report on the printed Journals which 
was not printed separately and is to be found only in the Journal, С.ў. lviii.653—7. 

"The handful added by Prof. & Mrs. Ford do nothing to fill the gaps and one of 
them is superfluous—the report on chimney sweepers, H.C. (400) 1817. VI, in 
their table of additions is already in the Catalogue, p. 63, no. бо. 

' E.g. (a) Catalogue and Breviate, p. 13, no. 7, Report of Commissioners on the 
Practice of Chancery is given as (143) 1826. XV. No mention is made of vol. XVI, 
the whole of which is taken up with the Appendices to this report, and which 
even bears the same sessional number. 

(b) In the session 1830, 15 individual papers are mentioned, but there are 17 
volumes of accounts and papers for this session, some of them closely connected 
with reports of committees. 

(c) In 1834 wrong volume numbers are given for the report of Commissioners 
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The third compilation of eighteenth-century papers is the Abbot Col- 
lection or ‘Second Series’, which is arranged under the three heads of 
Bills, Reports, and Accounts and Papers. The list of the Collection! is a 
very simple affair and so far as the reports are concerned the brief descrip- 
tions given make it difficult to identify reports from the list, without a 
sight of the actual papers. The four sets of papers put together on the 
direction of the Speaker in 1807 for the so-called Abbot Collection are not 
entirely identical and even the one for the Speaker's Gallery, which com- 
prises 110 volumes covering the years 1731-1800, is far from complete. 
It contains only those papers of which copies were still to be found in stock 
when the sets were assembled. There are thirty volumes of bills, with 963 
listed items. The General Index to the Journals shows over зоо bills ordered 
to be printed, in the period 1714—74, against 265 in the Abbot Collection. 
The weakness of the collection is particularly marked at the beginning of the 
period. The first bill in the collection is of 1731 and the second of 1739, 
whereas at least twenty-nine bills were printed in the years 1731—7.'T'here are 
1032 items in the fifty-two volumes of accounts and papers, but here again 
only eight of them are earlier than 1780 and many more than this were 
certainly printed. 

The bills and accounts and papers are of course entirely outside the 
scope of the ‘First Series’. The reports, however, do coincide with it to a 
limited extent. There are twenty-eight volumes covering 174 items. Of 
these about two-thirds are in the ‘First Series’ (and thereby, of course, also 
in the Catalogue and Breviate). While some of the remaining one-third are 
reports of commissioners, or not reports at all, and во outside the scope of the 
‘First Series’, the rest are additional reports of committees. However, 
many reports which were certainly printed separately are not in the Abbot 
Collection.? 

The quantity of parliamentary papers produced in the eighteenth century 
and the proportion of them that was printed has been generally under- 
estimated,‘ а state of affairs to which the inadequacy of the guides has соп- 
tributed. Before 1770, the total number of printed papers is certainly small 


on Courts of Common Law (Catalogue, p. 15, no. 39) and for the report of the 
Scottish Law Commission (Catalogue, p. 20, no. 97), which are H.C. (263) and 
(295) 1834. XXVI, 1-116 and 179-589. The report of the Commissioners on the 
Criminal Law, H.C. (537) 1834. XXVI, 117-78, is not mentioned at all. Thereby 
1834 vol. XXVI of the sessional papers is eliminated completely from the Catalogue 
and Breviate. 

1Prof. Bellot uses the second description, but I prefer to retain the title ‘Abbot 
Collection’ to avoid confusion with the 154 volumes of reports, 1801-26, which 
Hansard called the ‘Second Series’. 

"Catalogue of, Papers Printed by Order of the House of Commons, From the Year 
1731 to 1800. In the custody of the Clerk of the Journals. 1807, reprinted H.M.8.O., 
1954. 

* No copies of those listed in p. 113, n. 1 above, are included. 

“By the present writer, among others. In my note on ‘The presentation of 
parliamentary papers by the Foreign Office', ante, xxiii (1950), 76—7, I relied on 
evidence given before а parliamentary committee for the statement that, before 
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compared to the later period, but it is still not negligible. Neither the ' First 
Series’ nor the Abbot Collection give any substantial guide to these papers. 
From 1770 to 1800 the arrangement of contents has helped to conceal the 
probability that gets of papers in the nineteenth-century manner, covering 
not only bills, reports and sessional papers, but also command papers, 
could be compiled for each of these sessions which would stand comparison, 
for size and importance, with thoee of at least the first decade of the nine- 
teenth century. 

However, in the absence of any better guides, the most useful finding lists 
are: for the period up to 1800, the indexes to the ‘Firat Series’ and the 
Abbot Collection, used in conjunction with the General Index to the 
journals ;* and for 1801—32, the General Index to the Bills, Reports, Accounts, 
and other papers, printed by order of the House of Commons: 1801-322 'T'his 
covers the command as well as the sessional papers and gives all the different 
classes of papers—bills, reports of both committees and commissions, and 
accounts and papers—all together in one place under each subject heading. 
It is therefore more compact and handy to use than the larger cumulative 
indexes, in which one must seek any given subject under the headings of 
each of the four different types of paper. 

SHEILA LAMBERT 


18or, careful consideration was given to the question of printing any particular 
paper. 

! Command papers were laid in quite considerable numbers and usually printed 
either by the House, or, more often, by the government. They include some papers 
nominally returned to Addresses, under the formula ‘by Command ... pursuant 
to the Address'. My note on this at p. 77 n. 4 in the articled cited above, p. 116, 
n. 4 therefore to be emended. The use of this formula goes right back into the 
early 18th century. 

*'The head ‘Printing’ is not complete. It should not be assumed that a paper 
that does not appear under this head was not printed. The entries under the head 
‘House’ are rather more informative than those under the head ‘Committees’. 
Prof. Bellot's statement (ubi supra, p. 94) that the head ‘Printing’ ceases to be use- 
ful after 1774 applies only if the second edition of the General Index for 1774—1800, 
published in 1827, is used. The original edition in two volumes, for 1774-90 
published in 1796 and for 1790-1800 published in 1803, gives the printing in- 
formation in the same form as the Indexes for earlier years. 

*H.C. (737) 1833. XL. 1. 


Historical News 


ANOTHER OF THE conferences between British and French historians, 
sponsored by the Comité francais des sciences historiques and the British 
National Committee took place at Dijon from 17 to 19 September 1964. Тће 
British delegates were headed by Professor E. F. Jacob and the following 
twelve papers were read, half of them by British historians: ‘Le trafic du 
plomb dans la région bourguignonne dans l'Antiquité", by M. J. Le Gall 
(Dijon); ‘La Gaule et la politique romaine (125—100 av. J.C.)’, by Mr. C. E. 
Stevens (Oxford) ; ‘Gregory of Tours and Bede: some political implications 
of their historical writings’, by Mr. J. M. Wallace-Hadrill (Oxford); 
* Bordeaux dans les rôles gascons d’Edouard II’, by M. J. P. Trabut-Cussac 
(Madrid) ; ‘Le ban et 'агпеге ban en France et dans l'état bourguignon dans 
la deuxième moitié du XVème siècle’, by M. P. Contamine (Sorbonne); 
*La politique matrimoniale des ducs де Bourgogne de la maison de Valois’, 
by Mr. C. A. J. Armstrong (Oxford) ; ‘ The introduction of universal suffrage 
in the Côte d'Or, 1848’, by Prof. A. B. С. Cobban (London); ‘ Les relations 
entre Јев opinions politiques française et anglaise de 1848 à 1851’, by 
M. M. O. Guiral (Aix); ‘Gambetta and the problems of French administra- 
tion and expansion overseas’, by Mr. J. P. T. Bury (Cambridge); ‘ Essais 
de dénombrements en matiére religieuse en Angleterre au XIXème siècle’, 
by M. Ј.-А. Lesourd (Nancy); 'L'esprit d'entreprise dans l'industrie 
cotonniére britannique au XIXème siècle’, by M. M. M. Lévy-Leboyer 
(Lille); ‘The proposal for Anglo-French Union in 1940’, by Dr. D. 
Thomson (Cambridge). 

At the last moment Dr. Thomson was unable to go to Dijon and his paper 
was read for him. Other members of the British party were Dr. C. T. All- 
mand (Wales), Dr. D. J. Buisseret (Cambridge) and Mr. D. W. J. Johnson 
(Birmingham). The French party included the chairman of the Comité 
français des sciences historiques, Professor Y. Renouard (Sorbonne), 
Professor E. Perroy (Sorbonne) and Professor P. Vigier (Tours). Generous 
hospitality was provided by the Comité francais and the University of 
Dijon. An excursion to Beaune and a shorter visit to Aloxe-Corton were 
much appreciated by the British party. 

It was with the greatest regret that British historians learned of the sud- 
den death of Professor Renouard on 15 January 1965. He had taken a leading 
part in organizing these Anglo-French conferences and was well known in 
England as a good scholar and a good friend. 


+ è è 
At a well-attended meeting in the Guildhall оп т December 1964 a 


London Record Society was inaugurated, with Sir Robert Somerville as 
chairman of the council, Mr. Brian Burch as Honorary Secretary, Mr. 
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Richard Barclay as Honorary Treasurer and Mr. William Kellaway ав 
Honorary Editor. It was announced that a substantial grant towards the 
initial costs of publication had been promised by the Corporation of 
London. The first volume to be issued will be-a Calendar of London 
Assize Rolls, 1340-1451, edited by Dr. Helena M. Chew. Several other 
medieval and modern texts of considerable variety are being prepared for 
publication. Although there have been for many years several societies 
concerned with the history and topography of London, this is the first one 
devoted to publishing records. The City itself and a number of the livery 
companies have already made many of their documents available in print, 
but much important material remains to be published and the programme of 
the London Record Society should fill some serious gape. 


The Seventh Centenary of Simon de Montfort's Parliament, which met 
at Westminster on 20 January 1265, was celebrated by several publications 
and by a special Exhibition in the Sovereign's Robing Room at the Houses 
of Parliament early in the year. Chancery documents from the Public 
Record Office, and later records preserved by the Clerks of Parliament in 
the Palace of Westminster itself, were brought together to form a very 
interesting display, from a writ of summons, dated 14 December 1264, to 
the Royal Commission of 2 July 1928, with the sign manual of King 
George V, by which royal assent was given to the Representation of the 
People (Equal Franchise) Act, 1928. Photographic reproductions, some of 
them in colour, illustrating ‘the parliamentary scene through the ages’, 
made the exhibition attractive as well as informative. A useful catalogue 
was prepared by Mr. Maurice Bond, Clerk of Records, House of Lords. 


For the years 1929 to 1946 inclusive an annual Supplement to thia 
Bulletin supplied a * Guide to the Historical Publications of the Societies of 
England and Wales’. These Supplements were chiefly valuable as finding 
lista, as they did not give the contents of journals. In 1948 it was decided to 
discontinue them in order to concentrate on the preparation of the main 
Guide, dealing exhaustively with publications of societies during the усагв 
1901-33. This substantial work is now in the press and the publication 
date will shortly be announced. The inadequacy of existing sources of 
information about recent writings on British history, particularly in 
periodicals, is very much under discussion at present. Meanwhile an up-to- 
date list of Historical, archaeological and kindred societies in the British Isles 
has been prepared by Mrs. Sara Harcup. No attempt is made to indicate 
their publications, but names and addresses are given of some goo societies, 
including many which do not publish at all. Copies of this list may be 
obtained from the Institute (price 7s 6d, including postage). 


Historical Manuscripts 


А. ACCESSIONS 
THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


Department of Manuscripts 


Historical M88.! incorporated into the collections during 1964 include: 

Compotus rolis of Bridlington priory for Flamborough manor, E. R. Yorks., 
е 1319, supplementing Add. Rolls 75458-75471 (Add. Rolls 75569, 
75579). 

Letter from Sir John Gyney to William Paston (d. 1444), n.d. (Add. М8. 
52410). 

Letter from the earls of March and Rutland to the duke of Milan, 1460 (Add. 
MS. 52411). 

Index to the pariah registers of Seamer, N.R. Yorks., 1559-1855 (transcript in 
Add. MS. 43734), 20th cent. (Add. MS. 52454). 

Miscellaneous historical and literary MSS. and papers presented by various 
donors through the British Records Association; 16th-1gth cent. (Add. MSS. 
52474-52503). 

Map of Sherborne manor, Dors., and neighbouring properties, c. 1600 (Add. 
MS. 52522). 

Papers relating to William Ayrton, musical director of the King’s Theatre, and 
to members of his family, 17th—19th cent. (Add. MSS. 52334-52358). 

Journal of Christy de la Palliére, second in command of the French ship Joseph 
Royal during an expedition to the South Seas, 1719-23 (Add. MS. 52420). 

Minute-book of the Egyptian Society, 1741-3 (Add. MS. 52362). 

Journals and correspondence of Sir James Mackintosh, philosopher and 
historian (1765-1832), supplementing Add. MSS. 34487-34526, 51653-51657 
(Add. MSS. 52436-52453). 

Correspondence and papers of John Wilson Croker, secretary of the admiralty, 
and of hie family, supplementing Add. MSS. 41124-41129; 19th cent. (Add. 
MSS. 52465-52472). 

Papers of Gen. Sir James Hope Grant, G.C.B. (1808-75) (Add. MSS. 52414, 
52415). 

Letters and papers of Maj.-Gen. С. С. Gordon (1833-85), supplementing 
Add. MSS. 51291-51312, etc. (Add. MSS. 52386-52408). 

dence and papers of Florence Nightingale, supplementing the 
Nightingale Papers acquired 1933-52; 19th cent. (Add. MS. 52427). 

Correspondence and papers of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman (1836-1908), 
prime minister, supplementing Add. MSS. 41206-41252 (Add. MSS. 5251a- 
52521). 

1The inclusion of a MS. in this list does not necessarily imply that it is avail- 
able for study. Complete lists of the Department's recent acquisitions are pub- 
lished twice a year in the British Museum Quarterly. 
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Letters of the Girdlestone family, 19th-aoth cent. (Add. M8. 52511). 

Correspondence and papers of Miss Maude Petre, mainly relating to Fr. 
George Tyrrell, modernist, 19th-aoth cent.; supplementing Add. MSS. 44927- 
44931, 45744, 45745 (Add. MSS. 52367-52382). 

Correspondence and papers of Adm. Sir Hugh Evan-Thomas (1876-1927), 
chiefly relating to his naval career (Add. MSS. 52504-52506). 

Correspondence and papers of Lt.-Col. David Ogilvy, 8th earl of Airlie, and 
of Lady Airlie, 1876—1955 (Add. MSS. 52418, 52419). 

Histories of the families of Langdon, Cresswell, Horne and Flamank, compiled 
by С. С. Lissant, 2oth cent. (Add. MSS. 52507-52510). 

Correspondence and papers of Lt.-Col. Sir Arnold Talbot Wilson, mainly as 
deputy and acting civil commissioner in Baghdad, 1915–24 (Add. MSS. 52455— 
52459). 

Lettera written by Capt. (afterwards Adm.) Francis Herbert Mitchell to his 
wife and mother during the Dardanelles campaign, 1915-18 (Add. MS. 52537). 

Account of operations on the Western Front, 1916-18, compiled by members 
of the staff of Field-Marshal Sir Douglas Haig, commander-in-chief (Add. МЗ. 
52460). 

Correspondence between Gen. Sir Archibald James Murray as commander-in- 
chief, Mediterranean and Egyptian Expeditionary Force, and Gen. Sir William 
Robertson, as C.I.G.8., 1916-17 (Add. MSS. 52461-52463). 

M. A. Е. BORRE 


PUBLIC RECORD OFFICE 
For a summary of records transmitted during 1964 see 6th Annual Report of 
the Keeper of Public Records on the work of the Public Record Office... 1964 
(1965). 


COPYRIGHT LIBRARIES 


Bodleian Library: Report of the Curators, 1962-3 (1964). 
National Library of Wales: Annual Report, 1963-4 (1964). 


COUNTY COUNCIL RECORD OFFICES AND 
OTHER INSTITUTIONS 


A detailed list of historical manuscripts recently acquired by local and other 
repositories will be found in Historical Manuscripts Commission, National 
Register of Archives, List of Accessions to Repositories їп 1963 (London, H.M.S.O., 
1965). 
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B. MIGRATIONS 


[The following i is a select list of historical MSS. recently offered for sale by book- 
sellers or auctioneers. References to booksellers’ catalogues are by name, number 
of catalogue, page and number, to auctioneers’ catalogues by name, date of first 


day of sale, and number of lot.] 


Miscellaneous Documents. 

English before 1603. 

Register of the diocese of Canter- 
bury with calendar, 1454-86. (Sotheby 
& Co., 7. xii. 1964, no. 151.) 

Accounts concerning the estate of 
Sir Edward Burgh, etc., signed by 


Henry VII, 1507. (Sotheby & Co., 9.- 


xi. 1964, no. 429.) 

Mary I: grant of annuity to Sir John 
Tyrrell for his services at Framlingham, 
I Nov. 1553. (Sotheby & Co., 9. xi. 
1964, no. 453.) 

Freke, Edmund: letter to Baseing- 
bourne Gawdie, sheriff of Norfolk, 
about recusants, 1579. (Sotheby & Co., 
9. xi. 1964, no. 453.) 

Account of the battle of Zutphen, 
[1586]. (Sotheby & Co., 15. xii. 1964, 
no. 482.) 

Elizabeth I: document appointing 
Richard Mondaye one of the grooms of 
the buckhounds, 26 Sept. 1586. 
(Sotheby & Co., 9. xi. 1964, no. 426.) 

Certificate of naval charges at Chat- 
ham, Deptford, Woolwich and Ports- 
mouth, Sept. 1592 and Portsmouth, 
May 1601. (Sothern ye Con 9. 11. 1964, 
поз. 428, 449 


English after 1603. 

Liste of justices of peace, 1614, and of 
commoners in the parliaments of 5 Apr. 
1614 and 12 Feb. 1623. (Sotheby & 
Co., 27. vii. 1964, no. 444.) 

Dering, Sir Edward, 1st Bt.: com- 
monplace book on Roman Catholicism, 
1639-40. (Sotheby & Co., 15. xii. 1964, 
no. 484.) 

Thirty-six tax receipts for monies re- 
ceived from Rowland Hale for the up- 
keep of the army and navy, etc., 
1645-59. (Sotheby & Co., 9. xi. 1964, 
no. 488.) 


Journal of proceedings in the house 
of lords, 1-15 June 1647. (Sotheby & , 
Co., 9. xi. 1964, no. 485.) 

Pengelly, Thomas, London mer- 
chant: 180 letters to him from business 
agents, etc., 1656—75. (Sotheby & Co., 
27. vii. 1964, no. 431.) 

Nugent, Thomas: journal of events 
in parliament and elsewhere, 1669—73. 
(Sotheby & Co., 9. xi. 1964, no. 459.) 

Dering, Sir Edward, and Bt.: notes 
on political affairs, 1673-82, and re- 
ports and memoirs from his papers on 
trade etc., 17th cent. (Sotheby & Co., 
15. xii. 1964, пов. 486, 489.) 

Wise, John, London merchant: 20 
letters to him from his agents in Aleppo, 
1684-6. (Sotheby & Co., 27. vii. 1964, 
no. 432.) 

Hewling, William and Benjamin: 
lettera and documents concerning their 
part in the Monmouth Rebellion, 1685. 
(Sotheby & Co., 27. vii. 1964, no. 439.) 

Cromwell, Richard: 7 letters to his 
daughters, 1691—1705. (Sotheby & Co., 
27. vii. 1964, no. 438.) 

Journal of a naval victualler's voyage 
from England to Cadiz and in the 
Mediterranean, 1694-6. (Sotheby & 
Co., 15. xii. 1964, no. 499.) 

Stanhope, Philip Dormer, 4th earl 
of Chesterfield: 11 letters to Sir John 
Irwin, 1749-71. (Sotheby & Co., 27. 
vii. 1964, no. 453.) 

Temple, Henry, 2nd Viscount Pal- 
merston: 19 letters to his mother, the 
Hon. Mrs. J. Temple, 1761-9 and 6 
letters from her, 1761-2. (Maggs Bros., 
no. 897, p. 35, no. 841.) 

Woronzow, Counts А. and 8.: c. xao 
letters to their agents in London on 
financial and business matters, c. 
1764-1814. (Phillipps MS. 58343.) 
(Sotheby & Со., 27. vii. 1964, по. 435.) 
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Spencer, Lady Caroline: 83 letters to 
her, and Viscount Clifden, her hus- 
band, from the Marlborough family, 
1768—92. (Maggs Вгов., по. 897, p. 27, 
no. 812.) 

Barrie, Capt. Robert: c. go letters to 
his mother from H.M.S. Brilliant and 
H.M.S. Pomone about British naval 
actions, 1804-11. (Sotheby & Co., 2. 
xi, 1964, до. 257 

Furakerley, J^ N., MP.: 69 letters to 
him, mostly on political matters, c. 
1809-37. (Sotheby & Со. a7. vii. 
1964, no. 459.) 

Fox, Henry Edward: 37 letters to 
Mre. J. N. Fazakerley, mainly from 
Italy, 1825-32. (Sotheby & Co., 27. 
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22-3, nos. 166-7.) 
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Вгов., no. 894, p. 12, по. 561.) 
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7 Jan. 1603. (Maggs Bros., no. 894, 
р. 4, no. 516.) 

Italy: will of Giovanni Lippomano, 
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1438. (Maggs Вгов., no. 897, p. 14, no. 

49.) 

d Italy. Ferdinand I of Tuscany: 
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Raffaello de Francesco de' Medici, 
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зо Арг. 1594. (Sotheran, no. 939, p. 6, 
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tion of a grant of property in Helmet, 
"pn 16 Oct. 1592. (Sotheby & 

Co., 27. vii. 1964, no. 474.) 

Spain. Ferdinand and Isabella: 
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Frias, and 11 documents relating to the 
order, 1475-1555. (Sotheby & Co., 
2. Ii. 1964, no. 267.) 
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ments relating to convent and hoepital 
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Essex: account of Friends Sufferings, 
1786-93. (Stanley Crowe, no. 74, p. a1, 
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Flints. I: grant of lands in 


Cilcen to John ap Thomas Griff, 1554. 
(Hodgson & Co., 26. xi. 1964, по. 554.) 
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(Hodgson & Co., 26. xi. 1964, no. 552.) 
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Rut.: order for payment to Richard 
Hodgson in respect of land at North 
Luffenham, 28 Oct. 1564. (Sotheby & 
Со., 15. xii. 1964, по. 493.) 
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Co., 26. xi. 1964, no. 586.) 

Suss.: Shelley family documents, 
mostly relating to Sir Timothy Shelley 
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(Sotheby & Co., 27. vii. 1964, no. 436.) 
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by & Co., 2. xi. 1964, пов. 266, 268.) 
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(Sotheby & Co., 27. vii. 1964, по. 494.) 
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2 Fhe Impeachment of Bishop Despenser 

THE GOVERNMENT of Richard Ів minority is notorious for its dissen- 
'aions. Not least among its many problems were those which arose from 
the conduct of foreign affairs, and the troubles which these caused in 
matters at home. One such episode came to a head in the autumn of 1383, 
when Bishop Henry Despenser was impeached after his inglorious sally 
into Flanders. It is a crisis which deserves closer attention than it has 
hitherto received, not only for its importance in the early history of 
impeachment, but also for the singular light it throws on two leading 
personalities of these years of minority government, and perhaps on the 
king himself as well. 

' This moment may also be regarded ав a turning-point in the foreign 
politics of the reign. After the English defeat in Flanders the duke of 
Burgundy succeeded in making good his rights in the long coveted 
inheritance. Though the English had vital interesta here which for long 
placed economic sanctions behind diplomatic manoeuvres, the “way of 
Flanders’ in the more active sense was closed. After the removal of this 
diversion the paths of Lancastrian international politics were smoother, and 
in 1386 John of Gaunt at last set off for Castile. If the affair of the bishop 
of Norwich’s crusade had been played out otherwise, the duke’s subsequent 
career might have been very different. High reputations and high issues 
were at stake through the eight months or во which led to the making of 
this crisis, and it is worth seeing whether the sources cannot help to 
elucidate them further.! 


The bishop of Norwich sailed from Sandwich at the head of his crusade 
on behalf of Urban VI on 16 May 1383.2 Five months later, with a French 


1 То books on the crusade, which are not primarily concerned with its bearing 
on English politics, are С. M. Wrong, The Crusade of 1383, known as that of the 
Bishop ој Norwich (1892), and С. Skalweit, Der Kreuxxug des Bischofs Heinrich von 
Norwich im Jahre 1383 (Königsberg, 1898). More recent works, to both of which 
this article owes much, are E. Perroy, L' Angleterre et le Grand Schirme d'Occident 
(Paris, 1933), and А. P. R. Coulborn, ‘The Economic and Political Preliminaries 
of the Crusade of Henry Despenser, Bishop of Norwich, in 1383’ (unpublished 
London Ph.D. thesis, 1931, summarized amie, x (1932-3), 40-4). I am grateful 
to Professor Coulborn for permission to make use of his work. 

1'T'he chronology of Despenser’s crossing and first successes are given in a letter, 
evidently written by the bishop to another prelate, in which he described the 
“щщ 
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army in possession of all the towns he had earlier captured, in control of 
Flanders and threatening Calais itself, he had to face his accusers. He was 
impeached in the parliament which opened on 26 October. The fact itself, 
given the bishop’s failure, the divisions and animosities of recent years, 
and the growing tendency to search for political scapegoata, can hardly 
cause much surprise. But these very factors make one suspect that the 
official account—the main record of the proceedings—-may conceal under 
the characteristically anonymous вћгоџа of impeachment much that we 
would like to know about the persons and causes most responsible for the 
attack. 

After two of Despenser's clerks, Mr. Henry Bowet and Robert Fowlmere 
(the bishop's treasurer), had been examined in parliament about the sum 
alleged to have been received from the enemy for the evacuation of 
Gravelines, Norwich was himself impeached ‘of several matters, but 
especially of four articles’, put to him by the chancellor, Michael de la 
Pole." Of the four ways in which the bishop was accused of failing to keep 
the contract of his indentures, the first two concerned the aize and duration 
of the services to be performed under his command. Whereas he had 
undertaken ‘to serve the king in his wars of France’ with 2,500 men-at- 
arms and es many archers, duly mustered at Calais, for the period of a year, 
he had failed either to collect this number, or to have them mustered at 
Calais, and had returned and disbanded his forces within leas than six 
months.* ‘The other two points concerned Despenser’s own leadership. 
First, that although ‘it was agreed in the last parliament that my lord of 
Spain, or another of the king’s uncles should voyage towards France for 
the honour of the realm’, the bishop, by his promises and pleas to the king 
and Commons, had induced the king to grant leave for his expedition, 
on condition that he took with him ‘the best and most sufficient captains of 
the realm, after royalties’? But the bishop had refused to certify their 
names until after permission had been granted to him. By which means 
the king’s unclea had been set aside to the great damage of the king and 
realm. The other point concerned the secular lord who was to be the 
bishop’s lieutenant. Despenser was accused of having turned down the 
royal proffer made to him as commander of the expedition, which pro- 
vided for him to have control of all matters touching the crusade and 


events of the campaign until the battle near Dunkirk on as Мау, W. А. Pantin, 
‘A medieval treatise on letter-writing with examples’, Bull. John Rylands Libr., 
xiii (1929), 359-64; Coulborn, pp. 235—7. 

1 Rotuli Pariamentorum, iii. 153. See Perroy, pp. 189, 199, 203-4 for the part of 
Bowet and Fowlmere in this affair. Fowlmere was condemned to imprisonment 
until restitution was made of the sums in question. Under 9 јап. 1384 the 
exchequer recorded receipts from him of £287 9s. 4d. (paid by Henry Bowet) for 
various sums of French money captured on the crusade, and of £770 162. 8d. 
for 5,000 francs ‘illicitly recetved by the said Robert’ overseas. Public Record 
Office, E 401/553, 9 Jan.; cf. Cal. Close Rolls 1381—5, pp. 368-9, 350-2. 

! Rot. Parl., iii. 153-4. 

A Tbid., p. 154. 
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spiritual affairs, and for the secular lord to have command of military 
affairs. So, by means of the bishop’s ‘beaux promesses’ and in other ways, 
the king was deceived and the bishop had acquired sole control of the 
forces, to the subeequent losses, it was said, of both king and kingdom. 

In reply to the charge about the length of his campaign Despenser 
treated parliament to an explanation of his movements, in which he 
pleaded loyalty to his instructions in directing his attention towards 
Ghent, whose people had advised laying siege to Ypres ав the best possible 
move. But various factora beyond his control—to be considered indeed as 
‘aventure de Diewx’—including losses both of his men, and those of his 
allies of Ghent, had made continuance of the siege impossible in the face of 
French power. Even во, the expedition had obtained a truce and offers of 
peace from the French, which might be introductory to a final peace.t 

Аз to the failure to muster at Calais, the bishop replied that he himself had 
gone ahead of the main body of troops, with the few he could assemble, to 
take Gravelines, and had only been a few days at Calais. But һе had had his 
entire force, indeed more than the stipulated numbers, at Ypres, as he 
was ready to prove. 

Despenser also denied guilt on the question of leadership. He con- 
sidered that his captains were both good and sufficient. But, he said, he 
would have had still better, if the king had licensed the departure of Lord 
Neville, who had offered his service in the royal presence. With respect 
to hia alleged refusal to accept a lieutenant, the bishop said that he had 
received royal letters on this matter in Flanders, to which he had replied 
asking the king ‘d’estre tendre de lui et de son estat’, and saying that he 
would be pleased should the king and council ordain such a lieutenant? 
But by no means had he refused. 

The chancellor took up this reply. According to him, when Despenser 
had been for a time in Flanders, the king and council had received letters in 
England from the captains of the host, saying that it was in great peril and 
daily deteriorating ‘ pur defaute de Lieutenant et bon governement d’icelle’.* 
So the king negotiated with the earl of Arundel on this matter, and came 
to an agreement with him to be the lieutenant, and to hurry out with a 
sufficient number of men-at-arms and archers to help Despenser, if the 
bishop would agree. But the latter replied by his letters which (said de la 
Pole) were still at hand, in such a way that it was clearly apparent from the 
form of his lettere, ‘ which were ambiguously written, and by other speeches’ 
he was reported to have made, that he did not want a secular lieutenant.* 
And anyway, Despenser was to blame for having refused altogether to have 
a lieutenant before he left the realm, according to his first proffer. Where- 
fore the king and temporal lords adjudged the bishop’s replies insufficient, 
that he was guilty on all four points, and should be put to fine and ransom 
by the seizure of his temporalities. 


1 Rot. Parl., їй. 154. з ! Ibid., pp. 154-5. 
$ Ibid., p. 155. * Ibid. 
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Beyond the facts that these charges were presented in full parliament, 
in the presence of both the king and the duke of Lancaster, there is little 
indication of the active discussions which may have been going on behind 
the всепев. It is clear, however, that feelings were running high, and that 
the bishop’s opponents were at no pains to conceal the warmth of their 
convictions under a polite cloak of legal formalities. For, after these 
accusations and replies and the pronunciation of judgement, the pro- 
ceedings took a surprising turn. The bishop protested before the king 
that 


as he had been in many ways disturbed and interrupted in giving his replies 
to the articles of which he was impeached, both by captious remarks made to 
him, and in other ways, so that he had overlooked and forgotten a large part of 
what he had to say in his defence,! 


he prayed the king to give him another day, and suitable audience, to be 
heard without interruption in parliament. The request was granted, and 
24 November was appointed for the new hearing. 

On this day Despenser added some points to his defence which were 
perhaps not wholly consistent with his earlier remarks about the suffi- 
ciency of his commanders. He alleged that his intention to give battle, 
when he got news of the French advance, had been frustrated by his 
captains, who were во insistent that he was forced to retreat. Secondly, 
when he had got back to Gravelines, he would have held on to it, but for 
the сезвіоп of other forts to the French by the captains, which had led to 
6,000 or 7,000 evacuated men making trouble (for lack of provisions) on the 
ahores near Calais. For, with the French truce due to expire in only two 
or three days, there was the poesibility of a mass slaughter of the English 
which would have redounded to the blame of the bishop and his leaders. 
So he had returned to rescue these persons and the remainder of his forces, 
giving up and destroying Gravelines, as he felt justi&ed in doing after the 
receipt of royal letters telling him, if he was short of victuals, to evacuate 
the place.? 

The chancellor’s replies to Despenser's new pleas raised some important 
new points. The bishop, ће said, had had sufficient victuals at the time of 
these letters—and if he had not, the king would have sent plenty more. 
Moreover, the king had written to him ‘that he had appointed his uncle of 
Spain to come quickly to your aid and support. And none the less, you 
departed from there, leaving the same town to the enemy, contrary to the 
form of your indenture’.? Further, the truce preliminary to a final peace 
which had been made between France and England, and the good offers 
obtained from the French adversary, were not Despenser’s work, but due 
*to the coming of our lord the king and my lord of Lancaster, who was by 
the sea, ready to cross to your aid’.4 So, though the king would have been 


Y Rot. Parl., iii. 155. t Ibid., pp. 155—6. 
* Jbid., р. 156. 1 Ibid. 
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justified in judging the bishop as а temporal lord, in view of the way ће 
had behaved like one, ‘contrary to the common custom of the estate of 
prelate of England’, Richard refrained from treating him as such.! Since, 
however, he had clearly broken the terms of his indenture, and had made 
his situation worse not better by his replies, his temporalities were forfeit ; 
he was not to have the temporal sword carried before him; and was to 
make restitution of all the suma which had been spent on his needs out of 
the francs received from the French. 


We cannot hope to unravel, or judge, all the issues contained in these 
charges. It seems clear that Despenser had failed to fulfil the terms of his 
(no longer extant) contract in point of time, and quite possibly also in 
point of numbers. The bishop’s final proffer had specifically provided for 
the contingency of his forces being made available to serve in another 
theatre of war, for he had promised ‘that if within the year it should 
happen that the realm of France was converted to the faith of the true 
Pope Urban, the bishop should be bound to fold up and put away the 
banner of the crusade, and thenceforth to serve our lord the king under his 
[the king's] own colours’.* Though the reasons for his return were very 
different from those во improbably envisaged, it would not have been 
unreasonable to cite this against him. It seems quite likely too, though 
unprovable, that the bishop’s troops had failed to reach the full number of 
properly equipped recruits even іп the muster he apparently claimed to have 
made at Ypres. 

The matter turns chiefly on the two other points: the question of the 
secular leadership, and the sending of a relief force. Had Despenser been 
obstinate in refusing to come to any agreement about a secular lieutenant— 
who was clearly likely to rule the forces with less dissension and greater 
efficiency? And, granted that there were crucial differences of opinion and 
troubles over keeping the forces together, why was no relief sent out to 
meet the French before the expiry of the bishop’s truces? Had the home 
government really prepared a force to go out under John of Gaunt, or the 
king himself, to relieve Despenser before the cession of Gravelines ? 

Before trying to answer these questions, two points may be made about 
the charges and defence. First, the emphasis which was placed upon the 
bishop's behaviour as unfittingly martial for one of his estate seems cavilling 
and unfair. Despenser had certainly gone beyond the terms of his papal 
bulla as strictly read, for nowhere in them was he named military com- 
mander. But this was not what was raised against him, and there was 
nothing new or unprecedented (or indeed, by most contemporary stan- 
dards, improper) about a prelate leading the field against the king’s 
enemies. Northern prelates were regular defenders of the northern border 
against the Scots. Archbishop Zouche had been in command at Neville’s 
Cross in 1346, and as lately as 1372 Bishop Hatfield of Durham, who had 


1Rot. Parl. iii. 156. t Thid., p. 148. 
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served in the Scottish campaign of 1356, had offered his services to Pope 
Gregory ХІ as a kind of condottiere.! | 

Secondly, it is to be noticed that the form in which Despenser cast his 
defence gives the impression that he felt the need to defend the direction 
which had been taken by his expedition. He twice returned to a justifica- 
tion of his moves in relation to the French situation, though the official 
charges apparently made no mention of this. The defence is illuminating 
and suggestive. For, granting that ecclesiastical opportunities had from 
the first been exploited for secular purpoees, the bishop might well have 
wished to insinuate that even if objections were raised against him as an 
ecclesiastical commander, he could not be accused of failing to pursue the 
aims which secular leaders approved. He had, he seemed to be pleading, 
made every effort to fulfil his commission to serve the king's wars in 
France, as well as the purposes of the crusade. 


The differences of opinion which emerged from the presentation of the 
case for and against the bishop of Norwich reached some way back into 
English politics, into a long troublesome dilemma. The last months of 
1382 had seen the government unable to avoid facing one of those major 
decisions which were the bane of all medieval governments, particularly the 
government of a minority. It had to decide between alternative policies 
for the conduct of its foreign affairs. At the opening of the autumn 
parliament that year the chancellor asked on the king’s behalf for advice 
in general on the best way of resisting the king's enemies, and in раг- 
ticular for the views of Lords and Commons on the best ways of helping 
the Commons in Flanders, and ‘our people’ in Portugal. The request 
was not easily to be met. Many factors, personal and public, were involved 
in the thorny directions of these ‘deux nobles chymyns’—the ways of 
Flanders and Portugal—which God (through the weakness of His earthly 
vicar) had helped to open.? 

New opportunities of using ecclesiastical support in the cause of the 
French war were conceived with the schism of 1378. It did not take long 
for them to issue in positive proposals, though the papal sponsoring of an 
indtvidual crusade was the ultimate outcome of the failure of more 
grandiose general schemes. Urban VI and his diplomatists initially 
directed their efforts towards the general raising of armed supporters to 
fight schismatics in Italy, and tried to create a diplomatic net to encircle 
schismatic France. Nuper cum vinea, issued on 6 November 1378, which 
was published in England the following spring, granted indulgences in 


17. R. L. Highfield, ‘The English hierarchy in the reign of Edward III’, Trans. 
Roy. Hist. Soc., sth ser., vi (1956), 135. It is of course possible (and it would have 
been characteristic) that Despenser, in the spirit in which he had seen to the 
summary execution of some of the rebels in 1381, had given an exceptionally wide 
interpretation to the jurisdictional authority of bis command. See below pp. 137-8, 
and for the legal position of clerks who took arms, M. H. Keen, The Laws of War tn 
the Later Middle Ages (1965), pp. 193-4. 

? Rot. Parl., iii. 133. M 
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general terms to those who took arms against achismatics.! There was no 
idea as yet of a campaign against France in the guise of a crusade, though 
the cardinal of Ravenna, Archbishop Pileo de Prata, set high hopes on the 
pressure which might be exerted against France by means of an English 
marriage alliance? 

Henry Despenser, whose taxed and masterful personality is amply 
attested by contemporary fact and opinion, seems early on to have jumped 
at the potentialities of this new international situation. It may be supposed 
too, though this did not at once become explicit, that he also early on 
envisaged the possibility of re-indulging his military tastes in the same 
papal cause which he had already served many years before in Italy.? He 
certainly managed to exploit the situation with remarkable, and charac- 
teristic, independence. The two bulls issued to him in March 1381, which 
gave him powers both to grant indulgences to those who took part in or 
contributed towards a crusade against the anti-pope, and to dispense clerks 
to take the cross, are probably to be seen as the result of diplomatic 
activity at the curia on his behalf by his clerk (later archbishop of York) 
Henry Bowet.t 

If, however, already at this juncture the bishop had hopes of turning his 
diplomatic gains in a military direction, he still had far to go. These bulls 
contained no suggestion of any powers except the ecclesiastical functions 
of preaching and granting indulgences to those assisting or fighting for 
the papal cause. Moreover there were serious difficulties in the way even of 
their publication: first the revolt in the summer of 1381, which provided 
Despenser with a new outlet for his aggreseive tastes, end then the 
diplomatic arrangements for Richard І1'в marriage, the negotiations which 
the English government was itself conducting at Rome, and, by the end 
of the year, the duke of Lancaster's latest project for a Castilian expedition. 
But the following spring the bishop of Norwich gained another advantage. 
On 15 May 1382 he was issued with a new bull, which empowered him to 


1D. Wilkins, Concilia, iii. 138-41; Perroy, p. 63; Coulborn, pp. 131-2. 

3Rome's concern to use Richard II’s marriage to cement ап Anglo-imperial 
alliance, and the final settlement with Anne of Bohemia, are considered by Perroy, 
р. 129 et seq., Coulborn, p. 143 et seq. 

зуоћантт channis Capgrave Liber de Ilustribus Henricis, ed. Е. C. Hingeston (Rolls 
Ser., 1858), p. туо; F. Godwin, De Praesulibus Angliae Commentarius (London, 
1616), p. 491; Dict. Nat. Biog., xiv. 410. 
. *Perroy, p. 176; Coulborn, рр. 160-a, 194-6. Henry Bowet left for Rome on 
royal business in Feb. 1380. These two bulls which he delivered to.Despenser, 
Dudum сет vinea Dei (a3 March 1381) and Dudum cum filis Belial (25 March 1381) 
are known from several independent copies including thoee in British Museum, 
Royal MS. 7. E. x fos. 71v—73v; cf. Wykeham's Register, ed. T. F. Kirby (Hampshire 
Record Soc., 1896-9), ii. 198-209. 

5Реттоу, p. 177; Coulborn, pp. 177-92; №. Valois, La France et le Grand Schisme 
d'Occident (4 vols., Paris, 1896—1902), iv. 517—20. The English wanted more than 
а general bull against schismatice; they wanted specific ones, which gave rise to 
difficulties, since the pope was unwilling to go eo far as the excommunication of 
France (the price of Bohemian support). 
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preach against schismatics in both English provinces, with powers to act 
against opponents.! There was still, nominally anyway, no more than an 
ecclesiastical authority, but there was no doubt that the bishop had been 
given general control of English proceedings against schismatica, and he 
may already have had clear ideas of how he hoped to wield these powers. 
The supplemental bulls reached England in August, and Despenser lost 
no time in publishing them, and in sending out his collectors.* On 21 
December he solemnly took the cross in St. Paul’s cathedral. 

Though the bishop of Norwich’s collectors did not lack opponents and 
critics, contemporaries remarked on the surprising scale of their success.* 
Despenser could, undeniably, count on a large body of support among 
commoners who hoped to see an attack on France turned in the direction of 
relieving the situation in Flanders. The desirability of English interven- 
tion in Flanders could, in fact, readily be demonstrated on economic 
grounds alone. 

From September 1379 Flanders was in a state of revolt. The effect of 
this on England had already been indicated in the parliament at Northamp- 
ton in 1380, when it was stated that because of the ‘present riot’ there, 
nothing had been received from the wool subsidy.‘ ‘This was no doubt an 
exaggeration, but the effect which armed revolt in Flanders had upon the 
English wool trade is undoubted. 'l'he drop in wool exports from about 
18,000 sacks in 1381-2 to about 11,000 in 1382-3 reflects the serious state of 
affairs, and the situation was not improved by the accession to power in 
January 1382 of the revolutionary leader of Ghent, Philip van Artevelde.5 
The count's riposte seems to have been to place an embargo on the import 
of wools to Ghent, and Artevelde himself, after the rebels had taken 
Bruges and forced Louis of Male to a second flight, did not alleviate the 
commercial embarrassments of the English. He appears rather to have 
attempted to use them to bargain for a more aatisfactory staple arrangement, 


1 Dignum censemus of 15 May 1382 appears in Wykeham’s Register, ii. 209—11, 
and Brit. Mus., Roy. MS. 7. E. x fos. 737—747. Though the bulls do not refer 
to any specific country as the objective of the expedition, there could be no doubt 
that the schismatic French were intended: cf. the remarks of the Westminster 
chronicler in Polychromicon Ranulphi Higden, ix, ed. J. К. Lumby (Rolls Ser., 
1886), p. 15 (hereafter referred to as Higden), and of Walsingham in Historia 
Anglicana, ed. Н. Т. Riley (Rolls Ser., 1863-4), ii. 71. 

* Copies of all three bulls were sent out to English prelates on 17 Sept., and the 
collectors were sent ‘at once’ to all parts of England to grant indulgences and 
raise funds. Higden, ix. 17. 

Chronicon Henrici Knighton, ed. J. К. Lumby (Rolls Ser., 1889-95), ii. 198; 
Higden, ix. 17; W. Ullmann, The Origins of the Great Schism (1948), pp. 117-18. 

4 Rot. Parl., iii. 88. See R. Vaughan, Philip the Bold (1962), p. 16 et вед., for a 
recent narrative of the events in Flanders. 

"These figures are taken from thoee given by Е. Miller, ‘The Middleburgh 
staple, 1383-88’, Cambridge Hist. Jour., ii (1926), 65. They were also used (and 
checked) by Coulborn, whose work contains a full consideration of these economic 
factors and Artevelde’s policy. This part of Coulborn’s argument was accepted by 
Perroy and has been followed here. 
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based in Flanders. Then, on 27 November 1382, at Roosebeke, the Flemish 
troops were routed and their leader killed. Charles VI entered Bruges and 
confiscated the goods of English merchants. The wool traffic at Calais 
ground almost to a halt. Action became imperative to sustain the English 
economy. 

‘The way of Portugal’, the other alternative which parliament was called 
upon to consider in 1382, represented the latest shape of Lancastrian 
peninsular adventuring. By 1382 John of Gaunt had a decade of nominal 
kingship behind him, and had made a number of efforts to realize an 
attack on Castile by means of the ‘chemin de Portyngale’. The pursuit of 
his elusive throne can indeed be interpreted as the moet consistent interest 
of the duke of Lancaster’s life since he first assumed the name of king of 
Castile and Leon in 1372.2 But though ten years of military effort in 
various directions had brought the duke little nearer to his objectives, he 
had, by the spring of 1382, gained two diplomatic advantages. On 29 
August 1381 Ferdinand of Portugal swore to uphold Urban VI, во going 
back on the declaration he had made in January or February the previous 
year. This was almost the only credit item to set against the military 
fiasco brought about in Portugal by Gaunt’s brother, the earl of Cam- 
bridge. The next year, in March 1382, the Roman pope acceded to one 
part of the demands of Lancastrian diplomacy in issuing the long bull 
Regimini sacrosancte, which formally condemned the king of Castile as 
schismatic.? Dynastic ambitions of the house of Lancaster could now 
plausibly be represented in a new disguise—a crusade of the orthodox 
papacy against the schismatic ally of schismatic France. And it might be 
hoped that new methods would help to surmount some old difficulties, 
for an ecclesiastical campaign could use ecclesiastical resources. Unless 
parliament could be induced to support two crusades, it looked as though 
John of Gaunt and Henry Despenser would find themselves in the position 
of rivals jockeying for advantage.* 

Grave differences of opinion seem in fact to have dogged Gaunt’s 
proposals for a new Castilian venture from the very moment that they were 


1]ь the year 1382-3 only 2,191 sacks of wool are recorded to have gone through 
the Calais staple, and not until the following year did the main volume of trade 
find an alternative market in Middelburg; Miller, ubi supra, pp. 63-5. 

"Тһе duke received formal permission from the council to alter his arms to 
include those of Castile and Leon on 30 Jan. 1372. P. E. L. R. Russell, The English 
Intervention in Spain amd Portugal im the Time of Edward III and Richard П 


(Oxford, 1955), Р. 175. 

*O. Raynaldus, Annales Ecclesiastici (Lucca, 1738-59), xxvi. 453—7; Perroy, 
р. 223. Regimini sacrosancte ia dated 28 March 1382. 

‘The negotiations for the two crusades had gone on together, and the final bulls 
in favour of Gaunt (which are not extant) may have been issued at the same time 
as thoee to Despenser, on 15 May 1382 (Perroy, pp. 223, 395 et seq.). There was, 
however, as the bishop of Hereford’s speech to the October parliament made clear, 
an important difference between them. Despenser's crusade was, because of papal 
failure to excommunicate France, a general crusade against the snti-pope and his 
adherenta; Gaunt’s was specifically against Castile. 
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mooted. His proffer in the November parliament of 1381 to take 2,000 
men-at-arms and 2,000 archers to Spain for half a year, if he were loaned 
£60,000 for their wages (to be repaid within three years), led to a ‘grant 
disputison et altercacion’—admitted even by the parliament roll —which 
kept the Lords long occupied.! Though some were hopeful of benefiting the 
English position in Portugal, others opposed the scheme in view of the 
` possible danger of renewed rioting at home. The Commons, making a 
grant for defence measures in general terms, seem to have kept clear of 
these differences, and left the burden of deciding to the Lords.* 

When the question was raised again in the autumn parliament of 1382, 
the price of Gaunt’s proffer had dropped to £43,000.? The Commons, 
apparently, were again not anxious to give too open expression to their 
opinions on the subject. Having specified that their grant should be used 
for defensive purposes at the discretion of king, council, and other lords, 
it was left to the prelates, earls, barons and bannerets, to answer the 
directly posed question of whether the proposed expedition would be 
profitable to the realm, or not.* One may read a certain cautious restraint 
into the reply which pronounced in general in favour of the scheme, though 
expressing doubt about the sufficiency of its scale. Certainly the prelates, 
to judge by a report of the grant made at their meeting in November, were, 
after Cambridge’s recent failure, far from friendlily disposed towards 
Lancastrian foreign policy.’ It is perhaps significant of the prevailing 
differences on the subject that the Commons expressed their opinions on 
foreign policy in the shape of a petition. Here they did not hesitate to say 
that in view of the advantages of the Norwich crusade against the anti-pope 
and his adherents ‘among whom your adversary of France and the French 
are the chief’, this expedition should be accepted.* Their stated reasons 
were fourfold: first the financial advantages of alms, and the ‘great devo- 
tion’ of the people to the crusade for ‘the salvation of Holy Church . . . 
and most ardently for the recovery of the right of your heritage’: secondly, to 
realize the alliance with Flandera, which was ‘very necessary’ for the 
realm: thirdly, as a good means of relieving Gascony, by diverting French 
efforts to the north: fourthly, as the best means of dealing with the French 
position, and diverting the duke of Anjou, so that it would also hasten the 
realization of the duke of Lancaster’s project.” So, all things considered, 
the Commons requested that the bishop of Norwich should be granted the 
‘Frounter’ of Calais for a time, and a fitting sum to start the expedition 


1 Rot. Parl., їй. 114. 

*The Commons specified that their grant should be used for defence and 
‘resistance of the malice of the enemy’, but whether this should be by the duke of 
Lancaster's proffer, or otherwise, they left to the advice of the Lords. Ibid. 

Ibid., рр. 133—4. 

5 Ibid., pp. 134, 137. 

* Higden, ix. 14. 

* Rot. Parl., iii. 140. 

* Ibid. 
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and to collect troops ‘en eide del dit Frounter’ and for the ‘refresshement’ 
of Flanders.! 

There is no doubt that while some of the Lords had definite reservations, 
the Commons regarded Despenser’s crusade as an integral and advanta- 
geous part of the war with France, and one which would materially benefit 
the Flemish situation. The somewhat equivocal nature of their last two 
points clearly indicates, too, that they considered the scheme as a preferred 
alternative to that of the duke of Lancaster. In the next parliament these 
issues were decided, and the Commons had their way. 

Bishop Despenser seems to have made his proffer at the beginning of 
the spring parliament of 1383.2 He asked to be assigned the latest grants 
of taxation,-in return for which he would take to France 3,000 men-at- 
arms and as many archers, of whom 500 of each should be ready to pass 
over to the relief of Ghent twenty days after the first payment of wages. 
He himself would meet the costs of shipping and all other necessary 
charges.* Later—and the intervening days left time for further differences 
—а new proffer was produced by the bishop before the king and lords in 
parliament. This time the total numbers were reduced by 1,000. And now 
the important question of the leaderabip, perhaps already the subject of 
negotiation, was raised. Since such a host would deteriorate without proper 
leaders, Despenser was asked to tell the king whom he thought he would be 
taking. The bishop temporized, saying that he would have the best leaders 
in the land, but did not wish to announce their names before his proffer 
had been accepted. Upon this, he was asked to say whom he intended to 
have as his secular lieutenant, since it was essential to have somebody who 
could take cognisance of crime, such a function having never before been 
exercised by a prelate or churchman. In the end the bishop agreed to send 
the names of certain lords to the king, who should choose one, with whom 
the leadership of the expedition should, on secular and ecclesiastical 
matters respectively, be shared. Despenser also promised to use his 
services for the king, should his work for the papal cause be completed 
within the year.* 5 

This was the final proffer, and it was rehearsed and accepted in full 
parliament. But an important rider was added thereafter, which was also 
rehearsed in full parliament and recorded in the official account. When the 
bishop had duly delivered the names of four persons for the post of secular 
lieutenant, the king, wishing to avoid the possibility of further postpone- 
ment, provided that if the bishop could not come to agreement with any of 
his nominees, or any other sufficient person worthy of the post, ‘the king 
would be pleased in such a case for the said bishop to have the governance 
and disposition of the host, according to the form of his proffer in all 


1Rot. Parl., ii. x40. 

1'The bishop’s proffer, made before the king and lords of parliament, was said 
to have been made ‘sur le comencement d'icell Parlement’. Ibid., p. 146. 

3 Ibid, 

*Тый., pp. 147—8. 
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matters’.1 This left Despenser a convenient loophole for acting on his 
own, which was, of course, precisely what he did. And the proviso, 
despite its official enrolment, seems to have been conveniently forgotten 
by those who arraigned the bishop in the next parliament. 

Meanwhile, in addition to these much discussed plans of Norwich and 
Lancaster for Flanders and Portugal, there was а third poesibility—that of 
a royal expedition. The idea of a personally conducted royal expedition to 
France was to haunt parliamentary discussions for many years to come, 
and was used to encourage and cajole reluctant representatives to assent to 
taxation. It seems indeed to have been used rather too often for this 
purpose. In the autumn parliament of 1384 the Commons went so far as 
to make the second part of their grant dependent upon an expedition being 
conducted by Richard himself, and at the opening of the parliament of 
1386, when the long made promise of his service overseas had still not been 
fulfilled, the chancellor took the opportunity publicly to deny reports that 
the king was unwilling to labour abroad in his own person.* 

The first occasion for the airing of these plans seems to have been in a 
great council held at Windsor in early March 1382, after the king's 
fifteenth birthday. Here, in the presence of ‘a great part’ of the prelates 
and lords of the realm, Richard with their advice and ‘ with the advice and 
deliberation of others of his council made a firm resolution to go in his 
own person towards parts of France with his royal hoet'.3 This resolution 
was made public when parliament reassembled after a few months’ recess, 
in May 1382, when it was asked to make monetary provision for the expedi- 
tion, and arrangements for the government in the king’s absence. The 
Commons expressed the view that the king’s firat overseas voyage, which 
ought not to consist of less than 3,000 men-at-arms and as many archers, 
could not be attempted with less than £60,000.4 They evidently con- 
sidered the needs of defence a more realistic subject for their deliberations 
—and their expenditure. 

The next that we hear of the plan is in very different circumstances, 
after the autumn parliament of this year had assembled and been dissolved 
in October. Artevelde’s death at Roosebeke and the Flemish collapse took 
place a month later. This melancholy news ‘moelt grantement desple- 
santes au Roi notre seigneur’® (as to many others) necessitated action, and, 
as parliament heard the following spring, it was taken. A great council 
which was called at Westminster was attended by many spiritual and 
temporal lords, and a large number of ‘the most sufficient bachelors of the 


1Rot. Parl., iii. 148. This proviso perhaps owed something to the fact that the 
Commons ‘ent ont dit leur plein advis’. 

*Ibid., pp. 185, 215. The chancellor, de Ја Pole, also referred to the king’s 
intentions in this respect at the opening of parliament in 1385. Ibid., p. 203. 

* Ibid., p. 122. The council is described as meeting immediately after the end of 
the previous parliament, which made its grant of taxation an 25 Feb. 1382. 

“Tbid., p. 123. 

5 Ibid., р. 144. 
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realm’, whose apparently unanimous advice was that ‘the king should go 
in person with his royal host, if he could do so, saving his honour'.! For 
it was evident (so ran the report of this to the next parliament) that every 
loyal liege had an ardent desire to fight in the presence of his liege lord, 
who had the right and the title to the crown of France, and ‘with no other 
person in the world’, But, since the matter was so important, and the 
government would have to be managed in the king’s absence, (and, of 
course, funds were needed), the matter was brought for decision to the 
next parliament, which met on 23 February 1383. Here Lords and 
Commons were asked to decide whether the king ‘should or could’ go in 
person, and if not, what sort of expedition should be made.? 

This parliament which, in spite of all, was still expected to entertain the 
possibility of ratifying a royal host, was certainly not told the whole story of 
the government’s preparations. Action had been taken within a few days of 
the battle of Roosebeke. Already on 6 December Despenser was authorized 
to proceed with his expedition, but, though he was licensed to recruit 
from the king’s subjects of all conditions, an exception was made of those 
retained to serve with the king.? Meanwhile preparations pressed forward 
for a royal expedition. The day after the royal resolution to fight in 
person had been taken at a meeting of the great council on 12 December, 
orders were given for the arrest of ships ‘for the passage of the king to- 
wards parts of France’, to be at Sandwich within a month, and serjeants- 
at-arms were paid for proceeding to Devon and Cornwall in this business.* 
At the same time bows and arrows were ordered throughout the realm, 
and steps were taken to reinforce Calais.’ 

Yet the views of the Commons as expressed this spring, though tactfully 
couched to avoid once again the appearance of direct responsibility, were 
by no means uncertain, and did not endorse the views of the great council. 
The question of whether or not the king should fight in person was not, 
they said, their affair. But, since they had been asked, they were agreed that 
the king was the best person in the world to go and recover the rights of 


1! Rot. Parl., lii. 144. There is a difficulty about the date of meeting of this council, 
for while parliament was told later that it was ‘tost apres la Epiphanie’, decisions 
relating to the matters in question had already been taken by the king and council 
on I2 Dec. ЈЕ seems likely, at all events, that the duke of Lancaster and the earl of 
Cambridge were present at these important deliberations. A messenger was paid 
on ar Jan. for taking two letters under the privy seal summoning them to the 
king's council in London. P.R.O., E 403/493, a1 Jan. 

з Rot. Parl., iii. 144. 

V]. Rymer, Foedera (Record Commission, 1816—69), iv. 157. 

* [bid., pp. 157-8; P.R.O., E 403/493, 13 Dec. 

*Rymer, Foedera (Record Comm., 1816—69), iv. 158. Accounts of the sheriffs 
providing bows and arrows and delivering them at the Tower in accordance with 
royal instructions of 14 Dec., survive for various counties; P.R.O., E 101/557/17, 
Essex and Herts., E 101/559/32, Glos., E 101/565/7, Herefs., E 101/569/30, 
Lincs., Е 101/578/1, Northants., E 101/584/7, Rutland, E 101/588/43, Surrey and 
Sussex. There are various indications in the Issue Rolls of the measures taken 
to provide for Calais, e.g. P.R.O., E 403/493, 17 Jan. 
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the Crown in France. Yet there were many good reasons which they had 
considered, why it was not possible in this case, and therefore they recom- 
mended that the proffer of the bishop of Norwich to use the papal crusade 
to serve the French wars, and to relieve Ghent, should be accepted.! The 
parliamentary grant which some had hoped to see allocated to the royal 
expedition, was made over to Despenser. No possible doubt could remain 
that the royal proposal and Gaunt’s schemes had been swept aside. The 
Commons added a particular stipulation (delicately emphasizing English 
needs in Scotland) that none of the royal uncles—Lancaster, Cambridge, 
or Buckingham—could at present be ' desportez hors de vostre Roialme’.? 
Itis understandable, in the circumstances, that Gaunt withdrew in umbrage 
from this parliament, leaving behind a disturbing sense of general in- 
decision. In fact, though, the important decision had been reached. On 
17 March—a week after parliament ended—orders went out to the 
sheriffs to direct all those serving with Bishop Despenser to prepare 
themselves with haste, and the same day the huge sum of £29,404 тог. sd. 
was issued for the bishop’s benefit to Robert Fowlmere and John Philpot, 
the latter of whom was already occupied in making arrangements for 
shipping at Sandwich. Three days later the government rescinded its 
previous orders for the purchase and provision of bows and arrows.’ 


So, it seems, the Commons had their way. The royal expedition was, 
for a season, dropped. Bishop Despenser sailed. The duke of Lancaster 
duly went up to the Border to deal with the affairs of the March, and 
Richard II took his queen off on an enjoyable tour of English abbeys. 

We do not know very much of the interplay of personalities involved in 
these decisions, though we know enough to be sure that there was plenty 
of personal friction. But what is to be made of these various manoeuvres 
for a royally conducted host? Was it largely a formal pretext, in which the 
king’s own interests were being subjected, as in 1388, to the schemes of 
unscrupulous politicians? Or was Richard genuinely anxious to lead his 
own troops overseas, and awaiting a favourable opportunity to do so? 

It may be significant that both the first two occasions when a royal 
expedition was proposed—in the winters of 1381 and 1382—were after 
parliaments in which the duke of Lancaster's Castilian plans had met with 
serious setbacks. He must have found it increasingly hard not to recognize 
that there was a powerful body of opinion in favour of Despenser, and, as 
the Flemish situation deteriorated, and the English wool trade suffered in 


1 Rot. Parl., iii. 145. 

"Ibid. Tho Commons’ anxiety about the Scottish border is witnessed further 
by a petition to this parliament, in response to which it was agreed that the duke 
of Lancaster, with other lords, should shortly be sent to the March. Ibid., p. 146. 

* Higden, ix. 18. 

*Rymer, Foedera (Record Comm., 1816-69), iv. 164, 168; P.R.O., E 403/493, 
17 and r8 March. 

*Cal. Close Rolls 1381—5, pp. 284-5. Payment to the messengers taking these 
letters to the sheriffs was made on 17 March. P.R.O., E 403/493, 17 March. 
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proportion, so this increased in strength. The political wind was blowing 
against the duke, and he had to trim his sails accordingly. 

If the bishop of Norwich's opponents were looking for an alternative 
scheme, an alternative which enjoyed a real hope of rallying supporters, 
what better plan could they have conceived than a royal expedition? That 
Gaunt and his brothers, in particular, were prominent in pressing for such 
a campaign is definitely suggested by the Westminster chronicler, who 
reports that in 1385 they were opposed by the rest of the council for 
proposing that Richard should cross to France in person. On this occasion 
it led to a serious rupture between the council and the duke, who was said 
to have refused further support unless the king prepared himself to go. 
Moreover the quarrel between Lancaster and his nephew on their joint 
expedition to Scotland—Richard’s first military endeavour—shows the 
leading royal uncle irritating the king by his martial pressure. Gaunt was 
in favour of pushing on over the Firth of Forth. Richard was most 
reluctant. ‘In your usual fashion’, he is said to have retorted, ‘you are 
forcing me to a crossing of the Scottish sea’. Perhaps there was a hint 
here of other seas he had already refrained from crossing. If Richard 
really was interested in the personal prosecution of the French war, he 
certainly missed a remarkable number of opportunities for undertaking it. 
We may well suppose that the grievance was a long one. And if Richard 
was essentially unmilitary by nature, his uncles had clear views on the 
obligations of royal office, and saw no reason why they should continually 
be called upon to fulfil them. They could not always be expected to lead 
the king’s campaigns for him—particularly when they had their own to 
attend to, already subject to long postponement. 


It is now time to return to Bishop Despenser, and to consider how these 
long discussions and divergences may have affected the ultimate outcome 
of his expedition. Although it was clearly very difficult, once the bishop 
had gailed, for the government at home to exercise much control over him, 
the series of letters exchanged during the course of the campaign shows 
that every effort was made to keep in touch with what was going on.? 
Things at home were not made any easier by the absence during this 
summer, on their respective affairs, of both the king and John of Gaunt. 
But various sessions of the council were held, and letters from the bishop 


1 Higden, ix. 56. 

*Walsingham, ii. 132; cf. Higden, ix. 65. For a comment on the 1385 expedition 
as the ‘inauguration of the king's military career’, see N. B. Lewis, ‘The last 
medieval summons of the English feudal levy, 13 June 1385’, Кад. Hist. Rev., 
xxiii (1958), тт. 

This correspondence is evidenced by the payments to messengers recorded in 
the Issue Rolls, P.R.O., E 403/496, 30 June, 6, 16, 20, 22 July, 27 Aug., 15 and a5 
Sept. But only rarely, as in the last case, when John Orwell was specifically stated 
to have been sent on 20 Sept., do we know the actual day the letters were sent, and 
unfortunately none of them appears to have survived. : 
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of Norwich pursued Richard in July to Nottingham!—and doubtless 
others reached him elsewhere. 

It is impossible to know how far this correspondence continued the 
vexed discusaion of the bishop’s secular lieutenancy, though there is good 
reason to suppose it did. Already while Despenser was still at Dunkirk, 
various prelates, earls and lords were summoned to a council meeting in 
London to ordain ‘pro statu et gubernacione' of the expedition.! One 
reporter who had access to some of these exchanges tells us that about 24 
June the government wrote suggesting the lieutenancy of the earl of 
Arundel, who had offered to go with a contingent at his own pay, if 
accepted; but Despenser refused.? Froissart refers to a mission from Sir 
William Beauchamp and Sir William Windsor offering reinforcements to 
the army at the siege of Ypres.* It seems difficult to doubt that, had he 
shown himself accommodating, the bishop could have received valuable 
reinforcements before the final assaults upon Ypres, which were made, 
with a force already reduced by deserters, in the first days of August. 

On the other hand, what are we to make of the subsequent allegation 
that a relief force had been prepared to go to Despenser’s aid—had he not 
surrendered Gravelines—under the duke of Lancaster? Was the duke 
wiling, when it came to the point, to set aside his own concerns and 
dispositions to help out the one person who, of recent months, had been 
most responsible for obstructing them? Had he indeed completely 
abandoned hope, even for this season, of the furtherance of his own plans? 
Though diplomatic correspondence is not perhaps the best place to look 
for the reality of ducal hopes and expectations, it may help to throw some 
light on these matters. 

On 1 April 1383 a diplomatic mission was appointed to negotiate for a 
definitive Castilian settlement. This seems, however, to have been largely 
designed to quiet opinions underlying a petition of the recently dissolved 
parliament.5 For behind its back Lancaster appears to have persisted with 
his plans, and the embassy was skilfully constructed to enable the duke to 
manipulate its manoeuvres. This, clearly, he managed to do. On 8 June one 
of its members, Gerald de Menta, wrote telling Peter of Aragon about the 
negotiations. Nothing was said about the difficulties which the duke's 
plans had lately encountered in parliament, and, in the context of the 


1P.R.O., E 403/496, 22 July. John Orwell was paid for taking to the king letters 
from Despenser, and others in his company, and from the lords of the council. 

» Пла., 8 June, records payment to various messengers taking signet letters 
directed to ' diversis prelatis comitibus et ceteris proceribus de veniendo London’ 
ad consilium Regis ibidem tenendum ad ordinandum pro statu et gubernacione 
domini Episcopi Norwycen’ apud Dunkyrk tunc existentis’. 

* Higden, ix. 19-20. The Westminster chronicler clearly used the letter from 
Despenser referred to in p. 127 n. 2 above. 

*Chroniques de Jean Froissart, ed. З. Luce et al. (Paris, 1869—), xi. 114, 128; cf. 

* Russell, pp. 345—7; Rot. Parl., iii. 148. 
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current talke, the ducal expedition was represented as being merely 
postponed. Menta related the crossing of the bishop of Norwich with his 
forces who, he said, were destined ‘to campaign in France all this season, 
and in the winter ahould move towards these marches of the duchy’. And 
he reported that another band of men-at-arms was to be sent direct to the 
same objective.* It cannot have been long after this that the duke of 
Lancaster’s intentions were more formally signalized by the cancellation 
of the instructions to negotiate further with Castile, ‘because the duke is 
preparing as far as possible to make his crossing '.3 

Though the duke of Lancaster had every motive to foster expectations 
of his forthcoming expedition—even when these might not correspond with 
political realities—such assurances do seem to fit in with Despenser's 
undertaking to move his forces on to French affairs, when they had done 
their crusading business for Pope Urban. The winter months would 
hardly be the best moment to initiate a campaign, but it would not have 
been the first time that the duke had moved troops to Gascony at such a 
season, and he may really have contemplated deploying the crusading 
forces elsewhere after a successful Flemish campaign. They had, after all, 
been retained for a year's service, and Gaunt's proffer had anticipated only 
а віх months’ expedition. 

The possibility of the duke himself taking passage overseas continued 
to be aired well after Despenser had eailed, but when the fate of Despenser’s 
expedition began to hang in the balance at Ypres, it became clear that its 
objective could not be Gascony. The threefold reasons which Gerald de 
Menta was deputed to convey to the Aragonese early in August 1383, in 
excuse of Lancaster’s long delayed arrival, included an explanation of the 
Flemish situation. Here the ‘sufficiently large’ English army was then 
holding Ypres in a state of siege, with the possibility of the French king 
coming to the latter’s relief, and ‘according to news which has reached 
the ambassadors, the king of England and the duke of Lancaster ought to 
be in the ваза war’ Perhaps the phrase contains a convenient twist of 
ambiguity. But Froissart, who had received some direct reports and 
retailed these events with a close and critical interest, also mentions the 
possibility of Richard and Gaunt bringing over a relief force to meet the 
advancing French, and tells of the hasty arrival of Sir Henry Percy, who 
diverted his journey from Prussia at the joyful news of the forthcoming 
engagement between the two adversaries.” The French chronicler was in 
no doubt at all as to the duke of Lancaster's disgruntled motivation. 


.е, Gascony. 

* Russell, pp. 347-8, 567; The Diplomatic Correspondence of Richard II, ed. E. 
Perroy (Camden 3rd Ser., xlviii, 1933), pp. 193-5. 

*Perroy, pp. 408, 194. This cancellation was said to be ‘statim post eorum 
[the ambassadors’] transitum’, and the instructions appear to have been drawn 
up by about the last week of July. 

4 Ibid. 

* Froissart, xi. 123-4; Complete Peerage, ix. 713. 
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You may believe and ought to know that the duke of Lancaster was not a little 
enraged by this army of the bishop of Norwich, which bore itself badly and was 
yp ded ee cac ТООН 
his project and his voyage to Spain and Portugal! 

The besiegers, according to Froissart, decided that retreat was necessary 
after their failure at Ypres, as they were not strong enough to face the 
enemy. But ‘if reinforcements came to them from England, should King 
Richard or his uncle come overseas, they would take counsel’.* Froissart 
implies the possibility of a timely relief. But he sees John of Gaunt as 
having no regrets for the way things went. ‘To tell the truth,’ he informs 
us, ‘the duke of Lancaster, who remained in England, and who by the 
bishop’s action had lost his voyage for this season, had no wish to see the 
affair go otherwise .* 

These opinions of a well informed observer must cause doubts as to 
whether Gaunt was being deliberately obstructive, and why the idea of a 
royal expedition, if it had really been revived, was again abandoned. 
What did other contemporaries think about this ? 

Thomas Walsingham, from his monastic vantage-point, gave a vivid 
account of Richard’s wayward impulses on this occasion. Hearing from 
Despenser that he was placed in straits by the nearness of the French 
army, and that the opportunity was perfect for a royal combat, the king 
rushed to the south. But when he got there his ardour cooled, and he 
tried to pass the burden of sending a relief force on to the duke of Lancaster. 
Gaunt in his turn made as if to set off at once, but having reached the coast 
he waited there until the bishop’s truces had expired, and then took the 
chance to be the first to give Despenser a piece of his uncharitable mind.* 
The St. Albans chronicler is, on all matters concerning John of Gaunt, a 
notoriously unreliable witness. In this affair though, he seems to have 
voiced some suspicions which were shared by others less violently 
partisan.5 

The story, though with a somewhat different emphasis, is corroborated 
by the Westminster chronicler. He also describes Richard’s frantic return 
to the south, which he places in mid-September, and he also reports that 
Lancaster and his youngest brother encamped with their forces in Kent, 
in view of the impending dangers from France. Walsingham is, however, 
corrected in two important respects. First, the two royal uncles seem to 
have taken the initiative which spurred the king to action. It was about 


1Froiseart, xi. 152. 
*Ibid., p. 123. 


*Walsingham, ii. 103—4. 

Moreover Walsingham at this moment had first-hand knowledge of the royal 
mood, for the abbey of St. Albans had lent the abbot’s palfrey (which was not 
returned) to serve the king’s midnight impatience to reach Westminster. One 
might have thought, reported the chronicler croesly, that he was off to kill the king 
of France that very night. . 
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24 August, apparently, that learning of the French threat, they set off (0. 
Kent, and wrote to warn the king. Secondly, it is made clear that a council 
meeting which was called when Richard got back to London was actually 
sounded about the possibility of a royal expedition. It was the expecta- 
tion of Gaunt and Thomas of Woodstock that Richard would himself lead 
the field. The council, however, thought otherwise, on the grounds that 
the time was too short, funds were not sufficient, and it would not be 
honourable for the king to go unless he were properly equipped.! 

We are, fortunately, in a position to verify the statements of these 
contemporaries, and there can be no doubt that their reports were well 
founded. A royal expedition was certainly, at some juncture in September, 
intended. Payment was made on 15 September to messengers sent to 
various parts of the country with letters under the privy seal, ordering 
magnates to arm themselves in a limited time to serve in the king's 
comitia. "l'en days later the clerks of the privy seal were paid for having 
“with great haste’ written various letters directing earls, barons, knights 
and others, to prepare ‘with all speed’ to set out in the royal comitiva to 
Calais.? 


Nor can it be doubted that the duke of Lancaster was expected to croes 
to Flanders for the relief of Bishop Despenser. Already in August steps 
had been taken to arrest shipping ‘for the passage of the duke of Lancaster 
towards parts of Flanders for the relief of the bishop of Norwich, and 
others with him in the crusade against the апі-роре’. And the following 
spring several large sums were assigned to the duke for the wages of the 
men-at-arms and archers, who had been with him in the Isle of Thanet, 
“awaiting their passage towards parts of Flanders for the relief of the 
bishop of Norwich . . .'5. 

There certainly remain however, some features of these circumstances 
which need explaining. Why, when John of Gaunt was apparently on the 


1 Higden, ix. 23. 


“William Howelot, one of the tellers of the Receipt, was issued with various 
suros in Sept. for making payment at Sandwich and London to the masters and 
mariners of various ships of England, Flanders, Holland and Zeeland, arrested 
“pro passagio Johannis Ducis Lancastr’ versus partes Flandr’ pro reacuasu Episcopi 
Norwycens' et aliorum secum existencium in cruciata contra Antipapam .... 
Ibid., a5 Sept. (when this was stated to have been done in Aug.); cf. 15 Sept.; 
E 404/13/87 (a warrant for issue, dated 1a Sept.). 

*P.R.O., E 403/499, 9 Jan., 3 March. The forces were officially described ва 


‘nuper existencium in comitiva eiusdem Ducis in Insula de Taneto in comitatu 


Antipapam et sibi adherentes’. 
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coast in the latter part of August, prepared to cross the Channel, and with 
shipping being obtained for him, was a whole month of inaction allowed to 
pass? And why, after Richard had been in Norfolk on 26 August (when 
letters were sent to him there), did he apparently delay a whole fortnight 
before coming to London ?* These were crucial days, and few members of 
the English government, least of all the duke and the king, could have 
failed to realize the need for action to be immediate if it were to be taken 
at all. | 

The siege of Ypres was raised on то August, just over a week after the 
French king left Paris. The French forces were summoned to be at Arras 
in the third week of August, and from here their advances were rapid ; to 
Thérouanne by the end of the month, and then on to Drincham (5 
September), Bergues (7 September) Dunkirk (9 September) and finally by 
12 September the avant-garde had arrived to make an attack upon 
Bourbourg. The fatal negotiations relating to the English surrenders of 
Bourbourg and Gravelines, which caused so much discussion in the next 
parliament were, it seems, made 'tantost apres’.? 

Not until this more than penultimate moment is there evidence of 
Richard in London. On 12 September a series of documents was issued at 
Westminster by the authority of king and council. Their import was to 
make over to the duke of Lancaster, as the king’s ‘ Lieutenant especial et 
Capitaigne General’ all the powers which had belonged to Despenser’s 
command in Flanders. The duke was given full command of all towns and 
fortresses with their inhabitants, in Flanders ‘as in our realm of France’, 
with general authority, both military and diplomatic, to act on the royal 
behalf in negotiating a settlement.? It may be supposed that the meeting 
which empowered this political volte-face was that referred to by the 
Westminster account, held after the king’s hurried return. Some sub- 
stance is added to the chronicle reports. Richard appears to have waited 
until the situation was desperate, and the French were on the very shores of 
the Channel, before making his (now unavoidable) dramatic gesture of 
responsibility. By then it proved to be too late. 

The duke of Lancaster had not, perhaps, done all he could, but it might 
be argued that he had done all that could reasonably be expected of him. 
He had hurried to muster his forces and to prepare them for departure. 
He had been responsible for making the situation clear to the king, and 


1P.R.O., E 403/496, 15 Sept. records payment of 16s. 8d. to John Maynard, 
‘misso xxvi” die Augusti ultimo preterito versus partes Norff’ cum litteris sub 
sigillis dominorum de consilio Regis directis eidem domino Regi'. According to 
Walsingham (ii. 103) Richard was at Daventry when he received the news which 
made him rush back to London. 

*The events of the latter part of the campaign are obscure and confused, and 
dates given for the French rendezvous at Arras very between 15 and aa Aug. 
This chronology of the advance comes from an account in Istore et Croniques ds 
Flandres, ed. Kervyn де Lettenhove (Brussels, 1879~80), Н. 241—4; cf. Skalweit, 
рр. 43-50. 

* Rymer, Foedera (1704—32), vii. 408-11. 
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probably also for calling the council into action in Richard's absence. But, 
he might have thought, why in the end should he have to fight the king's 
battle for him, when everything pointed towards personal royal respon- 
sibility A major French army was nearer to the narrow seas, and threaten- 
ing the English coast more acutely than at any time since Crécy. The 
French king, Richard’s own younger contemporary, was offering a 
challenge which any grandson of Edward III should, to contemporary 
thinking, have been proud to accept. The royal uncles could hardly be 
blamed for making a public demonstration of their views of kingly obliga- 
tion. But Richard’s reaction to the situation was characteristic: a moment 
of impetuous drama—and then his resolution faded. In these circum- 
stances, unlike 1381, crisis demanded more than impulse; sustained as 
well as rapid action was needed. Time was indeed very short. But at this 
moment, had the king been determined, it would have been an intrepid 
and strangely contrarious council which thought to withstand his—and the 
duke of Lancaster's—intentions. 

Those days of crucial delay, which Bishop Despenser could not afford 
to prolong beyond the end of September, are most plausibly explained by 
some such interplay of the wills and personalities of Richard and his uncle. 
And some of the bitterness of the attack which the bishop of Norwich had 
to face on his return, must have derived from the duke’s double sense of 
frustration. His foreign policies were twice foiled. He had succeeded 
neither in persuading parliament of the merits of his own plans, nor king 
and council of those for the king. Not surprisingly, somebody suffered. 

On the other hand, it cannot be denied that the situation had played 
most beautifully into the duke's hands. ЈЕ was too good to be entirely 
fortuitous. He had after all had plenty of time by 1383 to observe and 
understand the king’s attitude towards fighting overseas, and to suspect 
that there would be difficulties in the way of him rushing out to fill 
Despenser's breach. And, while the duke’s own session in Kent gave him 
some convenient appearance of readiness to aid Norwich, the bishop's 
chagrin and failure can hardly have caused him many pangs of regret. 'ТҺе 
way of Flanders was finished. The form of settlement with France was 
handed over to the duke. He might now expect to be able to manipulate 
foreign policy more confidently in the direction of Castile. 


So, ultimately, our conclusions cannot be conclusive. Although it is 
clear that more, and more important, reputations were at stake in 1383 
than the parliament roll wished to concede, a final judgement of the issue 
was easier for contemporary politicians than it is for the historian. It is 
impossible to apportion the blame. We can only suggest that it lay on 
several heads. The bishop himself can hardly be exonerated from the 
charge of high-handedness or obstruction in respect of government 
suggestions about his secular command. The king failed to seize what was 
perhaps far from being an ideal moment to take the field, but one which 
could almost certainly have been utilized. And the duke of Lancaster, 
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once the responsibility rested on his shoulders, likewise failed to move 
before it was irrevocably too late. 

The paths of war, as Froissart philosophically observed, are full of 
surprises for those who follow them. ‘At one time one loses; at another 
. one wins'! And the ways of losing were manifold. Henry Despenser 
proved, in the end, no match for the complicated theatre which he entered 
and left во quickly—and politics would not have been what they were had 
others failed to profit from his losses. Precedents of no uncertain or 
unimportant kind were being forged and followed in the autumn parlia- 
ment of 1383. A clerical leader was brought to task in a way which might 
fairly be taken to illustrate some of the personal leanings of the greatest 
politician of the day—that man whom none could fail to respect, though 
there might be many who did not love him. The ambitions of the duke of 
Lancaster returned to lead the field of English politics. And Bishop 
Despenser, his martial aspirations effectively damped, had to take more 
humble paths. Richard II's minority had survived one more crisis. 


MARGARET ÁSTON 


1Froissart, xi. 119. 


English Economic Policy in the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries: Тће Case of the Leather 
Industry 


ONE OF THE unresolved problems in English economic history is the 
extent to which the government was in control of economic policy during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Is it true that ‘the Tudor State 
was more forced than forceful'?* Or, is it still a ‘common assumption’, 
as argued recently,® that economic policy can be ascribed to ‘Crown and 
Government’ in the sixteenth century? And what of the statement that 
“the concept of pressure groups [in the formulation of economic policy] 
cannot usefully be applied to seventeenth century history’ 23 Does it imply 
that seventeenth-century policy was created differently from sixteenth- 
century policy ? 

One way of trying to answer these questions їз to examine the history of 
a specific piece of legislation which remained in force throughout the later 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The leather act of 1563 provides a 
particularly useful case study. Not only did it affect a major industry, but 
it is a practically unknown example of industrial legislation, as important 
in its way as the cloth act of 1552, and even the Statute of Artificers. By 
examining the leather act and comparing it with other aspects of economic 
control, the influences shaping Tudor and Stuart policy can be illuminated. 


The ‘Acte Touching Tanners, Couriours, Shooemakers, and other 
Artyficers occupyeng the cutting of Leather,’4 became law in 1563, the 
same year as the Statute of Artificers. In content it was not new, but like 
much other legislation at this time it drew into a single statute regulations 
contained in several earlier acts. 

The leather industry was composed of two fairly distinct branches: 
tanners, curriers and the users of heavy leather, principally shoemakers and 
saddlers ; and the light leather workers, particularly leather dressers, glovers 
and the makers of leather clothing. The leather act, despite an ambiguous 
clause defining leather as both tanned and dreased hides and skins, was 
concerned mainly with the heavy leather crafts; for the bulk of the act 


consisted of detailed regulations for tanning, currying and shoemaking. 


ТЕ. J. Fisher, ‘Commercial trends and policy in sixteenth-century England', 
Economic History Review, x (1939-40), 95—6. 

1G. К. Elton, ‘State planning in early-Tudor England’, ibid., and ser., xiii 
(1960-1), 433. It seems to me that Dr. Elton has overlooked some attacks on this 
assumption, even by writers whom ће cites, such as Unwin and Fisher. 

R. W. К. Hinton, The Eastland Trade and the Common Weal (Cambridge, 
1959), p. 164. : 

ts Eliz, I c. 8. 
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The tanning regulations were particularly rigid and extremely confused. 
To tan hides it was first necessary to remove the hair and the fatty sub- 
stances on the flesh side. This was done by soaking hides in an infusion of 
lime, bird droppings and water, although other materials were often used 
as well, and then by scraping the hides with a knife. The leather act ruled 
that only lime and bird droppings could be used in the preparatory 
processes and that the hides should be removed from the solution as soon 
a8 the hair was loose, although in practice longer soakings were necessary. 
The prepared hides were then tanned in solutions of oak bark and water 
for various periods of time, depending on the thickness of the hides and 
the intended use of the leather. The leather act allowed no variation from 
the basic tanning agents of oak bark and water—although tanners fre- 
quently changed the processes considerably to suit local conditions—and 
stipulated that leather for the outer soles of shoes was to be tanned for at 
least a year and other shoe leather for nine months. Hides were to be 
tanned whole, even though some parts of hides were thicker than other 
parts and were therefore suitable for different purposes, and even though 
the act itself required leather for different uses to be treated for different 
lengths of time. It was illegal to tan certain kinds of hides (horse, bull, 
sheep, and decaying hides) at all, despite the fact that they made good 
leather for many purposes. 

Tanned leather needed currying with oil and tallow to make it water- 
proof and supple and fit to be made into footwear. The currying regulations 
in the leather act were simple and merely attempted to see that curriers 
used good materials. Shoemakers were instructed to choose sole leather 
from the backs of tanned ox or steer hides, and not to mix different kinds 
of leather in the uppers of shoes. There were no regulations for 
leather-dressing or the manufacture of leather products other than 
footwear.! 

The act also contained clauses regulating the sale of hides, leather, both 
tanned and dressed, and footwear. Trade was restricted to public markets 
where the quality of goods could be inspected by officers appointed under 
the terms of the act, and the activities of middlemen were prohibited. 
Only leather-using craftsmen were allowed to buy tanned leather; and since 
curriers were not regarded as leather-using craftsmen they could not 
legally purchase leather. 'This clause throws considerable light on the 
forces active in creating the leather act. 

The act of 1563 was not greatly concerned with overseas trade, although 
it provided for a fine of £100 on customs officers who permitted the illegal 
export of hides, leather and leather goods. The export of these goods was 


*A fall discussion of the techniques and organization of the leather industry is 
contained in my unpublished Ph.D. thesis, “The English Leather Industry in the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries’ (Nottingham University, 1960). For a 
summary see Clarkson, ‘The organization of the English leather industry in the 
late sixteenth and seventeenth centuries’, Econ. Hist. Rev., and ser., xiii (1960-1), 
245-56. i 
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prohibited under earlier legislation which remained in force,! and further 
prohibitions were imposed during the next few years.* 

New legislation for the leather industry had been foreshadowed in the 
“Considerations delivered to the Parliament’ in 1559 which had recom- 
mended tnter alia (clause 22): 


That provision be made for the price of leather and shoes. A pair of shoes 
this half year was at 12d., and now at 204. and as. The remedy to be had by 
calling a convenient number of the moet skilful tanners, curriera and ahoemakers, 
each sort apart, before the Queen's Council? 


In the parliamentary session of the same year several bills relating to the 
industry had been introduced into the house of commons, resulting in two 
acts controlling tanning, currying and the sale of tanned leather,* and a 
third act making the export of hides, leather and tallow a felony punishable 
by death.’ 

From this earlier activity it might be presumed that the 1563 leather 
act was enacted by the government to consolidate the legislation of 1559, 
in order to cope with social distress during a renewed bout of economic 
depression. Such a presumption is not supported by the facts. A close 
study of the act of 1563 and the legislation leading up to it suggests that it 
owed relatively little to the wisdom or paternalism of the government and 
more to fiscalism and the vested interests of groups within the leather 
industry, although the prevailing economic conditions certainly made the 
government interested in the contro! of such an important product as 
leather. 

It is revealing to examine the passage through the house of commons of 
the bills that finally became the leather act, using the techniques brilliantly 
employed by Professor Bindoff in his examination of the Statute of 
Artificers.? Between 18 and 29 January 1563 three bills concerning the 
leather industry were introduced into the Commons.® The first was to 
allow curriers to buy tanned leather; it was given a second reading and 
then committed. The second bill, which was concerned with the felling 
of oak trees for tan bark, was read once only. The third bill, relating to 


15 & 6 Edw. УІ с. 15; x Mary St. 3 c. 8; т Eliz. I c. 8. 

35 Elix. I с. aa; 8 Eliz. I c. 14; 14 Elix. I c. А; 18 Eliz. I c. 9. 

3Hist. MSS. Comm., Salisbury MSS., Hatfield House, i. 162-5. Also printed 
in Tudor Economic Documents, ed. R. Н. Tawney and E. Power (3 vols., 1924), i. 
325-30. 

“т Eliz. I c. 8; c. 9. 

Sy Eliz. I с. то. 

* See Fisher, ‘Commercial trends and policy’, ubi supra, p. 113. 

'8. T. Bindoff, ‘The Making of the Statute of Artificers’, in Elisabethan Govern- 
meni and Society, ed. 8. Т. Bindoff et al. (1961), pp. 56-94. I should like to 
acknowledge my debt to Professor Bindoff's esezy. It should be remembered that 
in the early parliaments of Elixabeth three readings of a bill were normal, but it 
was unusual for a bill to be sent to a committee for consideration unless some 
difficulty arose that could not be dealt with by the whole House. ; 

*Commons’ Journals, i. 63-4. 
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the sale of hides, was committed after its first reading. No more was heard 
of these three bills. On 19 March а new bill for ‘the true Tanning of 
Leather, Currying of Leather and Searching of Leather' was introduced 
into the House. Four days later it was read a second time and ordered 
to be engrossed. Some kind of problem then evidently arose, for a new 
bill ‘touching Tanners, Curriers, Shoemakers, and other Artificers occupy- 
ing Leather’ was introduced on 29 March. This had a straightforward 
passage through the Commons, was sent to the Lords early in April, and 
became the leather act. 

The act of 1563, therefore, was preceded by five bills which received a 
total of nine readings and two committals. The resulting act was reason- 
ably tidy in the arrangement of clauses, although four different dates were 
given for the commencement of different sections.* It is clear that the 
act was not the creation of a single mind. The question therefore arises: 
who inspired the leather act and what were the motives involved? 

Part of the answer is suggested by an examination of the clause prohibit- 
ing curriers from buying tanned leather. This clause had a long history. 
In 1548 curriers had been given the exclusive privilege of buying and selling 
tanned leather.? This right had been withdrawn in 1550 when all leather 
workers were allowed to buy and sell leather.‘ In 1552 the purchase of leather 
had been restricted to craftsmen who actually made leather goods, во 
excluding the curriers.* The restriction had been removed once more in 
1554,° but revived again in 1559." The first of the bills introduced into 
the Commons in 1563 had intended to remove the restriction® but in the 
final act the restriction was continued. The clause was the product of, 
conflicting interests of two preasure groups within the leather industry: 
the London companies of cordwainers (representing the shoemakers) and 
curriers. Both companies tried to obtain a monopoly of the trade in 
tanned leather for their own members, and both played on the government’s 
lack of knowledge of the саде.) The cordwainers were more successful 
since they were able to cast the curriers as middlemen and so appeal to 
the contemporary hostility against such activities. The struggle continued 

! Commons! Journals, i. 70-1. 

%т May; Pentecost; the Feast of St. John the Baptist; and the Feast of St. 
Michael the Archangel. 

*2 & 3 Edw. VI c. 9. . 43 & 4 Edw. VI c. 6. 

55 & 6 Edw. VI c. 15. 

J Mary St. 3 c. 8. 

Ty Eliz. I с. 8; с. 9. 

• [t was entitled a ‘Bill that Curriers may buy tanned Leather . . . and to repeal 
two Statutes made of Curriers’ (C.5., i. 63). 

"Зее С. Unwin, The Gilds and Companies of London (1998), p. 252. The com- 
panies' records for this period do not reflect these activities, but there is no doubt 
that the companies were behind the regulations. It is significant, too, that a leading 
member of one of the committees that examined the parliamentary bills in 1563 
was John Mershe, а London М.Р. and Governor of the Merchant Adventurers’ 
Company, who hed been active in parliament in matters which affected interests 
in the City of London. 
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after 1563: In 1567 a small group of curriers obtained a licence permitting 
them to buy and sell tanned leather, but the majority of their company 
did not benefit from it.1 In 1585 both the Company of Cordwainers and the 
Company of Curriers promoted bills in parliament—the latter for a removal 
of the restrictions on their buying leather, and the former for a tightening 
of the existing regulations. The cordwainers were successful. They got 
their bill through the Commons early in the morning while the curriers’ 
supporters were absent.? The Company of Curriers made an unsuccessful 
attempt to get help from the privy council in 1587,2 and made further 
attempts to alter the law in 1601, 1604 and 1607. All were thwarted by 
the Company of Cordwainers and its parliamentary friends.* Thereafter 
the curriers gave up for the time being; probably the continual expense of 
promoting bills in parliament was too great.’ 

А further clue to the origins of the leather act of 1563 comes from an 
examination of the tanning clauses, which showed a hopeless ignorance of 
tanning methods. The ‘Considerations’ of 1559 had declared that ‘A 
convenient number of the most skilful tanners’ should be consulted to 
frame new regulations; but this was evidently not done. Instead, a uniform 
method of tanning was imposed throughout the country; yet ©... ev’ie 
countrye in tanning of Lether doth varie from on another... And surely 
one forme of Tannyng can not be увед in all places?’® As we have seen, 
the regulations were badly drafted, confused different stages of tanning 
and prevented (аппегв from carrying out certain necessary operations. 
These shortcomings were pointed out to the government several times 
and were embodied in a long memorandum which Cecil received in 
1575." 

The tanning regulations had been taken from two earlier statutes (2 & 
3 Edw. VI c. 11 and т Eliz. I c. 9), but they had been revised and reworded 
in such a way as to make some provisions meaningless, some contradictory, 
and others unworkable. It is difficult to know who was responsible for the 
muddle. In June 1575 William Fleetwood, the Recorder of London—who 
claimed to have some knowledge of tanning—told Cecil that ‘there ђе an 
infinite number of rules to be observed in Tannyng, the which fewe 
Tanners did ev[er] conceyve muche lesse the p[ar]liam[en]t who conceyved 


* London, Guildhall Libr., MS. 6195. 

127 Eliz. I c. 16; Public Record Office, S.P. 12/177, no. 16; J. E. Neale, The 
Elixabethan House of Commons (1949), p. 309. 

? Acts of the Privy Council 1587-8, pp. 200, 265; Acts of the P.C. 1590, p. 282; 
Corporation of London Records Office, Repertory 21 fos. 425 (b), 512; Rep. 22 
fo. 10 (b). - 

*P.R.O., S.P. 12/298, no. 25; C.J., і. 240, 352, 365, 373-4; Lords’ Journals, 
тт, 16 May 1607. 

‘According to Unwin the two companies agreed in 1616 to ignore this section 
of the act (С. Unwin, Industrial Organization tn the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries (Oxford, 1904), p. aa, n. 1). 

* British Museum, Lansdowne MS. то fo. ао. 

"Brit. Mus., Lansd. MS. 5 no. 58; P.R.O., S.P. 12/90, no. 22. 
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theire Informacon from suche whom now I by experience knowe not to be 
skillfulle’.1 The inference is that the initiative came from members of 
parliament. Possibly some individual members were trying to remedy 
abuses in tanning, of which they were generally aware as consumers. More 
likely the government took the opportunity to add tanning regulations to 
the cordwainers’ and curriers’ bills already before the Commons. Certainly, 
none of the first three bills relating to the leather industry in 1563 dealt with 
tanning, and the regulations in the final act were obviously hastily compiled 
in the seven weeks between the third and fourth bills. 

It appears, then, that the leather act was, initially, the result of rival 
pressure groups within the industry, and was another round in the struggle 
between the London shoemakers and curriers for the trade in tanned 
leather. But the social and economic conditions of the time prompted the 
government to take a hand and add technical control to the marketing 
regulations, thus producing a comprehensive act for the major heavy leather 
стана а In this sense, therefore, the leather act was а government measure 
since the Crown's ministers were responsible for the bill that finally 
became the act. But the initiative came from pressure groups, whose 
proposals did not clash with those of the government. We need not doubt 
that, at the time, the government thought the measure of 1 563 would 
effectively control the quality of leather, and regulate its price by limiting 
the activities of middlemen. In operation, however, the social motives 
of the government soon degenerated into fiscalism. 

Finding itself with defective legislation the Crown decided to put it to 
useful work. All requests to modify the tanning regulations were ignored 3 
instead a steady income was received from penalties imposed on tanners 
who broke the law.* In 1575 a simpler procedure was adopted when the 
Crown granted a patent for twenty-one years to Sir Edward Dyer, courtier 
and poet, empowering him to enforce the regulations of 1 563 or otherwise 
to sell dispensations permitting tanners to infringe them.’ This was a 


1Brit. Mus., Lansd. MS. то fo. ао. 

*It is interesting to speculate why tanners were unable to influence legislation 
governing their craft, while shoemakers and curriers could determine the content 
of regulations concerning their activities. The explanation may be that tanners 
had no gild organization in the City of London, whereas the shoemakers and curriers 
had. This in turn suggests that government economic policy in this period might 
more truly be regarded as the policy of London gilds. - 

* Several requests were made direct to Cecil or the privy council between 1567 
and 1575. See Corporation of Lond. Rec. Office, Rep. 16 fo. 182; Rep. 18 fos. 
154 (b), 197 (b), 214; Brit. Mus., Lansd. MS. I9 no. 52; Laned. MS. 20 fos. то, 14. 
In 1566 and 1576 unsuccessful bills were introduced in parliament to modify the 
tanning regulations (С.ў., i. 76, 110; 1.9., i. 473). Cecil opposed the latter bill on 
the grounds thet it amended nothing ‘wch from the said firste [sic, fifth] yere hathe 
byn amysse . . .' (P.R.O., S.P. 12/107, no. 58). 

“See ‘A note of the decayes of the proffitt of the Зупеї and Privy Seale', 1580 
(P.R.O., S.P. 12/151, no. бо). 

* Brit. Mus., Lansd. MS. 20 fo. 19. 
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blatant piece of fiscalism.! Tanners complained that, because of the 
patent, they were not able to make 'any reasonable peneworthes of ther 
wares'.! After the patent had expired it was admitted that the act had been 
‘to the hurt and prejudice of her [Majesty's] loving subjects ’,? and eventually 
in 1604 the tanning regulations of 1563 were altered on the grounds that 
they had ‘bene too sharpe and rigourous’ and ‘impossible for them [the 
tanners] to performe’.4 


Between 1604, when the act of 1563 was modified, and 1660 there was 
virtually no new legislation for the leather industry; and by the sixteen- 
thirties—if not earlier—the enforcement of the existing technical and 
marketing regulations had become lax and intermittent.’ This was partly 
because the means of enforcement became less efficient after restrictions 
were placed upon the activities of informers in 1624, and also because the 
courts were becoming less inclined to strictly enforce this type of economic 
legislation.* Further, no group within the industry was keenly interested 
in the maintenance of technical controls; while parliament was too much 
occupied with constitutional affairs to have much time for the leather 
industry. 

In one respect, however, the leather acts were kept alive. Considerable 
attention was paid to the regulations governing overseas trade, for here the 
financial position of the Crown and the economic interests of leather 
craftsmen were affected. In 1604 the London Company of Cordwainers 
alleged that hides and leather were being exported under cover of licences 
permitting the export of calfskins, and suggested to the Crown that the 
company should be allowed to supervise these grants." A few years later 
the company procured the withdrawal of certain licences allowing the 
export of hides,® and in 1626 it managed to obtain a proclamation suspend- 
ing the coastal trade in hides and leather on the grounds that it was being 
used as a cloak for illegal exports.® 


TIt is not clear what the Crown received from the patent. Possibly it was a 
payment to Dyer for services rendered rather than a revenue-producing grant. 
See R. Ashton, ‘Deficit finance in the reign of James I’, Econ. Hist. Rev., and ser., 
х (1957-8), 15. | 

1Brit. Mus., Lansd. MS. 24 fo. 179. 

*Quoted Ьу W. H. Price, English Patents of Monopoly (Cambridge, Mass., 
1906), p. 157. 

*1 Jac. I c. 22. 

* For evidence see my thesis, pp. 273-90, 306—1a. 

‘Soo M. С. Davies, The Enforcement of English Apprenticeship, 1563-1642 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1956), pp. 17, 244-51; E. Heckscher, Mercantilism (and edn., 
1955), i. 246—53, 282-93; D. О. Wagner, ‘ Coke and the rise of economic liberalism’, 
Econ, Hist. Rev., vi (1935-6), 30-2; M. W. Beresford, ‘The common informer, 
the penal statutes and economic regulation’, ibid., and ser., x (1957-8), 233-4. 

TP.R.O., S.P. 14/9a, no. ar. 

*P.R.O., S.P. 14/31, no. 89; Tudor and Stuart Proclamations, ed. В. В. Steele 
(Oxford, 1910), i, no. 1056. 

* Acts of the P.C. 1626, pp. 401~a; Cal. S.P.D. 1626, р. 497; Court Book of the 
Company of Cordwainers (Guildhall MS. 7353), i, 9 Jan. 1626/7. 
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A number of licences for the export of calfskins had been granted in 
the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries.1 They could be 
justified on the grounds that there were more calfskins in the country than 
English leather manufacturers could use;* yet for the Crown their main 
attraction was their contribution to the exchequer. Not only was there a 
fee paid on every dicker of skins exported, but there were indirect benefits 
as well. For example, by 1621 all calfakin licences were in the hands of 
James Maxwell, who acted as money-lender to the Crown, and the 
licences were part of the reward for his services.) But, as leather-using 
craftsmen alleged, *hides of greater growth have been exported under 
colour of [Maxwell's] licence which may lead to a great dearth of leather 
if care be not taken'.* For this reason the London cordwainers opposed 
licences. 
` After the Restoration major changes were made to the legislation govern- 
ing exports of hides, skins and leather. In 1662 the export of calfskins 
was permitted without licence.^ Maxwell's grant had eventually expired 
in 1663, and it was obviously sensible to throw open a trade which was 
already widespread, especially as one of the reasons for the original grant 
to Maxwell—a reward for services rendered—was no longer valid. Further 
changes in policy followed. In May 1666 the export of hides, leather, 
corn, butter and cheese was permitted by proclamation, ‘the present war 
having reduced the prices very low’,® and in 1668 the export of leather— 
although not hides—was continued by act of parliament because of the 
continued fall in prices, “10 the great discouragement of the Breeding and 
Feeding of Cattle and fall of Rents and Value of Land ...’.? To under- 
stand this reversal of policy it must be remembered that hides and skins 
were agricultural products providing farmers with a useful income. As 
prices fell the government acted in the interest of agricultural producers by 
permitting the export of leather in order to stimulate the demand for hides, 
and by other measures, such as new corn laws placing high duties on 
imported grain and providing bounties for exports.? Leather manufac- 


1P.R.O., S.P. 12/158, no. 2; S.P. 38, тт March 1604/5; P.C. 2/29, 543; Brit. 
Mus., Harley MS. 2004 fos. 5-6, 7-10; 76-128; 129-32; Cotton MS. Titus B. iv 
fo. 301. 

*See Price, pp. 10-11; An Humble Petition . . . presented Unto... the High Court 
of Parliament . . . Concerning the Transportation of Leather (Brit. Mus., Thomason 
Tracts Е 168 (4), (11); P.R.O., S.P. 18/73, no. 39 (i). 

*R. Ashton, The Crown and the Money Market, 1603-40 (Oxford, 1960), pp. 
66—7. The licence referred to by Professor Ashton was in fact the first renewal of 
Maxwell’s original grant. 

*P.R.O., S.P. 18/123, no. 2. 

514 Car. II c. 7. Other clauses in the act increased the penalties for exporting 
cattle hides and leather. 

* Cal. SPD. 1665—6, p. 391; P.R.O., P.C. 2/58, 401. 

"19 & 20 Car. II c. 11. For the fall in agricultural prices in the 1660's see W. 
Beveridge, Prices and Wages in England, i (1939), pp. 81, 83. 

"See N. S. B. Gras, The: Evolution of the English Corn Market (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1926), pp. 139-50. ; 
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turers continued to enjoy government protection since the export of raw 
hides was still prohibited ; but the interests of leather-using craftamen and 
consumers were no longer considered. 

The act of 1668 expired in 1675. Then followed a period of five years 
during which six bills were introduced into parliament to revive the act, 
but not one of them was successful. None of the bills was formally 
rejected; rather, they were talked out of the sessions. This suggests 
either bad management on the part of the bills’ promoters, or expert 
delaying tactics by their opponents. The supporters of the bills were a 
heterogeneous collection of merchants, tanners and graziers. Тһе opposi- 
tion was led by the London Company of Cordwainers,? supported by 
other London and provincial leather-using craftsmen. Тће arguments of 
both aides did not vary very much over the years. Those who favoured 
the unrestricted export of leather complained of the low price of hides 
and leather and pointed to the stimulating effects of overseas trade. The 
opposition alleged that the export of leather would subject English manu- 
facturers of leather goods to competition from foreign workmen using 

In 1685, after a lively fight with the opposition! the pro-export group 
was finally successful in obtaining a revival of the act of 1668,* which was 
extended for a further seven years in 1689, when for the last time the 
familiar arguments for and against exporting leather were rehearsed in 
parliament.” When the act was again due for renewal in 1696, its leading 
opponent, the Company of Cordwainers, decided not to oppose it, but to 
press instead for higher duties on exported leather. This move was 
unsuccessful. 

The post-Restoration years also saw important changes in the regula- 
tions governing the internal leather trade. The old regulations of 1563 
were still in force in the sixteen-sixties and there were still persons 
occasionally ready to enforce them." Nevertheless, when parliament was 
considering renewing the act allowing the export of leather in 1675, it was 
asked to include a clause 'for making a free [internal] trade in tanned 
leather’, because ‘Transportation . . . cannot be so effectually encouraged 
as it ought unless the transporter may sell at home what he finds unfit for 


1For the bills and the debates on them see C.Y., ix. 318-674 passim; L.Y., xii, 
8 June 1675; Р.К.О., P.C. 2/64, 459, 461, 466, 470; P.C. 2/65, 61; Cal. S.P.D. 
1675-6, pp. 369-73; ‘The Manuscripts of the House of Lords 1678-88’, Hist. 
MSS. Comm., ттїВ Report, app. ii, pp. 646, 674. 

*In 1677 and 1678 the company spent £20 on.opposing parliamentary bills. 
See Cordwainers’ Court Book, 31 March 1677; 11 June 1678. 

*C.F., ix. 719-20, 724, 726, 740; Hist. MSS. Comm., 11th Report, pp. 312–14. 

*1 Jac. II c. 13. 

* Will. and Mary c. 23; C.F., x. 83, 93, 95, 137, 139, 179, 193; ‘Manuscripts of 
the House of Lords, 1689-90’, Hist. MSS. Comm., r2th Report, app. vi, pp. 
115—16, у 

*Cordwainers’ Court Book, 22 March 1695/6. 

т Beo C.J., УШ. 529-30. 
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transportation, or what by any sudden emergency may become unsafe to 
venture at sea’. The modification of the law eventually came in 1689, 
when a new act defined curried leather as a manufactured ware, and so 
permitted the sale of leather not cut into leather goods. This act was 
inspired by the London Company of Curriers, who argued that middlemen 
in the leather trade performed an essential public service: ‘the more 
buyers and sellers the better for the public’? The act marked a change in 
law rather than practice; but it highlights a number of changes that had 
occurred since the later sixteenth century. In the first place, a public 
justification of middlemen such as the curriers made in 1689 would hardly 
have been successful a hundred years previously. Secondly, it is clear 
that such leather-using craftsmen as the London shoemakers were losing 
their influence on government policy. Instead, tanners, graziers, curriers 
and others who benefited from an unrestricted internal and external trade 
in leather, were gradually gaining more control of policy. 

At the same time as the old regulations on the internal and external 
trade in leather were undergoing change, the technical regulations of 1 563 
and 1604 were falling more and more into disuse. This process continued 
to such an extent that, when in 1697 the statute of 1604 was revived as a 
means of collecting an excise duty on leather, the City of London authori- 
ties found it neceasary to have 100 copies of the leather act printed and 
posted at Leadenhall market to remind the leather searchers of its pro- 
visions.‘ ‘This may not be thought remarkable until it is remembered that 
a century earlier the manufacture of leather and footwear had been even 
more tightly controlled by the government than the manufacture of cloth. 
But by the late seventeenth century the technical control of the leather 
industry had become neglected, while the cloth acts had been revised and 
kept in force. 

Explanations of the changing fortunes of the leather act are not hard to 
find. The measure of 1563 had been passed in a period of acute economic 
and social tension when prices had been rising, real wages falling and 
fluctuations in the cloth trade had caused widely scattered pockets of 
unemployment. In this context proposals ostensibly to control the quality 
of leather and footwear by direct technical legislation, and to Keep down 
prices of these commodities by restricting overseas trade and prohibiting 
the activities of middlemen, were received sympathetically by the Crown. 
Conditions had changed a century later. The general price level was no 


1Cal. S.PD. 1675-6, p. 88. 

%т Will. and Mary c. 33. 

* Hist. MSS. Comm., rth Report, app. vi, Pp. 111-14. It should be pointed out 
that curriers had traditionally—elthough illegally—acted as middlemen, buying 
leather in bulk from tanners, and selling it in small quantities to leather-using 
workmen, 

4 Corporation of Lond. Rec. Office, Rep. 102 fos. 429, 446-447. - 

* Seo Heckscher, i. 297; Н. Heaton, History. of the Yorkshire Woollen and 
Worsted Industry (Oxford, 1920), pp. 405—11 passim. | 
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longer rising, real wages were increasing, and there had been a measure of 
economic growth since the mid-sixteenth century. The essentially restric- 
tive regulations of the fifteen-sixties no longer made much sense. Shoe- 
makers could not successfully maintain their arguments against middlemen 
when such persons had become tolerated members of the community, and 
when the London Company of Cordwainers itself acted in this capacity? 
Nor could it be argued that the export of leather would push up prices 
when prices were falling. As for the technical regulations, their only 
justification was that the home consumer needed protection, and this 
argument carried little weight in the changed economic climate of the later 
seventeenth century. By contrast, the quality of cloth was still a matter of 
concern to the government because of its importance to the export 
trade. 

By the late seventeenth century, the government's only remaining 
interest in the industry was financial, unembarrassed by conflicting ques- 
tions of social justice. Leather was a widely used commodity, inelastic in 
demand, and well suited to bearing an excise duty. Such a scheme was 
considered several times in the sixteen-nineties and a fifteen per cent duty 
was imposed in 1697 to make good deficiencies in revenue from other 
sources.? 


Policy for the leather industry was mainly the product of pressure 
groups, sometimes combined with a genuine government concern with 
social policy, and more often with the government’s need for revenue. At 
all times action was influenced by the conditions of the time rather than by 
preconceived objectives of policy. Can this judgement also be applied to 
economic policy as a whole in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries? A 
number of recent studies of particular pieces of legislation make it possible 
to see whether one can generalize in such a manner. 

The first in point of time is Dr. Bowden’s examination of the cloth act 
of 1552. This famous legislative strait-jacket was applied by the govern- 
ment to the woollen industry and trade following a severe depression in the 
cloth export trade which affected the whole economy. Yet ‘the Act of 
1552 had been passed largely at the instigation of the Merchants of the 
Staple, with the object of bringing new life to their sinking export trade’, 
although the government was willing enough to consider any legislation 
to deal with a difficult situation. Dr. Bowden goes on to show that most 
legislation connected with the wool trade in the sixteenth and seventeenth 


18ее Е. J. Fisher, "The sixteenth and seventeenth centuries: the dark ages of 
economic history ?’, Economica, new ser., xxiv (1957), 2—18; E. Н. Phelps Brown 
and 8. У. Hopkins, ‘Seven centuries of the prices of consumables, compared with 
builders’ wage-rates’, ibid., new ser., xxiii (1956), 296—314; Phelps Brown and 
Hopkins, ‘Wage-rates and prices; evidence for population pressure in the sixteenth 
century’, bid., new ser., xxiv (1957), 289—306. 

*Hist. MSS. Comm., 12th Report, app. vi, pp. 111-12. 

* 8 & 9 Will. III c. 21. 
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centuries was determined by powerful trading and manufacturing 
interests! : 

The act of 1552 is frequently coupled with the Statute of Artificers in 
discussions of Tudor economic policy. The Statute has recently been 
subjected to intense scrutiny by Professor Bindoff. If his findings do not 
show conclusively who was responsible for this apparent keystone of 
Tudor policy, he demonstrates clearly that it was not solely the creation of 
the government; members of the house of commons added much to the 
act. Like the leather act, the Statute of Artificers was compounded of bits 
and pieces, thrown together in no very orderly fashion, and it represented a 
compromise between government intentions and the wishes of individuals 
or groups.? 

Moving to the seventeenth century, there has recently been a re-examina- 
tion of the Cockayne project by Dr. B. E. Supple,® who has shown that the 
project was a disastrous attempt by а self-seeking group to capture England’s 
vital cloth trade for its own profit. It is worthwhile examining the reasons 
why Cockayne and his associates were able to push through their scheme 
to export dyed and dressed cloth in the face of opposition from the 
Merchant Adventurers and the doubts of the privy council, for it reveals 
the conditions in which pressure groups prospered. The king was per- 
suaded by arguments that the project would provide new employment at 
home and increase the revenue from overseas trade. These arguments 
were wrong because they overlooked the fact that the Dutch had a com- 
parative advantage in finishing English white cloth.‘ Lacking adequate 
economic understanding, the Crown had to choose between the conflicting 
claims of two pressure groups, Cockayne and his friends and the Merchant 
Adventurers, and it made the wrong choice. The situation was not 
substantially different from that facing the Crown when considering the 
cloth act of 1552 and the leather act of 1563. On both occasions economic 
conditions gave the government an interest in both cloth and leather, but 
it lacked the adequate technical and marketing knowledge to frame proper 
regulations. Powerful interested parties were therefore able to shape policy 
to their own ends.5 

Scarcely had the cloth trade recovered from the effects of the Cockayne 
scheme than it plunged into the severe depression of 1620-4 which 
brought widespread unemployment and general economic stagnation. The 
privy council exhorted manufacturers to continue producing cloth, and 


1p. J. Bowden, The Wool Trade in Tudor and Stuart England (1962), chs. iv-vii 
passim, especially pp. 112-15; 155. 

*Bindoff, pp. 56-94. 

2B. E. Supple, Commercial Crisis and Change in England, 1600-42 (Cambridge, 
1959), ch. ii. 

* Ibid., especially pp. 35, 49—50. 

5 According to Dr. Bowden (p. 117) the government was not at all sure how the 
cloth act would operate in practice. It therefore reserved the right to repeal the 
act by proclamation. 
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merchants to continue buying it in an attempt to maintain employment. 
It also established a commission to examine the causes of the depression. 
At the same time parliament compelled the Company of Merchant 
Adventurers to loosen its monopoly of the export trade in white cloth in 
the hope of stimulating trade. During these years policy was in the hands 
of the government. The depression threatened national security, and the 
government in the form of the privy council therefore sought a way out of 
the crisis. Pressure groups were certainly clamorous, but their influence 
was curbed by an active parliament ‘suspicious of central monopolies, 
jealous of the Crown’s authority and the power of rich City merchants,” 
and also by the commission of trade which was able to give expert, dis- . 
interested information to the government. ў 

One final example may be mentioned. In his study of the Eastland trade 
Dr. Hinton has argued strongly that the government controlled economic 
policy during the seventeenth century.4 He shows that the Eastland 
Company was dependent upon the government for its privileges. The 
government was prepared to support the company in the early seventeenth 
century because it ‘was an organisation for the export of cloth ... [and] 
also an organisation for the protection of English trade against the Dutch'.5 
Later in the century the government found that trade could be protected 
against the Dutch by means of Navigation Acts, and the privileges of the 
Eastland Company were therefore gradually whittled away.* Dr. Hinton 
attempts to extend his findings drawn from his examination of the Eastland 
trade to other spheres of economic regulation. He writes: 


The crown governed in economic matters largely through the prerogative. 
It sat at the centre of the web of rights and privileges which were designed to 
guide the self-interest of individuals into channels profitable to the common- 
wealth. It was entirely the master." 


This seems to be an overstatement. Economic control did not come 
entirely, or even largely, through the Crown's prerogative. As we have 
вееп, parliament as well as the Crown shaped policy. More important, Dr. 
Hinton surely underrates the power of pressure groups, which could catch 
the ear of privy councillors or promote bills in the Commons for their own 
ends. It may be true that the government was able to use the Fastland 


Supple, pp. 65—7o. 
* Sec Hinton, рр. 23-4. 


*'l'he thesis runs through the whole work. The argument is summarized on 
DP. 164—5. 

s Ibid., р. ба. 

* Ibid., p. 64. Hinton's interpretation of the Navigation Act of 1651 is opposed 
to the older judgement that the Act was the product of the pressures of merchants. 
The old view has recently been re-argued by J. E. Farnell, ‘The Navigation Act 
of 1651, the First Dutch War, and the London merchant community’, Econ. 
Hist, Rev., and ser., xvi (1964), 439-54. 

"Hinton, p. 71. 
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Company as an agent of policy, for the Eastland trade was of strategic 
importance to the nation.! But would the company have been во pliable 
if, instead of handling less than one tenth of England's trade, it handled a 
half like the Merchant Adventurers?* And would the government have 
been во sure of what its policy should be had nice questions of economics 
and technology been involved ? 

There are no simple formulae explaining the creation of economic policy 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The history of the leather act 
shows how interested parties could mould policy to suit themselves, and 
the government, too, shaped and used policy for its own purposes. For 
the government economic controle were a means of strengthening the 
realm and raising revenue. Pressure groups were well aware of this and 
dressed their propoeals in the cloak of public interest. This is precisely 
why it was so difficult for the government in Tudor and Stuart England 
to be in control of all policy enacted in its name. On occasions, such as in 
times of economic depression or war, the government was clear that 
economic activity needed regulating in thenational interest, but it frequently 
had no proper knowledge of the kind of regulation which would achieve its 
desired ends. At other times it did not have a clear idea of what those ends 
should be and it turned to manufacturers and merchants, to companies 
and individuals for advice. Often pressure groups did not wait to be 
consulted, but pushed their own schemes through privy council or parlia- 
ment. Ја the absence of disinterested economic advisers and guiding 
principles for economic planning, except the most general ones that the 
realm should be kept strong against enemies at home and abroad, it is not 
surprising that pressure groups could sometimes control economic regula- 
tions. Tudor and Stuart governments were neither wholly forced nor 
wholly forceful. Only an examination of particular acts of policy against 
their political and economic backgrounds can show whether policy can be 
ascribed to government, pressure groups or a nice balance of the interests 
of both. 

L. A. CLARESON 


1 Hinton, pp. 59-60. 
* Ibid., p. 60; Supple, p. 79. 


Lord George Germain and the Navy Board in 
Conflict: the 4damant and Arwin Galley 
Dispute, 1777 


ONE OF THE most vexing problems of logistics facing the British during 
the American War was that of finding an effective means for transporting 
essential military stores and equipment across the Atlantic to the king's 
forces in North America. The government's failure to solve this problem 
undoubtedly had an adverse effect on the British conduct of the war. If 
large quantities of military supplies were taken at sea by American cruisers, 
not only would the British army be deprived of materials desperately 
needed for the succesaful prosecution of the war, but also the American 
armies would be able to take the field using captured British equipment. 

Soon after the outbreak of hostilities an incident occurred which dra- 
matically illustrated the difficulties inherent in supplying the king's 
forces. On 27 November 1775, the armed schooner Lee, under the com- 
mand of Captain John Manly of the Continental Service, brought into Cape 
Ann, Massachusetts, as a prize the British ordnance storeship Nancy. The 
commander-in-chief of the American forces, General George Washington, 
thought the capture of the Nancy was an ‘instance of Divine Favour’, for 
her cargo consisted, among other things, of 2,000 muskets, 100,000 
flinte, 30,000 round shot, some 30 tons of musket balls, x1 mortar beds, 
and a large brass mortar. Its value was appraised by the Americans at 
£20,530 18s. 2d.1 When news of the loss of the Nancy reached London at 
the end of 1775, Lord Sandwich, first lord of the admiralty, wrote to Lord 
George Germain, secretary of state for America, that it was ‘a fatal event’ 
and that he had heard it was probably due to 


. .. the treachery of the master, who went out under convoy which he parted 
from on his passage, and tho' a frigate on the coast of America, which he met at 
sea, took him under her protection, he parted from her also, and continued to be 
beating backwards and forwarde near the shore till he was picked up by the enemy's 
whaleboats. 


Sandwich went on to say that he had ordered that henceforth a navy lieu- 
tenant be put on board each storeship *. .. to keep the masters in order. . .".1 
But many officials in London did not think that placing storeships under 
the command of a navy officer afforded sufficient protection, and it became 


1The Writings of George Washington, 1745-99, ed. J. C. Fitzpatrick (39 vols., 
Washington, 1931-44), iv. 128, 130; J. C. Fitzpatrick, Calendar of tha Correspondence 
of George Washington . . . with the Officers (4 vols., Washington, 1915), i. 3. 

* Hist. MSS. Comm., Stopford-Sackville MSS., ii. 20. 
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the general practice to embark twenty to fifty soldiers on board each of the 
outward bound storeships to help defend them.! 

During the summer of 1776, Lord Amherst, lieutenant-general of the 
ordnance, and Lord Barrington, secretary at war, proposed that the govern- 
ment should stop sending military equipment and stores on storeships, and 
employ warships instead. Their plan called for removing the lower tier of 
guns from two-decked warships and using the empty lower gundeck to 
carry military stores. This proposal was rejected by the admiralty on 
technical grounds, but it seems likely that the real reason was the admiralty's 
understandable aversion to having a large part of the Royal Navy con- 
verted into glorified army storeships. After the rejection of the Amherst 
and Barrington plan, it was the government's policy, as explained by 
Sandwich to Lord Howe in a letter of 17 October 1776, to ship military 
stores in hired armed merchant ships. Sandwich specified that these ships 
were to be large and *armed with upwards of 20 guns, and manned with a 
proportionable number of seamen, besides parties of [army] recruits, which 
will make them stronger than any rebel cruizer I have yet heard of; this in 
my opinion is the most judicious & indeed the only method of conveying 
these valuable cargos with safety'.* 

On 9 August 1776, Germain wrote to the admiralty that all shipments of 
clothing to the army in Northern America must be sent on heavily armed 
vessels capable of defending themselves against American cruisers.* ‘The 
contents of Germain’s letter were in due course transmitted by the admiralty 
to the Navy Board. The Navy Board, a subordinate agency of the admiralty, 
administered the storeships which carried army clothing and other military 
equipment and received the commands of the secretaries of state through 
the admiralty. The admiralty, being preoccupied with purely naval affairs, 
tended to ignore business which was related to army transports and store- 
ships and acted more or less as a medium through which the Navy Board 
and the secretaries of state communicated with each other about these 
matters. The Navy Board on 12 August informed the admiralty that a 
shipment of clothing, which was to be sent, to Canada along with twenty 
soldiers, had been embarked on board the transport Mellish which was 
armed with six three-pounders and six swivel guns, and added that ‘in the 
present scarcity of Shipping it was with difficulty . . . [that the Медић was] 
procured, and should . . . [it] not be thought proper for the purpose, we have 
reason to believe others capable of mounting Guns sufficient to make a 
better deffence cannot be procured in time'.5 The Медић left Deptford on 


1 бее National Maritime Museum (cited below as МММ), ADM/N/245, 7 Jan. 
and 9 Feb. 1776. 

* Public Record Office, ADM/1/4132 fo. 48. 

* Papers of the 4th earl of Sandwich now at Mapperton, Dorset, Private Letters, 
vol. ii, pp. 19-20. I wish to thank Mr. Victor Montagu for allowing me to see and 
quote from these papers. 

*P.R.O., ADM/1/4132 fo. 41. 

МММ, ADM/B/193, 12 Aug. 1776. 
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17 Áugust for Spithead and sailed from there on 7 September under escort 
of H.M.S. Richmond for Canada.1 She separated from H.M.S. Richmond 
en route to Quebec, and on the morning of 12 November was captured, 
after negligible resistance, off Cape Breton by the Continental ship Alfred, 
Captain John Paul Jones commanding, and carried into New Bedford, 
Massachusetts. Jones wrote triumphantly of his capture, saying that 
“This will make Burgoyne “shake a cloth in the wind” and check 
his progress on the lakes’. Perhaps the most significant result of the 
capture of the Медић was that the Continental Army under Washington 
fought the winter campaign of 1776-7 dressed partially in British army 
clothing.? 

When the news of the loss of the Mellish reached the London officiala who 
were responsible for supplying stores and clothing to the British army they 
took no official action at the time to secure better protection for the store- 
ships. They were determined, however, not to let the admiralty and Navy 
Board continue to send military stores to North America in ships that 
were so easily captured by the Americans as were the Nancy and 
Mellish. 

The problem of protecting military stores en route to the army in North 
America came to a head in the summer of 1777, when a dispute arose over 
whether or not the Arwin Galley was a fit vessel to carry 160 tons of clothing 
to Canada. On 24 May 1777, William Knor, an under secretary of state, 
issued an order to the admiralty to provide a ship to carry 160 tons of clothing 
to eight regiments in Canada to be ready by x July and be *. . . of sufficient 
force to defend herself against any Rebel Cruizer she may be expected to 
meet with in her Pasaage’.? The admiralty passed the order on to the Navy 
Board, and on 6 June the Navy Board informed the admiralty that the 234- 
ton transport Arwin Galley with a crew of sixteen and armed with two six- 
pounders and twelve four-pounders had been assigned to carry the clothing 
to Canada. On тт June Lt. J. Е. Е. Wright of the Royal Navy was ordered 
to board the vessel, and it was planned that fifty soldiers beembarked to help 
defend her.* 

While the Navy Board was fitting the Armin Galley for her voyage to 
Canada, Lord Barrington had not beenidle. On6 June he wrote to Germain: 


After the loas sustained by the service in the capture of the Mellish transport, I 
have thought it my duty to obtain every information in my power respecting the 
strength of the vessels which might from time to time be proposed for carrying 
out the clothing of the Army. 


l]bid., aa Aug. 1776; The Private Papers of John, Earl of Sandwich, ed. G. К. 
Barnes and J. Н. Owen, i (Navy Records Soc., Іхіх, 1932), р. 172. 

18. E. Morison, John Paul Fones: а Sailor's Biography (1960), рр. 79-80, 85. The 
quotation is from p. 8o. 4 

ЗРЕ.О., ADM/1/4133 fo. 134. 

МММ, ADM/B/194, 6 and 20 June 1777; P.R.O., ADM/106/as95, 6 and 11 
June 1777. 
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And as the ship [Armin Galley] lately appointed to take the clothing of Eight 
Regiments serving in Canada appears to me to be insufficient for the security of 
so valuable a freight, in case of her separating from the convoy, I have the honor 
to inclose a state thereof, for your Lordships consideration." 


After contemplating the matter a few days, Germain on 10 June ordered 
his under secretary of state, William Knox, to send a copy of Barrington’s 
letter to the admiralty with a covering note saying ‘that Lord George 
Germain concurs in opinion with Lord Barrington that the said veseel 
[Arwin Galley] . . . is not sufficient force for the purpose’.* ‘The lords of the 
admiralty considered Barrington’s and Knox’s letters on 12 June and on 
the same day wrote to Germain, 


that at so short a notice no stronger ship than the Arwin Galley could be provided 
that would be ready to receive the Clothing во early as the time proposed; but that 
if Lord George had sooner signified His Majesty’s commands upon this subject 
the Navy Board would have had the choice of several ships capable of being 
better armed, which are now engaged by the other Departments of Govern- 


ment.* 


The admiralty added that it had a large Indiaman fitting out which could 
take the clothing to Canada if Germain wished to use her, but that she 
might not be ready to sail in time to reach Quebec before the ice closed the 
St. Lawrence river to navigation. On the other hand, the admiralty assured 
Germain that ‘their Lordships will cause all possible means to be used to 
hasten her equipment’. They regretted, however, ‘the appropriating a ship 
of 700 tons for conveyance of 160 tons of stores at a time when ships of that 
sort are во much wanted, and with a great and superflous expence, which 
might have been avoided by an earlier notification of His Majesty’s 
commands’. 

Not satisfied with this proposal, Germain reacted to the admiralty’s letter 
by finding a ship of sufficient force which would be ready to sail at once for 
Canada with the 160 tons of clothing. On 18 June, after making enquiries 
among the London merchants who traded with Canada, he received an 
offer from the firm of Watson and Rashleigh to rent to the government the 
300-ton ship Adamant which was to be manned by forty seamen and armed 
with sixteen six-pounders and four four-pounders. On 20 June Germain 
wrote to the admiralty re-stating his objections to the use of the Arwin 
Galley and rejecting the admiralty’s offer of the 700-ton Indiaman on the 
ground that this vessel was to be used to carry 20,000 sets of bedding to 
New York. He then directed the admiralty to command the Navy Board 


to enter into Engagements with Mesars Watson and Rashleigh in the usual form, 
agreeable to the terms of their proposal [which he enclosed], for the conveyance 


1p.R.O., ADM/1/4133 fo. 142. 
t Тыа. 


*P.R.O., ADM/s/8a fo. 67. 
4Sandwich MSS., file 8, box 4, no. 22, at Mapperton. 
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of 160 tons of Clothing to Quebec and a party of zo Soldiers, to be commanded by 
a commissioned officer . . . and with condition to receive а Navy officer on board 
to fight the ship in case of her being attacked by the Rebels , . 1 


After considering Germain's letter for a day, the admiralty turned the 
whole matter over to the Navy Board. 

On 24 June the Navy Board took the offer of Watson and Rashleigh under 
consideration. 'ТҺе Commissioners of the Navy, after concluding that the 
terms under which they were ordered to hire the Adamant were *... repug- 
nant to the usual custom of this Board’, had a letter of protest drawn up 
©... which being read to the Board & approved was signed & sent [to the 
admiralty] accordingly’? The Navy Board's objections to the terms 
offered by Watson and Rashleigh centred on the amount to be paid, the 
manner in which the payment was to be made, and the demand for demur- 
rage. Watson and Rashleigh proposed to rent the Adamant to the Navy 
Board for £2,000 to be paid upon the signing of the bill of lading in London. 
They proposed as well that the Navy Board should pay {10 per diem for 
every day that the ship remained in the river Thames after 31 July, for every 
day over fifteen that she remained at Quebec, and for every day over seven 
that she remained in Britain for want of a convoy. In addition, £8 was to be 
paid per ton for every ton of cargo she carried in excess of 260 tons.* The 
Navy Board summed up its objections to Watson and Rashleigh’s proposal 
in the following terms: the Arwin Galley cost eleven shillings per month 
per ton and 


. .. her freight will not amount to but а triffle more than one third of the Sum 
Mesars Watson & Rashleigh require for their Ship; for if the Arwin Galley should 
be employed віх Months her freight would amount only to £772. 4. о. a sum so 
inferior to what is to be paid them, that it makes their claim appear to us very 
disproportionate to the superior force of their ehip, and as she is to have convoy, 
and the allowance of {10 per day required by them for demurrage, ів so great an 
expence beyond an allowance we had made for Transports or Storeships on the 
like Account; the mode of Payment so repugnant to Our usual custom, which 
is never to Pay the Freight till the Service is performed, and then in Navy Bills® 
payable in six months efter the date, or to carry Interest at £4 per Cent, and the 
treating on such Terms may be productive of great inconvenience & Expence 


1P.R.0., ADM/1/4133 fo. 156. 

‘P.R.O., ADM/3/82 fo. 86. 

*P.R.O., ADM/106/2595, 24 June 1777. 

4Р.К.О., ADM/1/4133 fo. 156. The figure of 260 tons was arrived at by counting 
each soldier as equal to two tons of shipping and thus adding 100 tons for the ко 
soldiers to the 160 tons of clothing to make a total cargo of 260 tons. The admiralty 
and Navy Board for voyages to European ports allowed one to one-and-a-half tons 
of abipping per man and on trans-Atlantic voyages two tons per man. See МММ, 
АРМ В/тдо, 11 Aug. 1775; ADM/B/191, 26 Jan. and аз Feb. 1776; ADM/N/244, 
29 Dec. 1775; ADM/N/a45, 26 Feb. 1776. 

* For an explanation of the system of paying by navy bills see J. E. D. Binney, 
British Public Finance and Administration, 1774-92 (Oxford, 1958), pp. 140-2. 
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to the Service in our future Agreements for transports; We have thought it our 
duty to lay these our remarks before their Lordshipe, and beg leave humbly to 
submit to them, whether we proceed in unloading the Arwin Galley and cause 
the Clothing to be puton board the Ship belonging to Мевага Watson & Rashleigh 


or not. 


The admiralty considered the Navy Board's objections to hiring the 
Adamant on a5 June and then referred it to Germain without taking any 
action on the matter.? 

Germain and Barrington, who were determined that the Arwin Galley 
should not be used to carry the 160 tons of clothing to Canada, assigned to 
Wiliam Knox, under secretary of state, the task of bringing the Navy 
Board to terms with Watson and Rashleigh for the use of the Adamant. 
On 27 June, Knox wrote to the admiralty that he had met with Watson and 
Rashleigh. Although they had agreed to accept payment in navy bills, they 
were unwilling to accept a postponement of the payment until after the 
voyage was completed as they felt it was ‘. . . the constant Practice to pay 
for the Freight of all goods from England at the time of signing the bills of 
lading, and they apprehend the Navy Office have done it in similar cases’. 
Watson and Rashleigh further agreed ‘. . . that a Clause should be added 
in the Charter Party, declaring, that if the ship shall be permitted to perform 
her whole voyage in six months they renounce all claim for demurrage on 
account of any Detention either in England or Quebec, which may have 
happened within that period’. At this same meeting Watson and Rashleigh 
informed Knox that the armament of the Adamant had been increased by 
replacing the four four-pounders with four nine-pounders and that they 
intended to provide a surgeon for the voyage. Knox concluded his letter 
by saying: 


I am further directed by Lord George Germain to add that the Arwin Galley 
having been objected to by the War Office and the Secretary of State as insufficient, 
and the Navy Office having repeatedly declared they could not provide a better, 
the Expedient of engaging Freight for Clothing & Recruits on board Watson & 
Rashleigh’s ship was adopted as the only means of obtaining a safe conveyance of 
them in the proper season and His Majesty is pleased to approve of the measure, 
his Lordship hopes no time will be lost in carrying it into Execution? 


Thus, Knox made it very clear to the admiralty that the Adamant was to be 
the ship to carry the clothing to Canada. 

The admiralty considered Knox’s letter on 28 June and then issued 
orders to the Navy Board to reach an agreement with Watson and Rashleigh 
‘with all possible despatch’ on ‘the best and cheapest terms they can'.* On 
30 June, Watson and Rashleigh attended a meeting of the Navy Board, and 


1NMM, ADM/B/194, 18 and 24 June 1777. 
*P.R.O., ADM/3/82 fo. 92. 

ЗРК.О., ADM/1/4133 fo. 163. 

*P.R.O., ADM/3/82 fo. тот. 
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a charter party for the hiring of the Adamant was drafted and signed. This 
agreement called for the Adamant to be manned by forty seamen and to 
have a surgeon. She was to be armed with nine four-pound and sixteen 
six-pound carriage guns, and be supplied with ‘. . . a proper proportion of 
ammunition & small arms’. One hundred and eighty tons of clothing and 
stores, fifty soldiers under the command of a commissioned officer, and a 
navy officer, who was to take command if the vessel was attacked, were to 
be embarked. The army and navy officers were to have ‘their appartments 
in the Great Cabbin’. The master of the Adamant had to sign *. . . Indents 
for the stores & provisions he receives on Board’. Watson and Rashleigh 
on signing the charter party received an ‘Imprest of £2,000’ and ©... upon 
producing receipts of the right delivery of the stores, & of payment of the 
several Light & other Duties, [are] to have a Navy Bill for £200 more, 
which is to be in full payment for the freight . . .’. But if more than 280 
tons of freight, including the soldiers, were put on board, the owners were 
to receive £8 for each additional ton. If the voyage to Canada and back to 
Britain took more than ‘six calendar months’ the Navy Board would pay 
demurrage at the rate of {10 per diem if the Adamant was detained in the 
river Thames past 31 July, or at Spithead for one week after the wind had 
turned fair, ог for more than twenty days at Quebec. Watson and Rashleigh 
had to give the Navy Board £4,000 security for the safe delivery of the 
a 


The Navy Board did not approve of the agreement which it had reached 
with the owners of the Adamant. Its letter informing the admiralty of the 
agreement also contained a formal protest against the terms and served 
notice that the Commissioners of the Navy would not in future enter into 
similar agreements. 


On this occasion We Beg leave to repeat to their Lordships, that so far from its 
being usual to Pay the Freight of shipe hired by Us before the Service is preformed, 
it is contrary to Act of Parliament, and therefore has never been done, nor do we 
think it would be adviseable where the Kings Provisions, and Stores are supplied, 
to settle the Freight till they are accounted for, and the Light Duties paid, for 
which reasons we cannot help expressing our hopes that We shall not be directed 
to take up any more Shipe in this manner. For tho' in compliance with the express 
directions in your letter grounded on the inclosed from Mr. Knox, We have 

the above mode of Agreement for this Ship, to avoid acting counter to 
the Act of Parliament, many inconveniences might attend the repition [sic] of this 
mode of treaty.? 


The extra cost and the risk to the king’s stores were of little importance 
compared to the Navy Board's objections, as expressed in their letter of 


1 Light duties were taxes paid by ships to support the upkeep of aids to navigation 
such as lighthouses. - 

* P.R.O., ADM/106/2595, зо June 1777. 

ЗМММ, ADM/B/194, 30 June 1777. 
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24 June, to being made to pay for the freight of the Adamant before the 
service was rendered and by means other than navy bills. Тће Navy Board 
paid for most goods and services, including office stationery, with navy 
bills. Because of the way in which the Royal Navy was financed in the 
eighteenth century, the Navy Board had to be extremely careful not to set 
any precedents on which demands could be based for payments by any 
means other than by navy bills; for if the navy's creditors ever insisted on 
payment in any other form, it would immediately become financially im- 
possible to conduct naval operations.! The Navy Board also resisted any 
steps that would set a precedent for the payment of the freight of ships in 
its employ before they had completed the service for which they had been 
hired. By June 1777 the Navy Board had some 78,000 tons of shipping in 
its service and had found through bitter experience that the only way to 
exercise control over this shipping was to withhold the freight until the 
contract had been completed and to reduce the amount of a ship’s freight 
upon discovery of any acts of negligence or violation of its charter party.? 
The admiralty read the Navy Board’s protest against the Adamant 
agreement on 2 July and ‘Resolved that a copy of their Letter be sent 
to Mr Knox for the information of Lord George Germain’. At this 
point, however, the matter was dropped and apparently forgotten by all 
concerned. 

As for the ships themselves, the Adamant was fitted out as a storeship at 
Deptford dockyard and on 16 July sailed for Canada with the 160 tons of 
clothing on board. The Arwin Galley, after the clothing had been removed, 
was sent to Bremerhaven to pick up a cargo of military baggage and equip- 
ment belonging to the German forces in the British service'—a cargo 
most likely equal in value to the one that was carried to Canada in the 
Adamant. 

The hiring of the Adamant by the Navy Board did not represent an 
alteration in policy. The only change resulting from the replacement of 
the Arwin Galley by the Adamant and the disagreements which this act 
generated was that Lord George Germain did not, for a short time after- 
ward, use shipping under the control of the navy to transport military 
equipment and stores to North America. Instead, he made use of the 
shipping under contract to the Treasury,’ but by May 1778, he was again 
sending clothing to North America on board vessels under contract to the 


1P.R.O., T/1/541, Navy Board to Treasury 19 Jan. 1778, enclosing ‘An Account 
of the Navy Bills issued between Jan. 5, 1777 and Dec. a, 1777’. 

"Гог a detailed account of naval finance and the importance of navy bills, see 
Binney, pp. 139-50. 

* P.R.O., ADM/106/2594, 30 Dec. 1776; ADM/106/2595, 17 June 1777. 

PRO., ADM/3/82 fo. 104. 

*P.R.O., ADM/1/4134 fos. 15-16; ADM/106/2596, то July 1777; МММ, 
ADM/B/195, 17 and 27 Oct., 29 Dec. 1777. 

*P.R.O., ADM/1/4134 fo. 41; ADM/3/82 fo. 181; T/1/536, 17 Sept. 1777; 
NMM, ADM/N/248, 1 Jan. 1778. 
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Navy Board.! Thus, the Adamant and the Arwin Galley dispute is signifi- 
cant not because it led to policy changes, but because it is illustrative of the 
difficulties encountered by various departments of the British government 
in their attempts to solve one of the problems in logistics imposed upon 
them by the American War. 


Davi» SYRETT 


1NMM, ADM/B/196, a and га June 1778; ADM/N/248, 8 May and 5 June 1778. 


Bibliographical Aids to Research 
XX. * 
The British in South America—an archive report 


HISTORIANS OF Latin America will know that a Guide to Sources in 
Britain for the History of Latin America is in the course of preparation. 
The business archive material located for listing in the Guide proved 
significant enough to suggest that a further survey, in Latin America 
itself, might provide a valuable and suggestive supplement. When, 
therefore, an opportunity arose of visiting Latin America, a survey was 
undertaken of such British archives as might have survived in the area. 

It should, however, be noted that, as the period of the visit was re- 
stricted to three months, it was not possible to make more than a partial 
survey of the material in Brazil, Argentina, Chile and Peru. Although 
experience suggests that considerable archive collections are unlikely to 
exist in the other Republics, with the possible exception of Uruguay, it 
must be emphasized that this report cannot be regarded in any way as 
definitive ; it is merely a list of archives which, within the limits of time and 
space just described, it was possible to locate. Moreover, the report 
concerns itself with archives still in private hands. There are, naturally, 
collections of relevant papers in national archives and libraries in many 
of the Republics, with respect to which enquiries can and should be 
addressed to the appropriate librarians. 

It may be of some value to indicate some of the special problems of 
locating archives in Latin America, before proceeding to the list itself. 
Generalizations are hazardous, but it seems fair to say that all new coun- 
tries are concerned, in every respect, far more with the present and future 
than with the past, and this attitude is reflected in an indifference towards 
archives. If indifference can be applied to the national archive, as, indeed, 
is too often the case, the situation with respect to the private sector is 
likely to be far worse. Commerce in Latin America is virtually unaware of 
its interest to historians. Legal requirements alone tend to guide firms in 
the preservation of their archives, and once the span of years laid down by 
the law has been accomplished, businessmen are only too happy to use 
the terms of the law itself as a general directive for destruction. Space is 
as expensive in Latin America as it is elsewhere in the business world, and 
the complicated control legislation of many finance ministries, with heavy 


11 am indebted to the William Waldorf Astor Foundation of New York for the 
financing of this survey. I must also express my sincerest gratitude to the many 
people, both British and Latin American, without the assistance and co-operation 
of whom such a survey could never have been completed. 
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penalties for minor infringements, gives a concrete inducement to destroy 
any evidence of past misdemeanors as soon as the law allows. The failure 
to destroy has, it appears, often proved expensive, and the argument that 
this possibility of expense; ів offset by the value of papers to an economic 
historian has no appeal to businessmen. Unfortunately, there is little hope 
of improvement within the next decade. With economic history barely 
out of its swaddling clothes, Latin American business history has yet even 
to be conceived. 

As for the more specific problems of British archives in Latin America, 
the determining factor has been the decline, and in many sectors the 
disappearance, of British enterprise since 1945. А survey of archives 
immediately after the War would have included a broad range of transport 
enterprises, public utilities, import/export houses, and even mining com- 
panies. Twenty years later, only two major British railway systems аге 
still in existence, and the vast British interest in public utilities has practi- 
cally vanished. Import/export houses, once so important a part of British 
commercial enterprise on the continent, have either failed altogether, or 
have had entirely to revise the major part of their business. Prohibitive 
tariffs in nearly every Republic have placed the traditional British imports 
at an impoesible disadvantage. То take an arbitrary example, for which a 
hundred different houses might have served as well, Hogg & Co. of Buenoe 
Aires, importers of British belting, jointing and valves for nearly seventy- 
five years, have found their British imports reduced to a mere two to three 
per cent of their total business. In common with all foreign importers, 
Hogg & Co. have turned over almost entirely to the handling of agencies 
for local manufacturers; and this new business interest acta as a strong 
disincentive to the preservation of records relating to a distant, and 
probably irrecoverable, commercial connexion. As for mining, British 
interests have always fluctuated, and have never reached very substantial 
proportions. Few of the original enterprises remain in existence, and the 
principal field of British investment, the Chilean nitrates, seems barren of 
archives. Apart from the nitrate papers in the Gibbs collection,! no record 
apparently exists of the multitude of British nitrate companies formed 
during and after Col. North’s nitrate operations. At the end of the 
eighteen-seventies, these companies were absorbed into the giant 0.5. 
COSACH group. COSACH itself collapsed under the impact of a 
disastrous world fall in nitrate prices, and was re-formed by the Chilean 
government into the Anglo-Lautaro and the Tarapaca & Antofagasta 
Nitrate Cos, With the liquidation of the British companies went the 
commercial value of their records, and the vicissitudes of the nitrate 
industry since then have made the survival of obsolete records more than 
unlikely 


Before listing the papers that have in fact survived these formidable 
obstacles, there are one or two points which should be made about the 


1 Now transferred to the Guildhall Library, London. 
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relative scarcity of family papers. Although, for the purposes of this report, 
the net was spread as widely as possible, it was clearly difficult to make the 
survey known to every British family of importance in the countries visited, 
even assuming that they felt any obligation to reveal themselves. Family 
papers are never easy to uncover, and a satisfactory survey would have 
required far more time than was in fact available. But there is reason to 
believe that even if there had been time, the results would have been 
meagre. In Britain, the principal families have normally played some part 
in public affairs; they have included important men whose papers, even 
to the layman, would appear to have some historical importance. Families 
have tended to remain physically anchored to houses and estates over 
many generations; papers have accumulated without any obvious need to 
sort or destroy. Moreover, the existence of an aristocracy—and the anxiety 
of many to identify themselves with it—has placed a premium on family 
history which in turn has encouraged the hoarding of historical evidence. 
In Latin America, however, the situation is entirely different. Few of the 
Britons who went out during and after the Emancipation had any aristo- 
cratic pretensions; some, indeed, came from humble origins which their 
descendants have been at pains to conceal. They were excluded by their 
nationality from politics, and their interests were almost entirely com- 
mercial. Very few even today regard themselves or their families as suitable 
material for historians, and new generations are seldom interested in the 
relics of their predecessors. Some families, admittedly, have owned landed 
property over several generations (and these present the best prospect for 
the archivist) but moet have lived the major parts of their lives in the 
commercial centres, have moved house often (and cleared their attics) as 
cities have developed, or have retired to the United Kingdom. And apart 
from the isolated diplomatist or consular official, Latin America has had 
no cause to house the British official class, the meticulous habits of which 
have proved so helpful to the archivist of the late Empire. 

Yet, with all these reservatione, something still exists, and the scarcity 
of the material, combined with the absence of any genuine guarantee of its 
continued survival, increases the need to make its existence known to 
scholars as soon as possible. It might be appropriate, however, to remind 
researchers that the fact that particular papers are listed below does not 
imply automatically that they are freely available. They are all privately 
owned ; access is, of course, entirely at the discretion of their owners and 
subject to whatever conditions these owners may care to impoee. А 
researcher should always check whether and where the papers still exist, 
whether acceas will in fact be permitted, and what conditions will be 
imposed with respect to subsequent publication. 

D. C. M. PLATT 
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LIST OF MATERIAL! 


A. COMMUNITY ARCHIVES 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


NEWSPAPERS 


British newspapers in Latin America provide perhaps the richest 
source of information on British community and commercial 
activities : unfortunately, the British Museum files of these papers, 
where they exist at all, are incomplete. 


(a) The Standard, Buenos Aires: this newspaper closed down in 
1959, but a complete file exists from its first issue (1861) in 
charge of its last owner and editor (А. B. Dougall, Eeq., The 
Standard, Rivadavia 827,3°, Buenos Aires). The Biblioteca 
Nacional, Méjico 564, Buenos Aires, has the run from 1861 to 
1937. Early copies of The Sun, a newspaper founded soon after 
the English invasions which later became The Standard, are to 
be found at the Luján Museum. 

(b) The Buenos Aires Herald: the first issue appeared in September 
1876. The newspaper offices in Buenos Aires have a complete 
run apart from volumes covering the years 1876-80 and 1914. 
A run from 1876 to 1937 is preserved in the Biblioteca Nacional. 

(c) The Review of the River Plate: the Buenos Aires offices have a 
complete run from the firet issue in 1891. 

(d) The South Pacific Mail, Santiago de Chile: complete files from 
the first issue in 1909 are retained both at the Biblioteca 
Nacional in Santiago, and at the newspaper’s offices. The 
South Pacific Mail claims descent from The Chilian Times, а 
newspaper founded in the 1870s. А file of The Chilian Times 
from January 1886 (the 521st issue) to 1907 (when it ceased 
publication) is preserved at the Biblioteca Nacional. 


CHAMBER8 OF COMMERCE 


Chamber of Commerce bulletins and annual reports provide a 
valuable source of information on British trade in general. Com- 
plete sets exist in the British Chambers of Commerce at Rio de 
Janeiro, Sao Paulo, Buenos Aires and Santiago. Each Chamber has 
also preserved its council minutes. Unfortunately, none of the 
Chambers date back to before 1913, and the bulletins run normally 
from immediately after the First World War. 


CHURCH RECORDS 

Anglican and Presbyterian churches throughout Latin America 
have preserved registers of baptisms, marriages and burials. Even 
in Recife (Pernambuco), where Holy Trinity Church is compara- 


1Where no terminal date is supplied (e.g. Minute books, 1896—) the assumption 
is that the series continues unbroken to the present day. 
та 
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(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 
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tively small and records are likely to suffer severe damage from 
insects and the climate, complete registers exist back to 1822. The 
individual churches have often kept other papers associated with 
their work—minute books of subscribers, personal papers of 
individual incumbents, papers connected with the maintenance of 
British cemeteries, etc. 


SOCIETIES 


Benevolent Societies date from the earliest days of the Communi- 
ties, and their minute books have, in most cases, survived. As the 
Communities grew, they tended to divide themselves into national 
groups and St George’s, St Andrew’s and St Patrick’s Societies 
date normally from the last decades of the 19th century. i 
these have normally preserved their minute books, together with 
records of whatever charitable or educational institutions they may 
have chosen to sponsor. 


CLUBS 


English clubs are common to most of the Republics, and are often 
of early foundation. The records of the Strangers’ Club in Buenos 
Aires, for example, date back to 1841, and consist of membership 
lists, minute books, regulations and annual reports. Similarly, the 
records of the Buenos Aires Cricket Club date back to 1864; those 
of the Buenos Aires Football Club to 1886. 


COMMUNITY COUNCILS 

British Community Councils were organized in most of the 
Republics in 1939, principally to co-ordinate the local war effort. 
These have been maintained since the War, and hold sets of minute 
books and bulletins. They have also acted as the focus for British 
hospitals and for some of the British schools (for which some 
records exist). 


MASONRY, BRITISH LODGES 


Minute books exist for 11 lodges in Brazil and 26 lodges in the 
Southern Division (Argentina and Chile). The earliest set of 
Brazilian minutes dates from 1891, and the earliest in the Southern 
Division from 1854. 


B. FAMILY PAPERS 


(т) 


THE GIBSON PAPERS 

The papers of the Gibson family, the first of whom came out to 
Buenos Aires in the early 1820s. They founded an import/export 
business, Gibson Bros., which survives to this day. The collection 
falls into three distinct groups: 


(2) 


(3 


— 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 
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(a) The first cash book of Gibson Bros.; the bank book (Banco 
Nacional) of John and George Gibson, 1827—36. 

(b) About a dozen letter books and diaries of the next generation of 
Gibsons. 

(c) The Sir Herbert Gibson Papers—the private and business 
papers of Sir Herbert Gibson, covering the period 1881-1936. 
This is a most important collection of diaries, notebooks, 
correspondence. Sir Herbert was a leading member of the 
British Community in Argentina during the period of its 
greatest influence. (See further references to these papers 
under the headings BUSINESS ARCHIVES: IMPORT/EXPORT; LAND; 
MEAT INDUSTRY ; RAILWAYS below). 

Groups (a) and (c) are preserved at the offices of Gibson Bros., San 

Martin 296, Buenos Aires. Group (b) is the property of Mrs Boote, 

“Los Yngleses' General Lavalle (por Dolores), F.C.N.G.R., 

Argentina. 


THE ARMSTRONG PAPERS 

A small collection of accounts, bills and letters covering the period 
1840—70, the property of Thomas Armstrong. These are now in 
the possession of Sra. Justa Dose де Zemborain, Schiaffino 2037, 
Buenos Aires. 


THE ERABBÉ AND WILLIAMSON PAPERS 

An important group of papers for the Krabbé and Williamson 
families. These relate both to the import/export business and to 
estancia management, covering the period 1834—58 for Brazil and 
the following two decades for Argentina. The papers are now the 
property of Mr Lough, a partner in Krabbé King & Cia., Sarmiento 
760, Buenos Aires. 


THE BURNS DIARIES 

The diaries of С. C. Burns, 1868-1927, dealing principally with 
life in the camp and colonization, and now the property of W. H. 
Van Deurs, Esq., Bartolomé Mitre 427, Buenos Aires. 


THE GOWLAND PAPERS 
A collection of miscellaneous papers connected with Daniel 
Gowland, one of the first British settlers in Argentina, and his 
descendants. The papers are scattered among members of the 
Gowland family, but can be reached via Sra. Mitre de Gowland, 
Juncal 941, Buenos Aires. 


THE LIVELEY DIARIES 

The diaries of Jack Liveley, 1901-3 (with observations on life in 
Patagonia and the Holditch survey). The diaries are the property 
of Mra Elizabeth J. de Faverio, Larrea 1365, Buenos Aires. 
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C. BUSINESS ARCHIVES 


ACCOUNTANTS 

Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & Co. and Price, Waterhouse, Peat & Co. 
have had offices in the major Latin American capitals since the second 
decade of this century. Between them, they have acted as auditors for 
the great majority of British enterprises in Latin America. On the 
whole, they have preserved complete files of their auditor’s reports and 
working papers, and these will clearly be of value in cases (such as the 
railway and public utility companies) where no alternative source of 
accounting records exists. However, there are some problems in gain- 
ing access to the files. If the company which forms the subject of 
research still existe, then the auditors will obviously be prepared, on 
receiving authorization from that company, to make the reports 
available. But in the case of companies which have been liquidated— 
and this applies to a substantial proportion of British clients—no 
authority can be supplied simply because there exists no one to gupply 
it. Researchers would be well advised to approach the Institute of 
Chartered Accountants in London for a ruling before requesting 


access. 


BANKING AND FINANCE 

(1) The Bank of London & South America. 
Most of the early correspondence of the British banks which, in 
and after 1923, became the Bank of London & South America, was 
recently transferred to London to aid in the preparation of the 
centenary history. Such records as remain in Latin America are 
purely accounting archives (dating back in many instances to the 
18808) with the following exceptions: 


(a) Recife: 15 vols. head office extras, 1894~1911 (confidential 
letters to and from head office). 

(b) Rio de Janeiro: about то miscellaneous letter books, mainly 
accountant to head office, 1880—1930. 

(c) Santiago de Chile: one head office letter book to Manager, 
Bank of Tarapaca & London Ltd., Valparaiso, 1894-5; about 
тоо files of correspondence for the period after 1921; two 
boxes of earlier correspondence, liquidation papers, etc. dating 
from 1901. 

(d) Valparaiso: telegrams received and sent, 1907—; staff letters, 
1914—;secretary's and accountant’s letters to head office, 1920-. 

(e) Sao Paulo, Brazil: London and Brazilian Bank letter books 
(general letters, 1883-1923; branch letters, 1883-1925; head 
office letters, 1910-29); British Bank of South America, 
general letters, 1910-43; head office memoranda, 1892—1927; 
Bank of London & South America, confidential letters to and 
from head office, 1927-52. 
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(2) Leng, Roberts & Co. Ltd., 25 de Mayo 258, Buenos Aires. 

(a) Papers connected with Municipality of Buenos Aires versus 
Baring Broe. & Co. Ltd., 1914-24. 

(b) Cuttings files, 1920-3, 1929-46. 

(c) Baring Bros. & Co. Ltd., correspondence, 1935-59; cables, 
1930-45. 

(d) J. P., Morgan & Co., New York, correspondence, 1932-56; 
cables, 1931-6. 

(е) Papers connected with renewals and repayments of sterling 
treasury bills, 1930-4. 

(f) Papers connected with sterling conversion loans, 1934-7. 

(g) Papers connected with dollar conversion loans, 1936-8. 


(3) Mandatos y Agencias del Rio de la Plata S.A., Avenida de Mayo 
645, Buenos Aires (formerly The River Plate Trust, Loan & Agency 
Co. Ltd.). 

A most important collection, and of wide application since The 

River Plate Trust, Loan & Agency Co. Ltd. handled the affairs of 

an exceptionally broad range of companies: 

(a) Correspondence to and from head office (London), 1882-. 

(b) Complete accounting records from 1882. 

(c) Correspondence of The English Bank of the River Plate Ltd., 
1881-91. 

(d) Correspondence with 'ТҺе Agency Co. of Uruguay Ltd. 

(e) For correspondence with companies for which The River Plate 
Trust acted in Buenos Aires, see references under following 
headings—BUBINESS ARCHIVES: LAND; PUBLIC UTILITIEB; RAIL- 
WAYS. 


(4) H. L. Boulton & Co., Esquina El Chorro 24, Caracas, Venezuela. 
A remarkable collection, with relevance to most aspects of Vene- 
zuelan economic development: 


(а) Extensive letter books and correspondence files from the 
18608. 
(b) Journals, ledgers, 1846-. 
(c) Cash books, 1864-. 
(d) Sales books, 1879-. 
COMMUNICATIONS 
(1) Western Telegraph Co. Ltd. 
One of the most complete collections of British business corre- 
spondence in Latin America: 
(a) Rio de Janeiro (the general manager’s headquarters for Brazil 
and also that of the general superintendent for the company’s 
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operations in Latin America): several hundred letter books 
have been preserved, with the correspondence to and from 
head office and to and from the Brazilian stations. The earliest 
correspondence dates from 1883. 

(b) Recife: complete outward correspondence from 1896, inward 
from 1906. 

(с) Santos: outward correspondence from 1899, inward from 1900. 

(d) Sao Paulo: inward and outward correspondence from 1917. 

(e) Buenos Aires (the general manager’s headquarters for Argen- 
tina): about 200 letter books, together with other collections 
of papers. The earliest letter book dates from 1866, after 
which the series is almost continuous. 


(2) West Coast Cable Co. Ltd. 

A disappointing collection after that of its sister-company, Western 

Telegraph: 

(a) Valparaiso: accounting records from 1906; branch correspon- 
dence after 1939 (when the head office was transferred from 
Valparaiso to Santiago). 

(b) Santiago: correspondence and accounts from the 1930s. 


ENGINEERING AND MANUFACTURING 

(1) Metropolitan Vickers, Rua Uruguaiana 55, Rio de Janeiro. 
А miscellaneous collection of files connected with the operations of 
Metropolitan Vickers in Brazil since it established an office in 
1928. The most interesting files are thoee connected with the two 
main contracts secured by the company—the electrification of the 
Oeste de Minas Railway in and after 1927, and the electrification of 
the Central Railway of Brazil, 1934-7. 


(2) Companhia Fiat Lux Fosforos Seguranca, Visconde Inhauma 134, 
Rio de Janeiro (a subeidiary of Bryant & May's). 
(в) A.G.M. minutes, 1904—. 
(b) Board minutes, 1913-. 
(c) Journals, 1g04-. 
(d) Miscellaneous letter books, 1922-. 


(3) S.A. Moinho Ingles (Rio Flour), 108/110, Rua da Quitanda, Rio de 
Janeiro. 
(a) Cash books, 1889—. 
(b) Ledgers, r918- 
(c) Journals, 1925-. 
(d) Cotton mill ledgers, 1924-. 
(e) Accountant’s letter books, 1901—. 
(f) Private correspondence, 1911-28. 
(g) General correspondence from the 19308. 
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(a) Complete accounting records. 
(b) Minute books, annual reports, 1890-. 
(c) About до files of correspondence, sales operations, 1900—14. 


(5) Industrias Qutmicas Argentinas ‘ Duperial’, Paseo Colón 285, Buenos 


A collection of minute books, accounts and miscellaneous papers 
of the various chemical companies which came together to form the 
Duperial Group. The earliest papers date from the 19208. 


IMPORT/EXPORT 

(1) Wilson Sons S.A., Santos, Brazil. 
(а) Legal papers dating from the early 19008. 
(b) Four tin boxes of correspondence, accounting records, etc. 

dating from the 19208. 

There is one isolated Wilson letter book at the Recife office, dating 
from the first decade of this century, but nothing survives 
either in Rio or Sao Paulo. 


(2) S.A. Comercial E. Johnston, Santos, Brazil. 

This is a good collection of papers, covering not only E. Johnston & 

Co.’s coffee exporting business, but also the operations of a number 

of companies, coffee fazendas, etc., which Johnston’s absorbed (a 

selection of which is listed below): ў 

(а) Е. Johnston & Со. : journals, 1881—; cash books, 1892—; some 
correspondence. 

(b) Brazilian Warrant Co. Ltd. : cash book, 1909—; journal, 1909-; 
letter books, 1917-. 

(c) Sao Paulo Land Co. Ltd.: correspondence to and from London, 
1911-. 

(d) Cia. Registradura de Santos: journals, 1905-. 

(e) Cia. Paulista de Armazens Gerais: journals, 1907-; cash books, 
1906—; letter books, 1907-. 

(f) Cia. Agricola de Rio Tibirica: journal, 1927; letter books, 


19337. 
(3) F. S. Hampshire & Co., Santos, Brazil. 
Journals, 1899—. 
(4) Agar, Cross & Co. Lid., Paseo Colón 515, Buenos Aires. 
Local Board minute books, 1913-32. 
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(s) Gibson Bros., San Martin 296, Buenos Aires. 
(a) See FAMILY PAPERS (1) (a) above. 
(b) 28 letter books covering business operations, 1885-1926. 


(6) Macadam & Cia., Alsina 465, Buenos Aires. 
The company dates from 1899. Some 25 packing cases of records 
exist, but they require sorting. 

(7) Krabbé King & Cia., Sarmiento 760, Buenos Aires. 
See FAMILY PAPERS (3) above; these include a [collection of 


letters from the first Krabbé, covering the period during which he 
was working for a British mercantile house in Brazil, 1834—58. 


(8) Duncan, Fox & Co., Huerfanos 1311, Santiago, Chile. 
(a) Draft book, 1843-6. 
(b) Delivery note book, Valparaiso, 1844-6. 
(c) Valparaiso monthly account book, 1845. 
(4) Ledger, 1843-6. 
(e) Cash book, 1843-6. 
(f) Three letter books, 1850-1, 1853-4. 
(g) Journal, 1853. 
(h) Liverpool cash book, 1885—7. 
(i) Invoice book, 1854-9. 
(j) Four large files of selected correspondence, accounts, etc., 
covering operations 1841—1902. 


(9) Huth & Co. (now Sutton & Co.), Valparaiso. 
(a) Valparaiso annual statements, 1834-6 (1 vol.). 
(b) Private ledgers, 1854- (2 vols.). 
(с) Stock accounts, 1857—83 (5 vols.). 
(d) Partnership contracts, legal papers, 1873-. 
(e) Annual accounts, 1922-. 
(f) Some correspondence files (Sutton & Co., textiles), from 19308. 


(10) Charles Kenrick & Co., Valparaiso. 
A few letters of Sir Charles Kenrick, dating from the beginning of 
his association with Valparaiso, 1891, when he was engaged in 
building up the trade in Australian coal. 


(11) Weir, Scott у Cia. S.A.C., Valparaiso. 
A most important collection of papers. The somewhat primitive 
filing system practised by the company in its early days was, at 
the end of each year, to bundle all its correspondence, invoices, 
bills, accounts, etc., into chests. There are now some 20 chests 
covering, with gaps, the operations of the company since 1866. 
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(12) WilEamson, Balfour & Co., Valparaiso. 
(а) Two cash books, 1852-62. 
(b) Scroll cash book, 1856—60. 
(c) Two sales books, 1852-7. 
(d) Custom house book, 1853-8. 
(е) Two manifest books, 1854—7. 
(f) Consignment book, 1861-2. 
(g) Stock book, 1863-5. 
(b) Cash ledger, 1873-1910. 
(i) Private cable books, 1912—. 
(j) Accounting records from early 19208. 
(k) Minute books of the British Benevolent Society, Valparaiso, 
1876-1924. 
(13) H. L. Boulton & Co., Caracas, Venezuela. 
Boulton & Co. were interested in the import trade as much as they 


were in banking. For a note on the papers in general, see BUSINESS 
ARCHIVES: BANKING AND FINANCE (4) above. 


INSURANCE 
Although British insurance companies have traditionally played a 
large part in Latin American insurance business, and, indeed, can 
claim to be among the pioneers of such business, their recorda are 
disappointingly meagre. The main reason for this is that the 
companies have normally acted through agents, rather than estab- 
lishing their own branches. The agencies have, from time to time, 
changed hands, and the passing on of an agency has normally 
implied the destruction of all paperwork except the legal docu- 
ments attached to the original concession. With minor exceptions, 
guch as the few files of correspondence dating back to 1911 in the 
archive of the Northern Assurance Co. Ltd. (Bartolomé Mitre 441, 
Buenos Aires), there were no archives of interest to the historian 
in the companies visited. However, the foreign Insurance Associa- 
tions have records which throw light on the insurance business in 
general and the membership of these Associations, it might be 
noted, was and is predominantly British. 

(1) The Association of Foreign Insurance Companies in Argentina, San 
Martin 201, Buenos Aires. 
(а) Minute books (which include some correspondence), 1875—. 
(b) Tariff books, 1892-. 
(c) Local Board constitutions, rules & regulations, 1900—. 
(d) Annual reports, 1921—. 

(2) The Tariff Union, c/o Cominsa, Santiago, Chile. 
The complete set of Union minute books, 1871-. 
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(3) Federagao de Seguradores Terrestres, Rio de Janeiro. 
Minute books of the Fire Insurance Association of Rio de Janeiro, 
1919-. 


LAND 


Under this heading both land companies and estate papers are 
included. 


(т) S.A. Comercial E. Johnston, Santos, Brazil. 
See BUSINESS ARCHIVES: IMPORT/EXPORT (2) (c), (f) above. 


(а) La Forestal Argentina, S.A., Paseo Colón 221, Buenos Aires. 
(а) Minute books, Local Board, 1906–. 


(b) Ledgers, 1907-. 
(c) Complete accounting records, 1930-. 


(3) Gibson Bros., San Martin 296, Buenos Aires. 
Gibson Bros., besides acting as an import/export business, owned 
and managed a number of estancias. Sir Herbert Gibson, moreover, 
was a Director of Paraguayan Cattle Farms Ltd. 


(a) See BUSINESS ARCHIVES: IMPORT/EXPORT (5) (b) above. ‘These 
letter books combine both estancia and import business. 

(b) Linconia stock journals, 1890—1938. 

(c) Estancia administration files, 1g09-. 

(d) Reports and accounts of Paraguayan Cattle Farms Ltd., 
1924-33. 


(4) Harrods (Buenos Aires) Ltd., Florida 877, Buenos Aires. 
Harrods, as proprietors, have the papers of the Argentine Northern 
Land Co., letter books, cash books and journals from 1905. 


(5) Krabbé King & Cia., Sarmiento 760, Buenos Aires. 

(a) An uneven collection of miscellaneous papers, account books, 
etc., dating back to the 1870s, and relating to estancia manage- 
ment and agencies. 

(b) The Krabbé and Williamson Papers, see FAMILY PAPERS 
(3) above. 


(6) Mandatos y Agencias del Rio de la Plata S.A., Avenida de Mayo 
645, Buenos Aires. 
The River Plate Trust, Loan & Agency Co. Ltd. handled the 
affairs of the following land companies, for which extensive letter 
books exist: 
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(a) Argentine Southern Land Co. Ltd. (also accounting records 
from 1931). 

(b) Argentine Eastern Land Co. Ltd. 

(c) Cordoba Land Co. Ltd. 

(d) Rio Negro Land Co. Ltd. (also accounting records from 1907). 

(e) Santa Fé Land Co. Ltd. 

(f) Tecka (Argentina) Land Co. Ltd. 

(g) Tucuman Sugar Co. Ltd. 


For reference to The River Plate Trust’s own papers, of some 
interest in this connexion, see BUSINESS ARCHIVES: BANKING AND 
FINANCE (3) (2), (b) above. 


(7) W. H. Van Deurs Esq., Bartolomé Mitre 427, Buenos Aires. 
Mr Van Deurs has a small collection of papers, mainly legal docu- 
ments, referring to family estancias back to the middle of the 19th 
century. 
(8) Argentine Estates of Bovril Ltd., Cangallo 315, Buenos Aires. 
(a) BUSINESS ARCHIVES: MEAT INDUSTRY (1) below. 
(b) General file (correspondence, accounts, etc.) of the Santa Fé 
Land Co., 1927-. 
(c) Reports on several Cordoba estancias, 1924—. 
(d) Estancia plans of the 23 Bovril estancias (in Cordoba, Santa Fé, 
Entre Rios and Corrientes). 


(9) The Peruvian Corporation, Lima, Peru. 
The Corporation preserves the accounts of, and some correspon- 
dence relating to, the Perené colonization scheme. 


MEAT INDUSTRY 
(1) Argentine Estates of Bovril Ltd., Cangallo 315, Buenos Aires. 
(a) Printed London balance sheets and reports of А.С.М.в, 1909-. 
(b) Correspondence with Argentine government depts., 1909-. 
(c) Correspondence to and from London, 1924-. 
(d) Correspondence to and from Lord Luke, 1928-. 
(e) Santa Elena correspondence, 1937-. 
(f) Local press cuttings on 5oth anniversary, 1959. 
(g) Profit and loss accounts and balance sheets, 1924-. 
(h) Auditor's reports, 1928-. 
(i) Minutes of local finance committee, 1930-2. 
(j) See also BUSINESS ARCHIVES: LAND (8) (b), (c), (d) above. 


(2) Frigortfico Anglo S.A., Avenida R. Saenz Pefia 788, Buenos Aires. 
Local balance sheets, 1934—. 


(3) Léebig’s Extract of Meat Co. Ltd., Paseo Colón 221, Buenos Aires. 
The main archive of the company is out at Colón, and unfortunately 
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there was no time to inspect it. However, the following sample 
archives available at the Buenos Aires office seem very promising: 


(a) Journal, cash book, 1864-6. 

(b) Contract book, 1864-8. 

(c) A small collection of manager's reports, estancia reports, etc., 
for the Fray Bentos and Colón establishments, 1894—1910. 

(d) Two letter books, 1897-1920. 


(4) Gibson Bros., San Martin 296, Buenos Aires. 


Five files of correspondence to and from Sir Herbert Gibson as a 
local Director of Liebig's Extract of Meat Co. Ltd., 1921—34. 


MINING 


For Chilean nitrate companies, все remarks above, p. 173. 
Sociedad de Mineros, Lima, Peru: a file of correspondence relating 
to the mining activities of Richard Trevithick in Cerro de Pasco, 
1816-24. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 
(1) Втамнап Traction, Light & Power Co. Ltd., Avenida Presidente 


Vargas 642, Rio de Janeiro. 
This giant Canadian group has absorbed a major proportion of the ` 
foreign-owned public utility companies in Brazil, companies which 
included, of course, British or part-British enterprises. The archive 
collection is so important for the study of public utilities in Latin 
America that a note is included here on all the papers seen, whether 
British or not—and it was possible only to see a selection of the 
papers available in the central archive in Rio, quite apart from the 
operating papers of the individual constituent companies (one or 
two of which are, in fact, noted separately below): 


(a) Brazilian Traction, Light & Power Co. Ltd. : extensive account- 
ing records from the formation of the group in 1005. 

(b) Rio de Janeiro Tramway, Light & Power Co.: cash books, 
accounts receivable, construction orders, 1905-; letter books, 
1905—11. 

(c) Rio de Janeiro Street Railway Co.: A.G.M. minutes, 1873- 


1908. 

(d) Companhia de Carris Urbano: Board minutes, 1878-1905; 
A.G.M. minutes, 1879-1917; journal, 1879-1921; general 
ledger, 1880-1909; cash book, 1894-7. 

(e) Companhia Ferro Carril Villa Izabel: A.G.M. minutes, 1872- 
1950; Board minutes, 1891-9; journals, 1872-1906; general 
ledger, 1883—1922. 

(f) Companhia Ferro Carril Jardim Botanico: Board minutes, 
1882-1941; A.G.M. minutes, 1882-1940; contract book, 
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1893—1900; current accounts, 1893-1910; legal papers, 1880-; 
journal, 1882-1951; general ledger, 1882—1954. 

(g) Companhia Sao Christovao: Board minutes, 1882-1916; 
A.G.M. minutes, 1908-25; journals, 1869-1921; general 
ledger, 1869—1922; cash books, 1869-1905. 

(h) Companhia Sao Christovao, Estrada de Ferro Tijuca: journal, 
1903-5; general ledger, 1903-5. 

(i) Sao Paulo Tramway: earnings and operating statements, 1912-. 

(j) Sociedade Anonyma ‘Auto Omnibus’: A.G.M. minutes, 
1923-33; journal, 1922-33; general ledger, 1922-32; auxiliary 
ledger, 1924-5; cash book, 1925-6. 

(k) Companhia Locomotora: A.G.M. minutes, 1866-81; Board 
minutes, 1874-9; journal, 1869-82. 

(1) Société Anonyme du Gaz de Rio de Janeiro: two copy books 
of letters to the Inspector General of Lighting, 1887-9. 

(m) Brazilianische Elektricitats Gesellschaft: journal, 1898-1922; 
general ledger, 1898-1922. 

(n) Empreza Fluminense de Forca e Luz: A.G.M. minutes, 
1911-33; letter book, 1913-33; journal, 1911-38; general 
ledger, 1917-30; cash book, 1920-8; current accounts, 
1911-28. 

(о) Companhia Industrial de Electricidade: Board minutes, 1910- 
II; press cuttings, 1915-19; journal, 1910-20; general ledger, 
1910-20; cash books, 1912-20; current accounts, 1912-16. 

(p) Companhia Fiacao e Tecidos ‘Sao José'—Seccao de Electrici- 
dade: A.G.M. minutes, 1904-34; journal, 1904-34; general 
ledger, 1904-34; register of consumers. 

(9) Interurban Telephone Co. of Brazil: journal, 1909-18; general 
ledger, 1909-19. 

(r) Companhia Telephones Interestadores: Board minutes, 1914— 
17; A.G.M. minutes, 1915-19; journal, 1913-19; general 
ledger, 1913-20. 

(в) Companhia Telephonica de Estado de Sao Paulo: Board 
minutes, 1913-19. 

(t) Brazilian Telephone Co.: letter books, 1929-40; balances, 
1917—. 

(и) James Mitchell & Со. : journal, 1902-3. 

(у) Companhia Manufactora de Cal e Artigos Ceramicos: A.G.M. 
minutes, 1891—1910. | 

(+) Empresa Aeronautico de Centenario: accounts, 1922—3. 

(x) City of Santos Improvements Co. Ltd.: earnings, operating 
expenses and statistical statements, 1929-. 


(2) Sao Paulo Gas Company, Sao Paulo, Brazil. 
This was originally a British company, founded in 1869. The 
archives are disorganized and in poor condition, but out of a pile 
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of miscellaneous accounting records, registers of consumers, etc., 
a journal could be identified dating back to 1870 and several 
summaries of accounts dating from the 1880s. It seems likely, 
therefore, that at least the basic accounting records exist from the 


company’s origins. 


(3) City of Santos Improvements Co., Santos, Brazil. 
This company was also originally British, dating from 1880. 


(a) Journals, cash books, 1881—. 
(b) Correspondence, 1912-. 
(c) See BUSINESS ARCHIVES: PUBLIC UTILITIES (1) (x) above. 


(4) Mandatos y Agencias del Rio de la Plata S.A., Avenida de Mayo 645, 
Buenos Aires. 


The River Plate Trust, Loan & Agency Co. Ltd. handled business 
for the following public utility companies, for which a large number 
of letter books exist: 


(a) La Plata & Ensenada Tramways. 

(b) Rosario Waterworks Co. 

(c) Rosario City Improvements & Drainage Co. 
(d) River Plate Electricity Co. 


(5) Anglo- Argentine Tramways of Buenos Aires Lid., Reconquista 314, 
Buenos Aires. 


(a) Reports and proceedings of A.G.M.s from the beginning of the 
company in the 1870s. 


(b) Miscellaneous manager's reports, legal papers, etc. 


RAILWAYS 


(x) See BUSINESS ARCHIVES: PUBLIC UTILITIES (1) (e), (f), (h) above: 
these, however, were light railways, hardly more than tramways. 


(2) Argentine State Railway System. 
The strong nationalistic sentiments which accompanied the 
nationalization of the British railways shortly after the Second 
World War resulted, unfortunately, in the wholesale destruction of 
the companies’ records. Moreover, most of the managerial corres- 
pondence with the London Boards was transferred back to London 
after 1947, where, with the subsequent liquidation of the companies, 
it has itself been destroyed. It was not possible to check this in 
detail, but it appears, from conversation with the managements of 
the individual railways, that only some isolated fragments remain 
of the Western'e archives (now the Sarmiento Railway), some brief 
statistics (1911—44) and the A.G.M. proceedings (1897-1930) for 
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records for the British operation, and there is a reasonable possibility 
of the continued existence of some of the managerial correspon- 
dence and operating statistics. The only other collections of 
Argentine railway archives identified (apart, of course, from the 
voluminous official correspondence and statistics in the national 
archives) are those which are listed below: 


(a) The River Plate Trust, Loan & Agency Co. Ltd. acted as the 
Buenos Aires agent for the Central Railway of Chubut, the 
Cordoba and Rosario Railway Co., the East Argentine Railway 
Co., and the Entre Rios Railway Co. A collection of letter 
books for each of these railways is preserved by Mandatos y 
Agencias del Rio de la Plata S.A., Avenida de Mayo 645, 
Buenos Aires. 

(b) There are 5 files of Great Southern Railway Board corres- 
pondence, 1922-34, among the Sir Herbert Gibson Papers, 
c/o Gibson Bros., San Martin 296, Buenos Aires. 

(c) Several files relating to the final valuation and sale of the 
British railways are preserved by their Buenos Aires Liquidator, 
Mr Robert Montgomery, Melo 1940, Buenos Aires. 


(3) The Antofagasta (Chil) & Bolivia Raikoay Co. Ltd., Antofagasta, 
Chile. 


(a) The more important general correspondence, 1880-. 
(b) General manager’s reports, 1914~. 

(c) Financial reports and statements of account, 1904-. 
(d) Ledgers and main books of account, 1904—. 


(4) The Peruvian Corporation, Lima, Peru. 

The Peruvian Corporation was formed in 1890 to take over a 
number of Peruvian railways and operate them in the interests of 
the British bondholders. Since then the tendency has been to 
stack papers in cellars rather than to destroy them, and the result 
is a great mass of virtually unidentifiable paper for each of the 
several railway enterprises, and for the other enterprises, such as 
the Perené Colony, subsequently embarked on by the corporation. 
Archive material certainly exists in abundance, but most of it is 
practically unusable in its present unsorted condition. However, 
the general archive of the corporation in Lima contains the follow- 
ing valuable material : 


(a) The Meiggs Papers: about 20 letter books and a similar 
number of letter bundles, together with a large quantity of 
cash vouchers, cash books, journals, etc. They relate to Henry 
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Meiggs’ negotiations for the Central Railway contract, and bis 
subsequent construction works. They cover the period from 
1869 to 1877 (when Meiggs died), with a few letter books taking 
the story up to 1890 (when the uncompleted line was acquired 
by the Peruvian Corporation). 

(b) Published accounts and A.G.M. proceedings of the Peruvian 
Corporation, 1890-. 

(c) Official correspondence from the Peruvian government, 1890-. 

(d) Journals, 1891-. 

(e) Ledgers, 1891—. 

(f) Annualreports to the London Board from its representative in 
Peru, virtually complete from 1909. 

(g) General accountant's annual reports, 1910-. 

(h) Plans and surveys for the different constructions forming part 
of the railway line (i.e. bridges, tunnels, viaducts, etc.). 


RETAILING 

(1) Harrods (Buenos Aires) Lid., Florida 877, Buenos Aires. 
(а) Complete accounting records from 1912. 
(b) Correspondence files from at least as early as 1922. 


(2) Gath & Chaves Ltd., Cangallo 602, Buenos Aires. 
Gath & Chaves has, since 1912, been the property of Harrods 
(Buenos Aires) Ltd. However, both businesses have maintained 
their separate identities. 
(a) London letter book, 1912-20. 
(b) London cables, 1912-. 
(c) Journals, 1900—. 
(d) Branch journals, 1908-. 
(e) Cash books, 1929-. 
(3) James Smart & Cia. S.R.L. (Men's outfitters), Florida esquina 
Lavalle, Buenos Aires. 
(a) Letter books, 1888-. 
(b) Some private correspondence, 1890-. 
(c) Purchases and sales books, 1888-. 
(d) Inventories, 1892—. 
(e) Cash books, journals, balances, 1888-. 


SHIPPING 

(1) Royal Mail|Pacific Steam Navigation Co. 
Although both head offices, at London and Liverpool respectively, 
have preserved good collections of papers, total destruction seems 
to have been the rule among their branch offices or agencies in 
Latin America. The only exception to this rule, and an unimportant 
one at that, is the amall collection of papers attached to the recently- 
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closed Royal Mail branch office in Rio—i.e. a few papers and legal 
documents dating back to 1916, and the accounting records of 
Royal Mail Agencies (Brazil) Ltd., 1932-63. These are retained 
by the current Royal Mail agent in Rio, Wilson Sons S/A, Avenida 
Rio Branco 25. 
(2) Lamport & Holt, Reconquista 365, Buenos Aires. 

As disappointing as the archives of Royal Mail. The Rio de 
Janeiro agency retains only some legal papera, and the Buenos 
Aires branch office has preserved only the following: 


(а) Register of ships outward and inward, 1874-. 

(b) Some correspondence from the 19308. 

(3) Rio de Janeiro Lighterage Co. Ltd., Avenida Rio Branco аба, Rio 
de Janeiro. 

This company has always formed part of the Wilson Sons & Co. 

group. 

(а) Files connected with the formation of the company, the 
purchase of Johnston & Co.'s interests, and the acquisition of 
property, 1902-. 

(b) Registration papers, specifications, purchase documents, 
Lloyd's certificates, etc., relating to the company's tugs, 1908-. 

(c) Accounting records, 1912-. 

(d) For Wilson Sons S/A archives, see BUSINESS ARCHIVES: 
IMPORT/EXPORT (1). 


Notes and Documents 


A papal privilege for Tonbridge Priory 


Мот MANY solemn privileges of the medieval popes for English bene- 
ficiaries survived the Reformation ; but some were cut up then to do service 
as wrappers for account rolls and court books. A note by Miss Gladys 
Scott Thomson in her account of the records of Woburn Abbey has called 
attention to a wrapper which encloses the ministers’ accounts for that 
monastery for the thirtieth year of Henry VIIL* On examination this 
revealed a substantial piece of stiff, thick parchment, measuring about 
241 х 345 mm., cut from the middle of the lower half of a solemn privilege. 
It contains twenty-eight ruled lines. The loss of the top half of the 
document means the absence of all proper names of the grantor, the bene- 
ficiaries, and their property. Had the whole of the bottom half survived, 
it would at least have shown the name of the pope, the subscribing cardinals, 
and the ‘great date’ common to privileges. Unfortunately, little of this 
part remains: the last letters of a pope’s name (‘-tius’) and the titles and 
‘subscripsi’ signs, but not the names, of the cardinal bishops of Ostia and 
Velletri and of Albano (in that order). That is all. 
The handwriting provides a first clue, for it permits one to date the 
document within, say, twenty years of the year 1200; and the only pope 
... tius’ assignable to this period is Innocent III (1198-1216). Having 
established this much, one noticed next the peculiar form of SS used for 
‘subscripsi’ by the bishop of Albano or his clerk. This closely resembled 
subscription-marks available for comparison of John, cardinal bishop of 
Albano, on original privileges of the years 1203, 1204, and 1207.8 Since this 
bishop was junior to Octavian cardinal bishop of Ostia and Velletri from 
April 1199 until Octavian's death not later than 1206, and since the bishop 


1On the destruction of original privileges see W. Holtxmann, Papsturkunden in 
England, i (Abhandlungen der Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Göttingen, 
phil.-hist. Klasse, neue Folge xxv, Berlin, 1930-1), pp. 7-12, and for some 
mutilated survivors eee С. К. Cheney, ‘Some papal privileges for Gilbertine 
houses’, ante, xxi (1946), 39-58. 

1' Woburn Abbey and the dissolution of the monasteries’, Trans. Roy. Hist. 
Soc., 4th ser., xvi (1933), 129-60, at p. 158, referring to Р К.О. S.C. 6/Hen. 
VIII/30. Miss Scott Thomson connected the the fragment tentatively with the 
surrender of Woburn’s privileges to Dr. William Petre. As will be seen, Woburn 
was not the source; but Dr. Petre was concerned with the confiscation (and 
preservation) of papal privileges from other sources as well: see ante, xxi. 39-40. 

3G. T. Clark, Cartae et alia munimenta . . . Glamorgan (4 vols., Cardiff, 1885—93), 
lii. 228, for Margam, 20 Nov. 1203; A. Potthast, Regesta Pontificum Romanorum, 
a.d. 1198—1304 (Berlin, 1874-5), no. 2212, for the church of St. Mang, Regenaburg, 
20 May 1204; С. Battelli, Acta Pontificum (Exempla scripturarum, fasc. iii, 
Vatican, 1933), pL 11, for St. Leucio, Todi, 13 Oct. 1207. 
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of Ostia and Velletri takes precedence of the bishop of Albano in subscrib- 
ing this privilege, internal evidence dates the fragment 1199 x 1206. А 
scrutiny of the remaining portion of text—about one-third or two-fifths 
of each of seventeen lines—produced no proper names, but it did prove 
that the privilege was granted to a house of regular canons, for it includes 
the right to instal some of their number in their parish churches. Тће 
range of possibilities was further narrowed by finding a clause which 
requires payment to the pope each year of an ounce of gold. 

Considering the provenance of the fragment, it seemed highly probable 
that the privilege concerned an English monastery. At this point recourse 
to the late W. E. Lunt’s Financial Relations of the Papacy with England to 
1327 settled the matter. For in his chapter on ‘the census of exempt and 
protected monasteries’ Lunt dealt exhaustively with the evidence in 
English and papal archives for these tributes to Rome. The total number 
of English tributary religious houses in the thirteenth century was small 
(seventeen). Among them only three were under obligation to pay ‘an ounce 
of gold’: these were the ancient Benedictine abbeys of Malmesbury and St. 
Albans and the priory of Austin canons at Tonbridge, Kent, in the diocese 
of Rochester.t Here was the quarry. 

Lunt’s prime authority for putting Tonbridge among the exempt 
tributary houses was a privilege of Pope Celestine III, dated 2 January 
1192, printed by John Thorpe and Walther Holtzmann from the copy in a 
Rochester episcopal register. Comparison with our text showed no 
departure from the terms of Celestine’s privilege in the remaining words 
of the Innocentian fragment. That the one was the exemplar of the other 
was suggested by an unusual sequence of forms common to both. ‘Paci 
quoque et tranquillitati vestre providere volentes’ introduces the rule that 
professed brethren shall not go away without the prior's leave; whereas in 
privileges of this sort it is usual to find the phrase as an introduction to the 
next clause, relating to theft, robbery, arson, and bodily violence.* It 
seemed fairly safe, therefore, to reconstruct approximately the whole 
privilege of Innocent III around tbe fragment, by copying the terms of 
Celestine III’s bull. Only the subscriptions of cardinal priests and 
deacons and the date were missing. 


1An ounce of gold was equated by the papal collectors to one mark sterling, 
W. E. Lunt, Financial Relations ... to 1327 (Mediaeval Academy of America, 
1933), p. 64o. Lunt's second volume (published 1962), dealing with the years 
1327-1534, discusses the census during this later period (pp. 55—66) ыза гар 
to add on the case of Tonbridge. 

3 Registrum Roffense (1769), рр. 666-8; Holtzmann, Papsturkunden in England, 
ii (1935-6), p. 458 no. 266; calendared by Charles Johnson, Registrum Натопи 
Неће (Canterbury & York Soc., 1948), i. 18-19. Thorpe claimed to publish ‘ex 
autographo’ in the capitular archives of Rochester, but Holtzmann suggests that 
this (like other of Thorpe’s references) is incorrect and that the text is that of 
Hethe’s register. 

*Cf. M. Tangl, Pdpsthche Kanxleiordnungen соп 1200—1500 (Innsbruck, 1894, 
repr. Darmstadt, 1959), p. 232. 
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Support for this view comes from the Vatican Archives, despite the 
facts that the surviving chancery registers of Innocent III contain no 
privilege for Tonbridge and the cameral Liber Censuum, in its record of 
tribute due from English monasteries, makes no mention of Tonbridge. 
Tonbridge’s liability contracted with Celestine III was not, Lunt suggests, 


arranged in time to be incorporated into the original compilation of the Liber 
Censuum, and for some reason it was not added later.... The collectors, 
however, were informed of the obligation. They received census from the 
monastery during the fourteenth century, and Iterius de Concoreto had occasion 
in 1331 to excommunicate the prior and convent in order to force them to render 
the amount due.i 


Also, in the surviving fourteenth-century table of contents of the lost 
register of Innocent III's fourth year is the entry: ‘Priori [et fratribus] 
ecclesie beate Marie Magdalene iuxta Tuneburg confirmatio omnium 
iurium et possessionum que possidere dinoscuntur ', followed by the note of 
five more letters in favour of the prior and canons.* This in turn may be 
connected with an entry in Arch. Vat. Indice 254, a series of notes from 
earlier papal registers prepared c. 1270 for the use of the Apostolic Camera, 
recording letters which concern tribute to the Roman church. Here we 
read, among notes on Innocent III's registers: ‘In regestro quarti anni 
repperitur . . . ccxvi. c. Item quod prior et fratres sancte Marie Magdalene 
que est iuxta Tunebrugum ad austrum sita ad indicium etc. tenetur ad 
censum unius uncie auri. Licet omnibus’.? So we learn that the tribute 
to the Roman church provided for in the privilege of Celestine III was 
confirmed by Innocent III late in his fourth year (22 February 1201—21 
February 1202), and the Innocentian text began with the same words as 
Celestine's: ' Licet omnibus’. 

Lunt's researches permit more precision. In dealing with the privilege 
granted by Celestine III be remarked: “а bull of Innocent III, dated 5 
January 1201, leaves no doubt that it was Celestine III who received 
Tonbridge into the immediate ownership and protection of the apostolic 
see’. For this he referred to a small roll among the ecclesiastical docu- 
ments of the King's Remembrancer of the exchequer,5 which is the 
notarial record of evidences produced before the bishop of Norwich on 


1Lunt, Financial Relations . . . to 1327, pp. 108-9. 

* Arch. Vat., Reg. Vat. ЗА fo. 153r, printed by A. Theiner, Vetera Monumenta 
Slavorum meridionalium Historiam illustrantia (Rome, 1863), p. ба, no. 239; 
Potthast, no. 1568. Cf. Potthast noe. 1569-73. 

3I owe the knowledge of this note to Dr. Anton Haidacher, who kindly sent 
information about the contents of the Indice 254 supplementing his valuable 
‘Beitrage xur Kenntnis der verlorenen Registerbünde Innozenz’ III’, Röwrtische 
Historische Mitteilungen, iv (1960—1), 37—62. 

‘Financial Relations ... to 1327, p. 108 n. 8. The date in modern form is 5 
jan. 1202. 

ЗРЕО, E 135/15/17. 
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4 February 1297 to prove Tonbridge's claim to the church of Stradishall 
and the chapel or church of Denston, in Suffolk. Unluckily, the notary 
felt under no obligation to copy ёл extenso the documents that were 
produced by the proctor of Tonbridge: 


quedam munimenta auctentica ostendit quorum clausulis aptis ad negotium de 
quo agebatur cum principiis et fine ipsorum instrumentorum cum bullarum et 
sigillorum auctoritate et munimine utebatur idem procurator cum effectu, et 
dictus procurator huiusmodi instrumenta sana et integra, non abrasa, non 
abolita, nec in aliqua sui parte vitiata, eidem patri ostendit, et copiam dictarum 
clausularum inscriptis aibi tradidit, facta prius coram dicto patre collatione, 
quarum defensionum et clausularum ut premittitur cum provocationibus et 
appellationibus tenores tales sunt. . . . 


АП the notary gave, therefore, were abridgments of a charter of Richard 
ear] of Clare, a letter of Celestine III (19 December 1197), a privilege of 
Innocent III, two charters of Bishop Thomas of Norwich, and a letter of 
proxy. The privilege of Innocent III suffered particularly severe pruning. 
The copy gives the protocol and preamble (* Licet omnibus’) in full, but 
only names the Suffolk possessions: ‘the church of Stradishall with a 
chapel and other appurtenances’. Three clausulae of privileges follow 
(‘Sane novalium’, ' Interdicimus etiam’, ‘Liceat quoque"), but none of 
those parts, except for the sanctions clause, which leave traces in the 
fragmentary original. Nor are the cardinals’ subscriptions included. То 
make up for these deficiencies the notary supplied the ‘great date’; and 
this date (5 January 1202) agrees perfectly with the position occupied by 
the entry in the lost Vatican register, while the incipit agrees with the note 
of that entry in Vatican Indice 254. 

From three main sources, then, we can reconstruct almost all of the 
privilege of Innocent III for Tonbridge. 'The text printed below is formed 
in part from the abridged exemplification in the notarial instrument of 
1297; this is filled out by reference to the text of Celestine's privilege, and 
within this framework the fragmentary original fits perfectly. By way of 
justification for proceeding thus, it may be said that the preamble pre- 
served in the exemplification of 1297 shows that in 1202 the chancery 
clerks had the previous privilege before them; the practice of the time 
was, in such cases, to repeat the same common forms; and wherever this 
can be tested on the fragmentary original with regard to the last nine 
clausulae there is exact correspondence. The only point at which new 
matter may have been introduced is in the list of possessions: property 
acquired between 119r and 1201 may have been added to the list in the 
former privilege. Тће lists of cardinal priests and cardinal deacons who 
subscribed in 1202 are irrecoverable. 

The discovery of this privilege for Tonbridge Priory is important, not 
(as has been seen) because it contains anything new, but because it directs 
attention to Celestine ITI’s grant in 1192, and this, although printed nearly 
two centuries ago, has been insufficiently examined. The Austin canons of 
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Tonbridge have not attracted much notice from historians of monasticism. 
Dugdale’s Monasticon has little to say about them. J. F. Wadmore, 
contributing а brief paper on Tonbridge Priory to Archaeologia Cantiana, 
xiv (1882), 326-43, opened with an apology: ‘I trust I may not be deemed 
presumptuous in calling attention to the Priory of St. Mary Magdalene at 
Tonbridge for Canons Regular of the Order of St. Augustine, the history 
of which is more or less shrouded in obscurity, and its site forgotten.’ 
Wadmore made considerable use of documents from Tonbridge Priory 
now in the Bodleian Library, but he did not come to any clearly stated 
conclusion about the date of the priory's foundation and he did not dwell 
upon the privilege of Celestine III or draw out its implications. As regards 
the foundation, he apparently approved the date, latter years of Henry I, 
proposed by Dugdale and Tanner, on the assumption that the founder, 
Richard de Clare, was the lord of Clare who died с. 1136. J. H. Round 
made the same assumption when he wrote the account of this Richard de 
Clare in the Dictionary of National Biography, and he was followed by the 
editors of G.E.C., Complete Peerage (iii. 243). Е. С. Fowler, writing on 
Tonbridge Priory in the Victoria County History, identified the founder 
correctly with Richard de Clare, earl of Hertford 1173-1217." It is 
probable, from the terms of Celestine III's privilege, that this was obtained 
fairly soon after the foundation of the priory; and the earliest dated or 
dateable document to mention the priory seems to be the letter of this 
pope dated 19 December 1191. 

Neither Fowler nor any other recent writer save Lunt seems to have 
considered the relations of the canons of Tonbridge with the pope and 
the English hierarchy. Yet the provision for annual census, made in 1192 
and confirmed in 1202, is remarkable, to say the least. For ‘Tonbridge 
paid tribute ad indictum libertatis and this implied exemption. Now Lunt 
points out that there were some ‘monasteries paying census which were not 
exempt, just as there were exempt monasteries which did not pay census'.? 
But English Augustinian houses in either the tributary or the exempt clase 
are scarce. No more than seven houses appear in papal records as tribu- 


TW, Н. Turner and Н. О. Core, Calendar of Charters and Rolls preserved in 
the Bodleian Library bad been published in 1878. The section on Tonbridge 
Priory, pp. 110-41, calls for a good many corrections of detail. 

iVictoria History of the County of Kent, ii (1926), p. 167. А lost letter of 
Innocent III, c. 5 Jan. 1202, ordered the archbishop of Canterbury and the bishop 
of Ely to find out whether Richard earl of Clare (i.e. Hertford) has built and endowed 
а house of canons, as he asserts, Theiner, p. 62, по. 243; Potthast, no. 1572. In 
Nov. 1325 Edw. II learnt by inquisition that Richard de Clare sometime earl of 
Hertford founded a priory in his manor of Tonbridge before the time of memory, 
Reg. Roffense, pp. 670-2; Dugdale, Monasticon Anglicarum (1817—30), VI. i. 394; 
Cal. Close Rolls 1323—7, p. 427; Cal. Inquisitions Misc. (Chancery), ii (1916), 
p. 221, no. 886. J. C. Dickinson suggests foundation ‘perhaps late temp. Henry II’, 
The Origins of the Austin Canons and their Introduction into England (1950), p. 


297. 
з Financial Relations . . . to 1327, p. 88. 
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tary,' and in one of them, Royston, the provision for census in the privilege 
of 29 July 1192 apparently never took effect. Only two English Augustinian 
houses—neither of them tribute-paying—are noted by Mr. Dickinson as 
exempt: Waltham Abbey, where exemption presumably stemmed from the 
status of the earlier collegiate foundation as a royal chapel, and St. Botolph 
of Colchester.* There can be little doubt that Tonbridge should be added 
to their number. Not only was the privilege obtained at, or shortly after, 
the priory’s foundation. It was confirmed ten years later by Innocent III, 
and census was still being paid in the fourteenth century. Moreover, the 
printed registers of Rochester and Canterbury confirm in a negative way 
the effectiveness of this payment ad indictum libertatis ; for nowhere is there 
any sign that diocesan or metropolitan visited this house or that the diocesan 
confirmed the election of priors, and the historians of Tonbridge have 
produced no facts pointing to the exercise of the ordinary's jurisdiction. 
Tonbridge Priory seems to have been small and not among the wealthier 
Augustinian houses, though it played some part in the business of the 
Augustinian Provincial Chapters. When Wolsey dissolved it to endow his 
college, its disappearance caused momentary discontent in the neighbour- 
hood but made no great stir. All this makes it the more surprising that an 
exemption во extensive was not, as far as we know, seriously contested. А 
lost letter of Innocent III, contemporaneous with his privilege to Ton- 
bridge, ordered the archbishop of Canterbury and the bishop of Rochester 
not to presume to molest the canons; this suggests that some attempted 
encroachment on their liberties had prompted the canons to seek con- 
firmation of Celestine's privilege. But at no later date, apparently, did 
any acquisitive bishop of Rochester interfere. In the fourteenth century 
Bishop Hamo de Hethe's registrar made a copy of the privilege of 
Celestine III, and that was all. Perhaps the priory's immunity was less 
likely to be assailed because 80 unimportant a house constituted no serious 
threat to episcopal and metropolitan power. Perhaps it was aided by the 
support of the founder's family, the powerful house of Clare; for records 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries witness to the permanent link 

between the canons and their patrons. 
C. К. CHENEY 


I. Letter of Pope Celestine III, 19 Dec. 1191, from P.R.O., E 135/15/17 m. 2, 
а copy made in 1297, possibly (though not obviously) abridged. Printed 
here since it is not noted in Jaffé-Loewenfeld's Regesta or Holtzmann's 
Papsturkunden. 


1These were Anglesey, Bodmin, Carlisle, Chacombe, Launde, Royston, Ton- 
bridge. Only Bodmin, Carlisle and Launde were of even moderate wealth and 
consequence. Probably all but Tonbridge paid census ad indicium protectionis, 
which did not confer exemption. 

а Dickinson, p. 162. 

*Theiner, p. 62, no. 244; Potthast, no. 1573. 
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Celestinus episcopus servus servorum dei dilectis fliis Iohanni priori et 
canonicis Sancte Marie Magdalene de Tonebrig’ salutem et apostolicam bene- 
dictionem. Cum ecclesia vestra specialiter ad ecclesiam Romanam pertineat 
comodis vestris libenter intendere volumus et paci vestre in posterum providere. 
Inde est quod vestris iustis poetulationibus annuentes omne ius quod nobilis 
vir Ricardus comes de Clare in ecclesiis de Aldinge et Merewrth' et Stradeshulle 
habuit et eidem ecclesie vestre de assensu diocesanorum episcoporum ad usus 
vestros intuitu pietatis concessit vobis et ipsi ecclesie auctoritate apostolica 
confirmamus et presentis scripti patrocinio communimus. Nulli ergo omnino 
hominum liceat hanc paginam nostre confirmacionis infringere vel ei ausu 
temerario contraire. Si quis autem hoc attemptare presumpserit, indignacionem 
omnipotentis dei et beatorum Petri et Pauli apostolorum eius se noverit incur- 
surum. Dat Laterani, x°uii kal. Ianuarii pontificatus nostri anno primo. 


П. Privilege of Pope Innocent III, 5 Jan. 1202, from the fragmentary original 
in P.R.O., S.C. 6/Hen. VIII/3o (Wrapper), with some missing parts supplied 
from the notarial abridgement of 1297 in P.R.O., E 135/15/17 m. 2, com- 
pleted from the corresponding privilege of Celestine III (Papsturkunden, ii. 
458 no. 266). The parts supplied from the notarial copy are in square 
brackets, those from Celestine’s privilege are in italic type. In footnote 
references 7192 = Celestine’s privilege, 1207 = the notarial abridgement of 
Innocent’s privilege. 


[INNOCENCIUS EPISCOPUS SERVUS SERVORUM DEI DILECTIS 
FILIIS IOHANNI PRIORI ECCLESIE SANCTE MARIE MAGDALENE 
QUE IUXTA TONEBRIG' AD AUSTRUM SITA EST EIUSQUE® 
FRATRIBUS TAM PRESENTIBUS QUAM FUTURIS REGULAREM> 
VITAM PROFESSIS IMPERPETUUM. Licet omnibus existamus ecclesiia 
debitores, illis tamen specialius adesse nos convenit que nobis et beato Petro a 
Christi fidelibus offeruntur et speciali desiderant apostolico privilegio com- 
muniri. Eapropter nobilis viri R. comitis de Clara precibus inclinati prescriptam 
ecclesiam quam in fundo proprio, quem beato Petro et ecclesie Romane obtulerat, 
fabricavit ad exemplar felicis recordacionis Celestini pape predecessoris nostri in 
ius beati Petri et specialem sedis apostolice protectionem suscipimus et presentis 
scripti privilegio communimus; in primis siquidem statuentes ut ordo canonicus, 
qui secundum deum et beati Augustini regulam in eodem loco noscitur institutus, 
perpetuis ibidem temporibus inviolabiliter observetur. Preterea quascumque 
possessiones, quecumque bona eadem ecclesia in presenciarum iuste et canonice 
poseidet aut in futurum concessione pontificum, largitione regum vel principum, 
oblatione fidelium, seu aliis iustis modis prestante domino poterit adipisci, firma 
vobis vestrisque succeseoribus et illibata permaneant; in quibus hec propriis 
duximus exprimenda vocabulis:] ecclesiam de Ealdynges cum capella de Bren- 
chesleie et cum omnibus pertinentiis earum, [ecclesiam de Stradeshulle cum 
capella et ceteris pertinenciis guis,] ecclesiam de Mereworth’ cum omnibus perti- 
nenttis suis, decem marcas argenti de redditu тапети de Tonebrig’®, totam terram in 
bosco et plano que apellatur le Schases, de Weteleston! et de Smocham et terram 


*eiusdem 1297. Pregulariter 1297. 
*1192 spells the name Thonebregge throughout. 
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dominium de mesuagio quod fuit Algari ante portam castelli, unum cervum singulis 
annis tn festo sancte Marie Magdalene per homines comitis capiendum, totam terram 
de Dudingburie cum pertinentis suis que fuit Roberti de Greelle, totam terram de 
Hallo quam Acius tenuit, duas summas frumenti annuatim de Farlega, unum 
mesuagium iuxta barram in villa de Tonebrig’, et sex denarios singulis annis de domo 
que fuit Agnetis iuxta pontem de Tonebrig’, sex denarios in Roffa singulis annis de 
donatione Randulfi filii Dinat, terram que fuit Gilberti le filz iuxta portam vestram, 
terram de Wicehelendenne que fuit Willelmi ianttoris, et terram quam tenetis iuxta 
domum vestram que fuit eiusdem Willelmi. [Sane novalium vestrorum, que 
propriis manibus vel sumptibus colitis, sive de nutrimentis vestrorum animalium, 
nullus a vobis decimas exigere vel extorquere presumat. Interdicimus etiam ut 
nullus archiepiscopus vel episcopus aut eorum officiales sine mandato Romani 
pontificia aut legati ab eius latere destinati in voe vel ecclesiam vestram vel 
clericos vestros in vestra maiori ecclesia ministrantes excommunicationis, 
suspensionis, vel interdicti sentenciam promulgare presumat; et? si factum 
fuerit, auctoritate apoetolica irritum habeatur nec in ea pontificalem in aliquo 
exerceat potestatem, aed eandem ecclesiam sub iurisdictione Romani pontificis 
perpetuo manere censemus. Liceat quoque vobis pro dedicatione basilice 
vestre seu capellarum que infra eius septa habentur et consecratione altarium, 
institutione priorum, ordinatione canonicorum et clericorum vestrorum, pro 
criamate et oleo sancto et aqua episcopali atque aliis sacramentis ecclesiasticis 
que vobis fuerint necessaria, catholicum quem malueritis advocare vel adire 
episcopum, qui apoetolica fultus auctoritate quod postulatur indulgeat? nec 
maliciose hoc denegare presumat.]! In parochialibus autem ecclesiis quas habetis 
liceat vobis quatuor vel tres ad minus de canonicis vestris ponere, quorum unus 
diocesano episcopo presentetur, ut ПЕ curam animarum committat et ei spiritualibus, 
vobis autem de temporalibus et ordinis observantia debeat respondere. Liceat 
quoque vobis clericos vel laicos liberos et absolutos e seculo fugientes ad con- 
versionem recipere et eos tn ecclesia vestra sine contradictione qualibet retinere. 
Paci quoque et tranquillitati vestre providere volentes, prohibemus ut ulli fratrum 
vestrorum post factam in eodem loco professionem fas sit absque prioris sui licentia 
de claustro vestro discedere; discedentem vero absque communium litterarum 
cautione nullus audeat retinere. Constituimus insuper ut nullus infra ambitum 
locorum seu grangiarum vestrarum furtum vel rapinam committere, violentiam 
facere, ignem apponere, seu hominem temere capere aut interficere. audeat. 
Libertates preterea ab eisdem predecessoribus nostris per autentica privilegia eidem 
venerabili loco provida deliberatione concessas nos auctore deo ratas et inconvulsas 
in posterum volumus conservare.8 Obewnte vero te, пипс eiusdem loci priore, vel 
tuorum quolibet successorum, nullus e fratribus ibi qualibet surreptionis astutia seu 

“et 1297 ; quod 1192. 

*indulgeat 1192; indugeat 1297. 

11297 omits the following clauses (cf. т. ]). 

©The clause normally ends here with conservari. 1192 continues: et sicut ecclesia 
vestra in religionis observantia exstat eximia, ita nichilominus cum omnibus ad 


ipsam pertinentibus perpetuis futuris temporibus ab omni servitio libera ab omni 
mundiali strepitu maneat inconcusse; but there is not sufficient space in the original 
for this. 
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violentia preponatur nec ad eiusdem loci regimen extraneus assumatur, nisi forte, 
sed de congregatione ipea et quem fratres communi consensu vel fratrum maior 
pars consili sanioris secundum dei timorem et beati Augustini regulam” providerint 
igendum. Sepulturam preterea ipsius loci liberam esse decernimus, ut eorum 
devotioni et extreme voluntati qui se illic sepeliri deliberaverint, nisi forte excom- 
municats vel interdicti sint, nullus obsistat, salva tamen iustitia illarum ecclesiarum 
а quibus mortuorum corpora assumuntur. Decernimus! ergo ut [nulli omnino 
hominum licest prefatam ecclesiam temere perturbare, aut eius posseseiones* 
auferre vel ablatas] retinere! minuere, seu quibuslibet vexationibus fatigare, sed 
omnia in-[tegra conserventur eorum pro quorum gubernatione ac sustentatione 
concessa sunt usibus omnimodis profutura, ]salva sedis apostolice auctoritate et 
indicium autem huius percepte a sede apostolica libertatis unam unciam auri nobis 
nostrisque successoribus annis singulis persolvetis.- [Si qua igitur in futurum 
ecclesiastica secularisve persona hanc nostre con-]stitutionis paginam sciens 
contra cam temere venire temptaverit, [secundo tertiove commonita nisi reatum 
suum congrua satisfactione correxerit, potestatis honoriaque sui digni- tate careat, 
reamque ве divino iudicio existere de perpetrata iniquitate cognoe-[cat, et a 
sacratissimo corpore et sanguine dei et domini redemptoris nostri Iesu Christi 
aliena fiat, atque in extremo ex-Jamine districte ultioni subiaceat. Cunctis autem 
eidem loco sua iura servantibus [sit pax domini nostri Iesu Christi quatinus et 
hic fructum bone actionis percipiant et apud districtum i-]udicem premia eterne 
pacis inveniant. Amen. Amen. [Amen.] 
[(Rota). Ego Innocen-]"tius catholice ecclesie episcopus SS. Bene valete.° 
[+ Едо Octavianus Ho- ]^etiensis et Velletrensis episcopus 88. 
[+ Еро Iohannes]? Albanensis episcopus S8.P 
[рае Anagnie per manum Blasii sancte Romane ecclesie subdiaconi et notarii. 
Non.Ianuarii indictione quinta, incarnationis dominice anno millesimo ducen- 
tesimo primo, pontificatus vero domni Innocencii pape iii anno quarto.] 


An Indenture of Agreement between two English 
Knights for Mutual Aid and Counsel in Peace 
and War, y December 1298 


DURING THE civil wars of Edward II's reign a number of indentures of 
confederacy for mutual protection were sealed between various great men 
of the realm. Agreeing to stand together they embodied their common 
purpose in a formal document and on occasion also entered into recog- 


X Thus 1192; in other privileges in this clause is added libera voluntate. 

11297 resumes here. Xpossessionem 1297. 

17297 adds vel. 7207 omits salva... persolvetis. 

a Missing in original; omitted with the rest of the subscriptions from 1297. 

? In the usual monogrammatic form. 

> Four ruled lines, blank, follow in the original. The lists of cardinal priests and 
cardinal dsacons, which flanked the names of the bishops, are missing. 
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nisances to indemnify one another in the event of failure. Unusual dangers, 
it has been assumed, called for unusual remedies; and Edward of Carn- 
arvon has been blamed not only for provoking his subjects' disaffection 
but also for the kind of covenant in which they set out their aims and 
bound themselves to ensue them. More, in this sealing of indentures we 
are told to see ‘the germs of that system which did so much to produce 
and continue the Wars of the Roses’. 

Germs and origins are often difficult to trace; hence their perilous 
fascination to even the soberest of historians, Yet further research usually 
reveals that bad novelties as well as good, livery and maintenance as much 
as the new monarchy and the new bureaucracy, are older than their 
confident discoverers imagined. For we now know that retaining by 
indenture was not the fatal invention of Edward II but flourished under 
his masterful parent, if not in still earlier reigns; and many of us would 
question whether its introduction or later employment can necessarily be 
regarded as deplorable. After all the act of subinfeudation had long proved 
itself an imperfect means of securing loyal service by man to lord. An 
indenture of retainer might well have seemed to offer а better guarantee 
that what was due—and stated in writing to be due—by both parties would 
be performed. 

Likewise we may doubt whether it set the bad example followed by 
Edward Пв magnates. Agreements such as theirs were at least as old as 
Stephen’s reign and had been then embodied in documents of similar 
form.* If no such conventio as those between the earls of the ‘Anarchy’ 
seems to be known between the confederates who opposed Edward I in 
1297, this is far from certain evidence that none was made. The fact that 
they are described as confoederati may seem to suggest that they did embody 
their resolution to stand together in some form of bond. All we have are 
their monstraunces which they showed to their lord the king, and their 
reported acts.? 


1]. Conway Davies, Baronial Opposition to Edward П (Cambridge, 1918), 
рр. 33-8. The quotation comes from р. 38. As so often in works produced in the 
wake of the political crisis of 1909-11 the tone of this immensely learned book is 
markedly anti-baronial. 

*For the confederatio amoris between Robert of Gloucester and Miles of Hereford 
seo Str Christopher Hatton’s Book of Seals, ed. L. C. Loyd and D. M. Stenton 
(Oxford, 1950), no. 212, and for the conventio between Ranulf of Chester and 
Robert of Leicester seo F. M. Stenton, First Century of English Feudalism, 1066— 
1166 (and edn., Oxford, 1961), pp. 286—8. 

* N. Trivett ... annales sex regum Angliae, ed. Т. Hog (Eng. Hist. Soc., 1845), 
рр. 358-68; W. Rishanger ... chronica, ed. Н. Т. Riley (Rolls Ser., 1865), pp. 
178 and 180-2; Chronicle of Walter of Guisborough, ed, Н. Rothwell (Camden 
зга Ser., Ixxxix, 1957), p. 312. The word used in the letters patent in which the 
king and his councillors indemnified the remonstrutors is ‘alligunces’ (Parliamen- 
tary Writs, ed. Е. Т. Palgrave (Record Comm.), і. б-а). I bave been greatly 
helped by J. С. Edwards’s lucid study of the documents of this crisis in ‘Con- 
Jirmatio Cartarum and baronial grievances in 1297’, Eng. Hist. Rev., lviii (1943), 
147-71 and 473-300. | 
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The existence of such a conventio between two bumbler contemporaries 
of the earls of Hereford and Norfolk may help to demonstrate that there 
was nothing extraordinary in a treaty of alliance between subjects in the 
last years of the thirteenth century. ‘The parties to this indenture were, 
it is more than probable, not conspiring against the king. But that such a 
formal covenant could be entered into for an apparently innocent purpose, 
or for one which at least did not obviously trespass upon the king’s interests, 
made it all the more suitable for purposes less innocent. 

On 5 December 1298, when Edward I was at Newcastle upon Tyne 
directing measures to consolidate the advantage he had gained over the 
Scots at Falkirk, Sir Nicholas Kingston and Sir William Mansell met at 
some unnamed place to seal the indenture of which one half is preserved 
among the Pusey archives in the Berkshire Record Office.! The terms of 
their agreement are disappointingly vague. Sir Nicholas engages himself 
to furnish Sir William with counsel, to be ‘with him’ and to help him when 
called upon in all his affairs. He is to be prompt with him in everything 
both in peace and war at Sir William’s charges as often as the latter shall 
need his counsel and help and wish to retain him in a manner befitting a 
knight. The most unusual provision is that in which Sir William under- 
takes to do the same for his ally. It is an indenture of mutual retainer in 
peace and war. Turn and turn about, as opportunities or needs arise, 
each shall retain and, it seems, pay the other. In this the parties are 
distinguishable from brothers-in-arms, partners who agree to share the 
tisks and spoils of war. No clause deals with the division of ransoms and 
plunder; it may be that there was already a recognized tariff in such 
matters. 

Nor is this the only omission. There is no mention of the duration of 
the bond, no hint that it was either temporary or to last for their two lives. 
Nothing again is said about the penalties to which default might render the 
offending party liable. If, as seems likely, the two knights entered into 
reciprocal recognisances for the performance of their contract, evidence of 
the fact is wanting. Finally their specific reasons for desiring each the 
other’s help are not given. Though it may not be difficult to imagine what 
these may have been so soon after the turmoil of 1297, the indenture itself 
offers absolutely no guidance. And we know nothing whatsoever about 
the activities of either Kingston or Mansell, whether political or military, 
in the closing years of the thirteenth century. Of their personal affiliations 
during those critical times the evidence is almost equally scanty. Such 
as it is it needs to be sifted a little further. 

It is convenient to begin with Mansell since his background and 
connexions can be more securely established. That he was a Gloucester- 


1] must thank Mr. Н. М. Colvin for bringing this document to my attention 
and for allowing me to publish it. It was only after I had begun work on this 
article that I discovered that I had long ago noted its contents in my copy of the 
Hist. MSS. Comm., 7th Report, app. i, p. 681, and then forgotten it. It is printed 
below, p. 209. А 
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shire man is clear, though the historians of that county are deplorably 
vague about the family which gave its name to the hamlet (and telephone 
exchange) of Frampton Mansell in the Cotswold parish of Sapperton and 
owned land thereabouts for something like two centuries.1 To a quarter of 
& knight's fee in Frampton, held in 1284-5 by John the son of another 
William Mansell, Sir William had succeeded before 1303.* In addition he 
possessed a knight’s fee in Over Lypiatt and Tunley across the valley from 
Frampton.? Until he exchanged them for lands elsewhere in 1299 or 1300 
he had also held the manor and advowson of Tortworth near Berkeley 
which in 1235—6 had belonged to a namesake, possibly the above-mentioned 
John's father.* And there is reason to believe that an estate of a hide in 
Redland by Bristol, of which one William Mansell was seised in 1208-9 
and another in 1284-5, descended to him with 'T'ortworth.5 In 1300 royal 
officials reckoned 'l'ortworth and Redland together to be worth £40 a 
усаг. The Mansells were therefore well-established in the county and 
of some modest standing there by the beginning of Edward I’s reign. 
There is no sign that they were as yet holders of land elsewhere." What 
expansion there was into other shires seems to have begun after 1298. The 
label on Sir William’s seal of arms might suggest a cadet, but no Mansell 
bearer of the arms undifferenced seems to be known to the heralds.? 


18. Rudder, А New History of Gloucestershtre (Cirencester, 1779), p. 643, merely 
repeats R. Atkyns, Ths Ancient and Present State of Glocestershire (and edn., UO 
P. 335. Since Sir Robert Atkyns himself poesessed the manor of Sapperton, his 
lack of interest is surprising. 

! Feudal Aids, ii. 236 and 251. 

*Ibid., p. 251. It is not clear when the Mansells acquired their important 
holding at Over Lypiatt. 

‘Victoria History of the County of Berkshire, iv. 18 and 473 citing Feet of Fines, 
Berks., 28 Edw. I, no. 1 (P.R.O., C.P. a5 (1)/9/36); Atkyns, p. 41a followed by 
Rudder, p. 775; Book of Fees, p. 439. 

5 Book of Fees, p. 38; Feudal Aids, ii. 234. The fine cited in the previous note 
included Redland as well as Tortworth (see below, p. 208). 

* Parl. Writs, i. 338 shows Nicholas Kingston holding £40 p.a. in Gloucs. on 
15 Jan. 1300. As will be shown later this can hardly be other than the estimated 
yield from Tortworth, Redland and their appurtenances. 

™The William Mansell who held a fee in Turvey, Beds., in 1278-9 and 1316 as 
well as an estate in Chicheley, Bucks., in 1284-5 (sold by him on a5 March 1287) 
was the son of Sampson Mansell (С. Lipscomb, The History and Antiquities of the 
County of Buckingham (4 vols., 1831—47), iv. 112 n. т; У СИ. Beds., iii. 113; Feudal 
Aids, 1. 17, 83). His parentage seems to distinguish him from his Gloucestershire 
namesake. 


The seal is on а notification of the receipt of homage by him, n.d. but c. 1300 
(Berks. Record Office, E Bp/F2). The arms are a fess with a label of five pointe. 
This agrees with the Parliamentary Roll of Arms, с. 1312 (Parl. Writs, i. 418) 
where under Gloucs. Sir William Mansell’s arms are given as Gu. a fees Arg. а 
label Arg. In the St. George’s Roll of с. 1285 (Three Rolls of Arms, ed. W. 8. 
Walford and С. S. Perceval (Soc. of Antiqs., 1864), р. 57) ‘William Maue... P 
has these arms but the label is Or. The heraldic evidence does not support the 
theory (W. R. Williams, Parliamentary History of the County of Gloucester, 
1213-1898 (Hereford, 1898), p. 6) that the Mansells of Margam, whose arms were 
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That the lords of Tortworth should have been drawn into the service of 
the baronial house to which Berkeley and Wootton-under-Edge belonged 
was natural. Evidence that at least one of them was prominent in that 
service comes to ua from Smyth's Lives of the Berkeleys. When in response 
to a writ of 5 December 1276 Maurice Berkeley performed the service of 
three knights owed for his barony, he was accompanied by his son and Sir 
William Mansell, elsewhere described by Smyth as one of the ' domesticke 
knights’ of the Berkeleys.! This is probably the tenant of Redland and less 
certainly of Tortworth in 1284—5.% But although another knightly Mansell, 
to whom Smyth denies a Christian name, crops up in association with 
Maurice Berkeley’s heir Thomas in 1312 and is without much doubt our 
man, it is rather as an inhabitant of the same shire than as а dependant.? 
There is no indication that either Mansell or his friend Kingston was 
attached to the Berkeley or to any other baronial affinity. Their alliance 
might well have been a substitute for such dependance. 

Sir Nicholas Kingston’s identity and employments are badly tangled 
with those of a contemporary of the same name and rank.’ Only the fact 
that in 1316 he was described as the elder and of Gloucestershire enables 
us to distinguish him with reasonable certainty from a younger Sir Nicholas 
with lands in Wiltshire and beyond Trent.¢ The latter's death shortly 
before 6 February 1323 antedated his by more than a year. After being 
described as ‘impotens propter etatem’ on 9 May 1324 the Gloucestershire 
Sir Nicholas is heard of no more." He left a daughter Hawise, the widow 
of Robert Veel, who was his sole heir. The two Sir Nicholases were 


Arg. a chevron between three maunches Sa. (T. W. Papworth, Ordinary of British 
Armorials, p. 457) were connected with those of Frampton. 

1]. Smyth, Lives of the Berkeleys, ed. Sir J. Maclean (Gloucester, 3 vols., 
1883-5), i. 143 and 169; Parl. Writs, i. 204 and 212. 

У ћете are two charters, one dated 1246—7 and the other temp. Hen. ПІ, in the 
muniment-room at Berkeley which were witnessed by a William Mansell а. Н. 
Jeayes, Catalogue of the Muntments at Berkeley Castle (Bristol, 1892), nos. 293 and 
370). ‘The second of these is in the hand of Thomas, clerk of Tortworth. 

*Smyth, i. 181. By that date Mansell’s nearest land to Berkeley was either at 
Frampton ог Minchinhampton (Cal. Close Rolls 1313-18, p. 158; Cal. Fine Rolls, 
ii. 164). 

“The only hint of a connexion is Kingston's appearance as the first witness to a 
grant by Maurice Berkeley of a messuage in Woodford, dated Berkeley 13 July 
1304 (Jeayes, по. 470). But by then Kingston was seated at 'l'ortworth (see below, 
р. 208), a couple of miles from Woodford. Ап affinity must of course be distin- 
guished from the retinue led by a magnate or captain to the king’s wars. The latter 
usually contained some members of the former but also men-at-arms recruited 
ad hoc. Maurice Berkeley's retinues in Scotland in 1298 (with Aymer de Valence) 
and in 1301 (with Edward of Carnarvon) contained neither Mansell nor Kingston 
(P.R.O., E 101/6/39, m. a and Е 101/9/23). 

*For the resulting confusion see Kmights of Edward I, ed. C. Moor (5 vols., 
Harleian Soc., 1929—32), ii. 286. 

* Parl. Writs, тї. ii. 164 and 168; Cal. Fine Rolls, iii. 196 and 207; etc. 

"Рап. Writs, п. ii. 655. 

* Rudder, p. 775. · 
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certainly related.! Though complete proof may be wanting, the records 
make it highly probable that they were uncle and nephew, being respec- 
tively the younger brother and the son of Sir John Kingston, a Berkshire 
and Wiltshire landowner who was constable of Edinburgh castle from 
November 1298 until some time after the parliament of September 1305 
and who in 1301 sealed the ‘Barons’ Letter’ to the pope.? 

The Kingstons, who may have taken their name from the nearby 
Kingston Bagpuize, were descendants of one Roger of that name who 
bought the manor later known as Mansell's Court in Pusey, Berkshire, 
before 1221.2 In the twelve-nineties this belonged to Sir Nicholas the 
elder; in 1297 he and his wife Margaret are found adding a messuage and 


l'This is clear from their costs of arms. Our Bir Nicholas’s seal bore а lion 
rampant with а forked tsil and a label of three points (Berks. Record Осе, 
E Bp/Fr (the indenture printed below, р. 209); Gloucs. Records Office, D340a/ 
T126/2/1-3 (28 Apr. and 6 Oct. 1312). I am indebted to the Records Officer, Mr. 
Irvine E. Gray, for this useful information.) In the Parl. Roll of Arms of c. 131a 
only one Sir Nicholas Kingston is mentioned; his arms are given as Sa. a forked- 
tailed lion Or with a label Gu. This would fit the seal of the Gloucs. knight, but 
the fact thst the compiler of the roll lists it under Yorks. (Parl. Writs, i. 416) 
indicates that it is that of the Sir Nicholas with lands N. of Trent, i.c. the Wilts. 
knight. Presumably their labels were of different colours. 

1For hia coat of arms see Parl. Writs, i. 410 and for his seal see Ellis, Thomas 
Evelyn, Lord Howard de Walden, Some Feudal Lords and Their Seals, MCCCI 
(1904), pp. 159-60 and plate. His arms were those of the two Sir Nicholases but 
without a label. That Sir John had a brother Nicholas in 1290 is proved by Cal. 
Close Rolls 1288—96, p. 140. The younger Sir Nicholas, who died childless, also 
had a brother Sir John (who was his heir), a contrariant in 1322 and among 
those who ‘fuyrent outre mier’ after Boroughbridge (Parl. Writs, п. ii, App., 
p. 201; Cal. Close Rolls 1318—23, рр. 549 and 611; Cal. Inquisitions post mortem, 
vi, no. 426; Abstracts of Wiltshire Inquisitiones post mortem, ed. С. B. and E. A. Fry 
(Index Libr.) i. 432-3 and 439-40). This is presumably the Sir John whose 
arms are given by the Parl. Roll (Parl. Writs, i. 420) as thoee of Sir John the 
elder with a label Arg. Jf as seems likely he was the latter's son and heir the label 
would suggest that these were his arms before he succeeded to the inheritance. 
Sir John the elder had become possessed of an estate in Kingston Вадрште, Berks., 
in 1290. It was held by а John Kingston in 1316 and 1328 (V.C.H. Berks., iv. 350). 
The later Kingston lords of this estate bore the arms of Sir John the elder without 
a label (E. A. Greening Lamborn, Armorial Glass of the Oxford Diocese, 1950—1850 
(1949), pp. 24, 157-8 and pl. 56; P. S. Spokes, ‘Coats of arms in Berkshire churches’, 
Berks., Bucks. and Oxon. Archaeol. Four., xxxvi (1932), 41, 130-1). One difficulty 
about making the younger Sir John the lord of Kingston Bagpuixe in either 1316 
or 1328 or both and the ancestor of the Kingstons who remained there until the 
16th century is that in 1322 his only child eeems to have been Joan wife of Andrew 
son of Nicholas Braunch (Cal. Close Rolls 1318-23, p. 611). Another is that the 
Wiltshire lands of both the younger Sir Jobn and the younger Sir Nicholas do 
not appear to have descended with Kingston Bagpuize. These objections could be 
overcome if at Sir John’s death Joan Braunch was no longer his only issue and if 
it is assumed that his forfeiture in 1322 was never reversed. Since Kingston 
Bagpuize had been entailed on the elder Sir John and his heirs by William 
Bagpuize in 1290 it may have escaped forfeiture. 

з Berks., Bucks. and Oxon. Archaeol. Jour., x (1904), 60; V.C.H. Berks., iv. 473. 
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four virgates in the village to his holding. Margaret was an heiress, 
whether a daughter or not we do not know, of William Bagpuize who had 
alienated his manor of Kingston Bagpuize to Sir John Kingston the elder 
in 1290. In 1292 after William Bagpuize's death Sir Nicholas and his 
wife surrendered all her right in it to his brother.” Their price may have 
been the manor in Pusey. By 1296 another of William Bagpuize's manors, 
that of Ashden (or West Compton) in the Berkshire parish of Compton, 
was also in their possesaion.? 

The position on the sealing of the conventio of 5 December 1298 appears 
therefore to have been: (а) Sir William Mansell was the lord of Frampton 
Mansell, Over Lypiatt and a number of other properties in the Frome 
valley above Stroud, of Tortworth and of Redland, all in Gloucestershire ; 
(b) Sir Nicholas Kingston held, jointly with his wife and at least partly of 
her inheritance, manors in Pusey and Compton on either side of Wantage 
in Berkshire. 

It is not at all obvious why these men, whose estates lay in different 
counties and something like a day’s journey apart, should have wished to 
make a treaty of mutual aid and counsel. Only one possibility seems to 
account for it; that they were already comrades-in-arms in Edward Га 
wars. Neither had hitherto been active in the affairs of his county and 
Kingston for one was no stripling.* Yet both had been knighted.5 How- 
ever recent their dubbing, the assumption that they were ‘fighting’ knights 
would alone seem to make sense. For Kingston at least there is some 
evidence of his being one later.’ 


1Вегів. Record Office, E Bp/T'1 (cartulary roll of deeds relating to Pusey etc., 
с. 1250-1300), m. 3v: а fine of 1 July 1297 between Margaret widow of Richard 
Pusey and Henry, Richard's son, querents and William son of William Fokeram 
deforciant in which the latter recognized the right of Nicholas Kingston and 
Margaret his wife and Nicholas’s heirs in his former tenement in return for £20. 

%ъ СН. Berks., iv. 350. 

3]bid., p. 18. Presumably it had come to Margaret Kingston on Bagpuize's 
death, c. 1291. 

“The very latest Kingston could have come of age was 1292 when he joined his 
wife in the surrender of her right to succeed Bagpuize at Kingston. His brother's 
debt to him in 1290 (Cal. Close Кош 1988—96, p. 140) would tend to put the date 
still further back; and if, as seems likely, it was he who with Roger Kingston and 
two Osbert Giffarde was in prison for deer-poaching in 1280 (Cal. Close Rolls 
1979-88, р. о), he must have been well on in his thirties by 1298. This would 
have made him about 65 when he was incapacitated by age in 1324, which seems 
reasonable. His brother John was old enough to have fought in the Welsh wars in 
1277 (Parl. Writs, 1. 205, 211 and 213). On the other hand William Mansell could 
have come of age recently in 1298. His eldest surviving son was born in or shortly 
before 1294 (Abstracts of Gloucestershire Inquisitiones post mortem, vol. v, ed. E. A. 
Fry (Index Libr., 1910), p. 190). 

VThey are first во called in their agreement, but since there are few earlier men- 
tions of them this may not be significant. 

*He was summoned to musters at Carlisle on 24 June 1300 (Parl. Writs, i. 338) 
and at Berwick precisely a year later (ibid., p. 352). Though the distinguishing 
adjective ‘senior’ does not appear until 1316 and then often, there is reason for 
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The difficulty is to find any evidence at all of their military employments 
in the twelve-nineties. It does not appear that they were with the royal 
army, as were the Berkeleys and Kingston's brother John, on the Falkirk 
campaign.! Tt is reasonably certain that, unlike John Kingston, they were 
not members of the royal household.? Nor did they form part of the little 
garrison in Edinburgh castle under its new constable.? Yet it ia difficult 
to avoid seeing some connexion between their agreement to join forces and 
the royal favour which only ten days before had given the brother of one 
of them his first independent command. On 25 November 1298 Sir John 
was ordered to make a raid into Scotland as'soon as he was able to raise a 
sufficient force. Here was ап opportunity for a younger brother to 
improve his fortunes and a reason why a knight from a different part of 
England should have thought his aid and counsel worth securing. Un- 
fortunately the books and rolls of accounts for the Scottish wars are ao far 
from complete that the names of those men-at-arms who fought in the 
retinues of others than the king are only rarely to be traced.5 Our two 


thinking that the Nicholas Kingston summoned to the muster at Carlisle on 15 
Aug. 1314 (ibid., п. ii. 429) was the younger of that пате. For on 28 Sept. 1314 
Nicholas Kingston was in trouble for exchanging a Scottish prisoner without 
licence for his own yeoman Thomas Laurence lately captured on service in 
Scotland (Cal. Pat. Rolls 1313-17, p. 181); and Thomas Laurence was going to 
Wales with John Kingston on 1 Feb. 1316 and so was Nicholas Kingston (tbid., 
р. 383). Since nothing is heard of Sir John the elder after 1308 or at the latest 
1311 (Parl. Writs, 11. ii. 56, 372 and 375), it is likely that we are here dealing with 
the younger generation. But see p. 209 below. 

"The horse-rolls, P.R.O., E 101/6/40 for members of the household retinue and 
E 101/6/39 for those not of the king's house (printed in Scotland in 1298, ed. H. 
Gough (Paisley, 1888), pp. 161—237) enable members of the retinues to be identified. 
That of Aymer de Valence, in accordance with the indenture of a July 1297 (Cal. 
Does, relating to Scotland, ed. J. Bain, no. 905, and cf. nos. 981 and 1004), contained 
in addition to Thomas Berkeley and his two sons, Maurice and Thomas, five 
knights (Scotland im 1298, p. 216). Sir Maurice Berkeley's horse was killed at 
Falkirk. 

*Sir John, accompanied by Osbert Kingston and two other valetti, appears in 
the 1298 household horse-roll (Scotland in 1298, p. 185). He is also on the Flanders 
ћогве-гоП (P.R.O., E 101/6/37) a1 Aug. 1297. E 101/6/29 is an incomplete list of 
horses used in the Scottish war 1297—8; it contains nothing to our purpose; and no 
Kingston appears on the household horse-roll of 1300 (E 101/8/23) or an that of 
1301 (E 101/9/24). Horae-rolls other than those of the king's household or his eldest 
son's (E 101/9/23) are extremely rare in this period. 

ЗА list is attached to ‘le ordenement fet du chastel de Puceles’ 22 Nov. 1298 
(P.R.O., E 101/7/24, m. 1). Neither of our men is on it nor in John Kingston's 
‘comitiva’ in 1302 (E ror/1o/s). The accounts for the Edinburgh garrison, 
1298-1300 (E 101/7/28—9) are almost wholly illegible. 

* Documents illustrative of the History of Scotland, 1286—1306, ed. J. Stevenson 
(а vols., 1870), ii. 336-40. 

*For example there are two books of accounts of the expenses of Warenne's 
army in Scotland in 26 Edw. I, kept by Walter Amersham (P.R.O., E 101/6/35 
and 7/2). These do not name many of the knights in the vurious contingents 
brought by the principal captains. They contain no reference to either Kingston or 
Mansell in the sections headed ' Vadia liberata comitibus, baronibus, militibus et 

14. 
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knights had as yet no local administrative duties and were to have none 
for several more years. They solemnly engaged themselves to go to one 
another's assistance not only in peace but in war, each retaining the other 
ав befits a knight. Yet as warriors they elude us. 

‘In peace’, the words which accompany ‘in war’ in virtually all inden- 
tures by which fighting-men were retained for life in the later middle ages, 
were for Kingston and Mansell at least no empty formula—though it does 
not follow that ‘in war’ therefore was.! The most enduring consequence 
of their alliance was another transaction between them which was given 
legal sanction before the king’s judges at York on 1 May 1300. It had 
almost certainly taken effect some months earlier. Kingston and his wife 
agreed to exchange their lands in Pusey and Compton for the manor and 
rectory of Tortworth, Redland and their appurtenances; the Mansells— 
for William’s wife, another Margaret, was associated with her husband— 
were in addition to receive [3002 By this exchange the Kingstons severed 
their hereditary connexion with Berkshire and became tenants exclusively 
in Gloucestershire. The Mansells, on the other hand, retained their more 
northerly group of estates in the Frome valley and added to them two 
smallish manors by the Berkshire Downs. They did not transfer themselves 
outright from one county to another; and Gloucestershire remained their 
place of residence and the centre of their active lives? 


But for Sir Nicholas Kingston the migration was final. He had been 
provided with his stake in the land of Gloucestershire; and it was as a 


alis hominibus ad arma’. No other accounts of this type survive for the years 
between Stirling Bridge and the end of the century and not many at any time in 
Edw. I's Scottish wars. 

l*In peace and war’ is an almost invariable feature of such documents until 
the reign af Edw. IV when, if the indentures of William Lord Hastings are any 
guide, the words ‘within the realm of England’ begin to appear instead (W. Н. 
Dunham, Jr., ‘Lord Hestings’ Indentured Retainers, 1461-83’, Trans. Connecticut 
Acad. of Arts and Sciences, xxxix (1955), 123 et seq.). 

РО. C.P. 25(1)/9/36. The summary in V.C.H. Berks., iv. 18 and 473 is 
incomplete. Since Kingston was already known to hold lands worth £40 р.а. in 
Gloucs. on 15 Jan. 1300 (see p. 203, n. 6 above) the exchange must have occurred 
before that date. 

® William Mansell sold Ashden to John de Ја Becho in 1321 (V.C.H. Berks., iv. 
18). In 1298 John’s father Philip held an estate in Compton; it, Ashden and 
Kingston were all held of the honour of Leicester (ibid.; Cal. Inquisitioms post 
mortem, iii. 307). The de la Beches could therefore have had some acquaintance 
with any of the Kingstons and the fact that John de la Beche was a fellow main- 
pernor with the Nicholas Kingston for the Scottish prisoner they exchanged for 
Kingston’s yeoman after Bannockburn (above, p. 206 n. 6) does not help to 
determine whether it was Nicholas the elder or the younger. The Mansells 
retained Pusey, but as late as 1395 its lord is referred to as Philip Mansell of 
Gloucester (У. СИН. Berks., iv. 473). The notion that William Mansell died holding 
lands in Gloucs., Herefs., Worcs., Salop, Staffs. and the March of Wales (Knights 
of Edward I, iii. 140) is due to а misunderstanding of Cal. Fine Rolls, iii. 290. 
There was a single escheator, John Hampton, for all these counties; it does not 
mean that Mansell had lands in any but Gloucs. 
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shire-knight with a modest estate beside the Severn estuary that he spent 
the remaining years of his life.! His lack of eurviving male issue meant that 
the Kingstons of Gloucestershire were extinguished at his death a quarter 
of a century later. Before that, however, he had played a part the equal or 
more of Mansell's in the administrative chores that fell to the lot of the 
members of their clase. These begin with his election to represent the 
shire in the parliament of May 1306. Thenceforward it was as sheriff, 
tax-collector, commissioner and representative of Gloucestershire in 
parliament and council that he left his mark on the records of the central 
government.* Even his military duties seem to have become increasingly 
administrative rather than belligerent. Though he and Mansell were 
sometimes associated in their work, there is no sign of anything approaching 
a special relationship between them. Nor can the bare bones of their 
public careers be filled out with the flesh and sinews of their private lives.5 


К. B. MCFARLANE 


Berkshire Record Office, Pusey Archives, E Bp|Fx 


Hec est convencio facta die Veneris in vigilia Sancti Nicholai anno domini 
m*cc? nonogesimo octavo inter dominum Nicholaum де Kyngeston' militem ex 
parte una & dominum Willelmum Maunsel militem ex altera: videlicet quod 
dictus dominus Nicholaus prestabit dicto domino Willelmo consilium suum & 
erit eidem intendens & in negociis suis auxilians quotiens per eundem dominum 
Willelmum rationabiliter fuerit premunitus et erit sibi promptus in omnibus 
tam in tempore pacis quam guerre sumptibus dicti domini Willelmi’ fide 


1Оп 28 July 1304 he received a grant of the right to hold a weekly market at 
Tortworth and free warren in his demeanes in Tortworth and Redland (Cal. Charter 
Rolls, iii. 44). 

*Sheriff, 12 March-a Dec. 1308 and a8 Oct. 1312-1 Jan. 1313; kt. of shire, 
3o May 1306 and 20 Jan. 1315; esseasor and collector of taxes, 28 Nov. 1313, 
8 June and 5 Aug. 1316 and 30 May 1319; conservator of the peace 13 Apr. 1314 
(Parl. Writs, i. 688 and п. ii. 1056—7). 

*On 20 May 1311 he together with Mansell, Thomas Berkeley and John Wiling- 
ton wes ordered to raise 500 footmen mostly from the forest of Dean; Kingston 
and Mansell were to lead them north; it does not look as if the king’s command 
was obeyed (ibid., 11. ii. 409-10 and 416). A similar order on 26 March 1316 was 
also subject to delay (ibid., pp. 465, 469 and 474-5); William Mansell was once 
again involved. In 1317 Kingston was no longer required to lead the footmen 
when they left the county (ibid., pp. 489, 492, 496 and 498). 

‘Mansell was sheriff, 1 Jan. to a Apr. 1313; kt. of shire, 8 Aug. 1311 and 23 Sept. 
1313; collector of scutage, 28 Nov. 1314; supervisor of the assize of arms, 1 Sept. 
1315; commissioner of array, 15 Feb. 1322; summoned to attend Great Council, 
9 May 1324, which, unlike Kingston, he seems to have been able to attend (ibid., 
p. 1158). He was dead by 13 July 1324 (Cal. Fins Rolls, iii. ago). Outside Gloucs. 
he had kept the ревасе of Southampton from 30 Sept. 1311 (thid., ii. 164). 

*The appearance of both Mansell and Kingston as witnesses to a grant by 
John Сі га of Brimpefield to Hugh Despenser, ao Nov. 1309 (Catalogue of 
Ancient Deeds, i, no. А 931 and cf. iii, no. А 5904 and iv, nos. А 6902 and A 7526) 
is suggestive but no more. 

*Some such word as ‘quando’ or ‘quotiens’ seems to be needed here. 
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consilio suo vel auxilio indigeat & eundem prout decet militem voluerit retinere. 
Dictus vero dominus Willelmus obligavit se facturum erga dictum dominum 
Nicholaum in omnibus premisis! fide consilio suo? vel auxilio aliquo tempore 
indiguetur & in singulis quibus ab eodem domino Nicholao auxiliatus existat 
modo simili sumptibus que dicti domini Nicholai mediantibus eidem promisit 


fideliter subvenire. In cuius rei testimonium sigilla sua alternatim sunt appensa.? 


A Fifieenth-century Memorandum Book from the 
Diocese of Canterbury 


RECENTLY THERE came to light, in private possession, a manuscript 
volume which was evidently used as a handbook in the commissary- 
general’s court at Canterbury. It consists of forty-five vellum pages 
measuring 24 by 16 cms., unnumbered, with the stubs of five excised 
pages, in a modern binding. The first thirty-three pages are rubricated. 
The text is written in fifteenth-century hands, and many leaves аге acribbled 
with marginalia of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in a casual 
manner. In the later part of the book these markings become an in- 
creasingly disordered rash of signatures, notarial signs, fragmentary 
sentences and idle drawings such as men make when confined in tedious 
courts and committees. Closer examination might enable one to trace the 
ownership of this manuscript. Meanwhile, some brief notes on its contents 
ought to be recorded, since it is not public property. 


Fos. 1 to 6 
An ecclesiastical calendar of Sarum type. 


Fos. 7 to gr 

Passages from the four Gospels, viz: Mt. ii, 1-12; Mk. xvi, 14 (from recum- 
bentibus)—20; Lk. i, 26 (from missus) —38 (to verbum tuum); Jn. i, 1-14. The 
first of these texts ів begun with a large illuminated initial containing the arms 
of Archbishop Bourgchier (1454—86), rather crudely done, and without any 
cardinalitial charge.* 


Fos. or to 15 


A list of churches and chapels within the diocese of Canterbury, arranged by 
deaneries in the order Canterbury, Westbere, Bridge, Sandwich, Dover, Elham, 
Lyminge, Charing, Sutton, Sittingbourne, Ospringe. Red initials indicate which 


1Again a word is missing; probably ‘si’. 

2This word is interlineated. 

3 Parchment, 120 mm. wide and 90 mm. high, indented along the top. There 
are two seal strips cut from the lower edge, one of which has been torn off above 
the seal: the remaining, upper, one has a small seal of arms without inscription: a 
forked-tailed lion rampant with a label of three points (Kingston). The capitals and 
punctuation are mine. 

*Bourgchier became cardinal in 1467. 
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were rectories, vicarages and chapels. The abbreviated ex’ in blue stands against 
churches exempt from the jurisdiction of the archdeacon. The initial letter of 
each church is also written in black or brown ink in the margin, and may signify 
a process of indexing. 

Fo. 16 


A list of religious houses in the diocese of Canterbury with notes of the order 
_ to which each belonged. 


Fos. 17 to 19 
A list of benefices in the archbishop’s collation, arranged by deaneries, with 
the yearly value of each. 


Fos. 20 to 237 

A copy of the composition of 1397 between the archbishop and the archdeacon 
of Canterbury about the registration of testaments and the administration of 
property belonging to those who died intestate within the diocese. 


Fo. 237 

A copy of a bull of Pope Eugenius IV dated 1445, but in a later hand, about 
the same matter, and annotated: ‘Dr. Thompson inserted the above written 
from an old writing at Lamb-hithe in Archbp. Sancroft’s time [1678—90]'. 


Fos. 24 to 31 
A list of churches in the diocese of Canterbury with their valuation for the 
clerical Tenth. 


Fo. 32 
A copy of the composition of 1340 between the sacrist of Canterbury Cathedral 
Priory and the abbot of Faversham. 


Fo. 33 

A copy of the composition between the archdeacon of Canterbury [Thomas 
Chichele, 1434-67] and the master and fellows of Wye College. This is un- 
finished at the end of the page, and the next one proceeds to different matters, 
so that something has obviously been lost from the original series. 


Fos. 34 to 40 
A list of procurations and Peter’s Pence due from various churches, written 
in a notably careless hand. 


Fos. 43 10 447 

. A copy of the Constitutions of Clarendon, with spaces left for initial letters 
and contemporary (fifteenth-century) marginals indicating which clauses had 
been tolerated and which condemned by Pope Alexander III. 


Fo. 440 : 
A form of oath for a proctor in an ecclesiastical court. 


Fo. 45 
A form of oath, in English, administered to the apparitors of the deaneries. 
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Besides these substantial contents the volume is besprinkled with names 
and phrases in later hands. The following occur: Francis Aldrich, 
Registrar; John Burrough, with the date 1571; Edward Chapman; Robert 
Clarke; John Dense; John Edward; Edward Engeham; Thomas Gibson, 
parson of Aithone [Eythorne 2]; John Hall; Hamonde Hansharle, vicar of 
Chilham ; Edward Harflete; John Hugborn; Nicholas Joannes; John Kras; 
Robert Lawse; Dr. Leeff, parson of Bodynd’ [Biddenden?]; John Lilie; 
Christopher Nevinson, doctor of laws; John Packnam; Richard Parker; 
Thomas Smith, bachelor of laws; William Shorte; John Somner ; Edward 
Spark; Thomas Spark; Leonard Swetyng; and Thomas Warbus akas 
Matthue. Apart from mere names, there 18 a contemporary dedication to 
John Colman, who was registrar of the consistory court of Canterbury 
from 1484 to c. 1534,1 a form of suspension for non-appearance in court 
and of excommunication for contumacy, and the following rhyme: 


Fare well my kind frendes all untill we mete againe, 
For I must out of England goe and travel into Spain. 
W. S[horte] 1596. 

Christopher Nevinson was commissary-general in the reign of Edward VI. 
John Burrough was admitted a proctor of the Court of the Arches on т May 
1575,! and may well have moved on to this higher post from a similar 
one in the commissary-general's court at Canterbury. Francis Aldrich was 
registrar of the consistory (i.e. the commissary-general's) court at Canter- 
bury in 1574. 

It looks as if this book was a vade mecum for one of the officials of this 
court and was in use from some time between 1454 and 1467 until the end 
of the sixteenth century at the earliest. 

Е. К. Н. Ро Воџтау 


A Fifteenth- Century Chronicle at T: rinity 
College, Dublin 


THE PURPOSE of this note is to introduce briefly a hitherto unprinted 
chronicle of some importance for the middle years of the fifteenth century. 
It is constructed as a Chronicon Regum and forms one section (fos. 1321— 
188r) of a fifteenth-century commonplace book, now Trinity College, 
Dublin, MS. E.5.10.* The book was compiled by John Benet, vicar of 


1B. L. Woodcock, Medieval Ecclesiastical Courts in the diocese of Canterbury 
(1952), Р. 120, 

"The Register of Matthew Parker, ed. W. Н. Frere (Canterbury and York 
Soc., 1928-33), p. 1996. 

s Ibid., pp. 941, 108a. 

*Catalogue of the Manuscripts in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin, ed. Т. К. 
Abbott (1900), pp. 78-9 (no. 516). I am indebted to Dr. A. I. Doyle of Durham 
University for drawing my attention to this MS. and for information on many 
points connected with the commonplace book. 
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Harlington in Bedfordshire from 1443 to 1471, who signs it in six places 
“quod Benet"! One of these entries is dated 1468 and another 13 November 
1471. The chronicle occupies 56 of the 214 leaves in the book, the 
remainder being filled with miscellaneous writings mainly of contemporary 
date. These include a number of prophecies in Latin and English, 
occurring mostly between 1460 and 1472, political poems current in the 
middle of the century, religious verse and theological discourses of a 
popular nature, and a few documents of historical interest, among them 
Bishop Pecock's confession and a casualty list for the battle of Tewkesbury. 
With the exception of four items the book throughout is in Benet’s hand 
and shows him as a person of diverse, if conventional, intellectual interests. 
Though much of this material was commonplace at the time and is extant 
in other copies, some of the poems survive only in this manuscript.* 

The chronicle itself begins with Adam and ends in 1462, though its 
coverage of different periods is unequal. Fourteen folios (132г-146г) bring 
the history of England up to the Norman Conquest, eleven more (146г- 
156v) span the period from 1066 to 1422, leaving the remaining thirty-two 
folios for the forty years 1422-62. The narrative is divided into annals, 
but up to the reign of Henry У these are very summary. Edward III’s 
reign occupies less than three sides and the account of Henry IV’s stops 
in 1406. After 1413, however, only two years are omitted: 1414 and 1423. 
There is little in this early part to indicate the sources of the compilation. 
It does not follow any extant chronicle and for the most part the treatment 
is too abbreviated to afford distinctive parallels with other sources. The 
inclusion of three incidents peculiar to the Anontmalle, the Lanercost and 
other related chronicles suggests a northern source at least for the period 
Edward I-Edward III. For the early part of the fifteenth century there 


l'[ste liber est Domini Johannis Benet de harlyngdon' (fo. iiv); ‘Quod Benet 
apud Harlyngdon Anno Domini MCCCCiIxviii? littera dominicali В’ (fo. 1307); 
* MCCCCIxxi xiii die Novembris quod Benet’ (fo. 200v). Similarly on fos. a4r, 
asr, 36v, доуг. I have to thank Miss L. Honan of University College, Dublin for 
supplying me with the dates of Benet's incumbency from the Lincoln episcopal 


registers. 

3 Historical Poems of the XIVth and XVth Centuries, ed. В. H. Robbins (New 
York, 1959), contains four poems (nos. 46—7, 77—8) printed from this MS. Benet’s 
book also contains Lydgate's verses on the kings of England (ibid., no. т), ' Syngyn 
y wolde ...' (Political Poems, ed. T. Wright (Rolls Ser., 1859—61), i. 270—8), and 
‘Placebo et Dirige' (Historical Poems, no. 76). 

*'These incidents are: (i) John of Powderham, the impostor who claimed to be 
Edw. II at Oxford in 1316, a story treated in detail in the Chronicon de Lanercost, 
ed. J. Stevenson (Bannatyne Club, 1839), p. 236 апа mentioned in the group of 
chronicles printed by Stubbs as Chronicles of Edward I and Edward II (Rolls Ser., 
1882-3), i. 55, 235, ii. a82—3. (ii) The itinerary of Edw. III's army in Scotland 
in 1336, reported in Lanercost, p. 286 and in the Anontmalle Chronicle, ed. V. Н. 
Galbraith (Manchester, 1927), p. 7 but here more fully than in either of these. 
(iii) The epidemic of mental disorders in 1355 mentioned in the Anontmalle 
Chronicle, p. 33 and Chronicon Henrici Kmighton, ed. J. К. Lumby (Rolls Ser., 
1889-95), ii. 81. I am indebted to Mr. John Taylor of Leeds University for 
these references and for general comments on the 14th-century section of the 
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are some affinities with material in the Brut, though thia never extends to 
verbal similarities, nor is there a consistent relationship with any extant 
version. After 1440 (fo. 160v) the narrative becomes significantly fuller, 
and contains much material not found in other narrative sources. From 
this point it is clearly a contemporary and independent work which, 
although perhaps influenced by the London chronicles, is written in a 
totally different tradition. 

The chronicle is in crude Latin, and is devoid of literary form or of any 
attempt to frame a pattern or draw a moral. Its tone їз matter-of-fact, and 
although Yorkist in sympathy, it is less partisan than Gregory’s Chronicle, 
Davies’s English Chronicle or the Brut. Nor does it incorporate any notable 
original documents as do the first two of these. In general the author js 
disinclined to dwell long on individual events and prefers a brisk and 
crowded, if somewhat incoherent, narrative. Thus no significant re- 
interpretation of the period, or of one aspect of it, is likely to emerge from 
this chronicle. Its value lies rather in providing a more consistently detailed 
narrative than any other source for the last twenty years of the reign of 
Henry VI. Moreover, this is grounded on an exact chronology, each event 
being accurately dated either by the festivals of the church, or by the 
Roman calendar, with the day of the week frequently added. Attention is 
focused on the major political events of the time as they were seen or 
reported in London. The movements of the court, the relations between 
the Crown and the nobility, aristocratic rivalries, ennoblements, elevations 
to the episcopate, the death and place of interment of laymen and eccles- 
iastics are precisely recorded. The sessions of parliament and convocation 
are noted regularly and accurately although, apart from grants of taxation, 
their proceedings are not usually reported. 

The value of this scrupulous, if pedestrian, record can be illustrated 
from some of the new chronological and political detail which it supplies. 
In a number of instances the chronicle adds or corrects the dates of 
parliamentary seasions. It gives the dissolution of the parliament of July 
1433 a8 2 February 1434,1 and provides a firm date, 6 June, for the dissolu- 
tion of the Leicester parliament of 1449.2 The end of the second seasion 
of the parliament of 1450—1 is given as 20 April 1451, and its dissolution ав 


chronicle. For the relationship of the Lanercost and Anonimalle chronicles see А. С. 
Little, ‘The authorship of the Lanercost Chronicle’, Eng. Hist. Rev., xxxi (1916), 
269—79 and Galbraith's introduction, pp. xxiv—xxr. 

1 Handbook of British Chronology, ed. Е. M. Powicke and E. B. Fryde (and edn., 
1961), p. 531 (hereafter referred to as H. B.C.) gives parliament as still in session 
on 18 Dec. 1435. Much business still remained: the duke of Bedford's articles 
were then under discussion and the grants of taxation had yet to be made. 
Although the chronicle makes no mention of a prorogation, such must have 
occurred over the Christmas recoss, and a third session must have opened in 
January. 

*For the date of the dissolution of the Leicester parliament see History of 
Parliament, Register, ed. J. C. Wedgwood (1938), p. 115 n. 3. 
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Whitsun (13 June r451)! The chronicle confirms the correctness of 
Wedgwood's surmise that a second session of the parliament of 1460-1 
took place from 28 January to 3 February 1461, and adds that it was then 
formally prorogued until 4 May, before which date Edward IV had assumed 
the crawn.? The chronicle also records some great councils, hitherto 
unknown, held at Shene in August 1449, at St. Albans on 24 July 1450, 
and at Coventry shortly after 24 June 1459. It shows that Lord Montague, 
Lord Scales and Lord Cromwell were all ennobled in the short parlia- 
mentary session 28 January-3 February 1461,? and it claims that John, 
duke of Suffolk was degraded to the rank of ear] in the Coventry parliament 
of 1459, though his dignity was subsequently confirmed by Edward IV 
in 1462.4 The location of the court at Christmas and Easter is frequently 
reported, and the importance of Kenilworth in Henry VI's boyhood is 
made evident. We learn incidentally that he spent the whole summer of 
1435 hunting in Rockingham forest. The king’s movements during Cade’s 
revolt are given in detail, and the chronicle is alone in claiming that after 
the rout of the Staffords he removed to Berkhamstead castle (not Kenil- 
worth). Henry’s progresses with the justices of oyer and terminer in 1451 
and 1452 are traced stage by stage, and the itinerary is confirmed by the 
accounts of the treasurer of the household for these years.’ 

A good deal of light is thrown incidentally on the factions of the nobility. 
The clash between the earl of Devon and Lord Bonville at Taunton in 
1451 is said to have involved Lord Moleyns and Lord Cobham in support 
of Devon and the earl of Wiltshire in support of Bonville.5 York's inter- 
vention to pacify the contestants seems to have aroused the king's dis- 
pleasure, and all parties were summoned to court. Bonville, Cobham and 
Moleyns were imprisoned but York and Devon, spurning the king's 


1 Rot. Parl., v. 213 gives the date of the prorogation as 'die lune vicesimo nono 
Aprilis and speaks of Easter ав ‘tunc quasi in proximo existens’. Since the agth 
fell on a "Thursday and Easter day on 25 Apr. this is clearly mistaken. H.B.C., 
P. 532 follows Wedgwood (History of Parliament, p. 145 n. 1) in correcting it to 
29 March, but what the scribe meant to write on the parliament roll must have 
been ‘decimo nono Aprilis". H.B.C. and Wedgwood date the dissolution between 
24 and 31 May 1451, though the evidence cited from the patent rolls is not 
conclusive. 

M History of Parliament, p. 264 n. 2 and H.B.C., p. 53a. 

УТћеве peerages have hitherto been derived from the first writs of summons 
to parliament which were, in Lord Montague's case 23 May 1461, in Lord 
Cromwell's as July 1461 апа in Lord Scales’s 22 Dec. 146a (Complete Peerage, 
ix. 89, iii. 554, xi. 507). 

“Не wes not summoned to the Coventry parliament (being then aged 17) and 
the parliament roll carries no record of his degradation. Neither does the Complets 
Peerage mention it, For Edw. IV's confirmation of his title see Cal. Pat. Rolls 
I461—7, р. 261. 

* Public Record Office, Various Accounts, E 101/410/6, 9. 

*'These details supplement the accounts given by Mrs. С. Н. Radford, ‘Nicholas 
Radford, 1385(?)—1455?, Trans. Devonshire Assoc., xxxv (1903), 251—78 and J. В. 
Lander, ‘Henry VI and the duke of York’s second protectorate, 1455-6’, Bull. 
John Rylands Libr., xliii (1960), 46—69. 
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command, seem to have prepared thenceforth for their abortive march on 
London in February 1452. Nor did the earl of Devon desert his alliance 
with York after the humiliating surrender at Dartford. Before the end of 
1452 the earl had been imprisoned at Wallingford where he remained until 
a year later, when York secured his release and restoration to the council.! 
The chronicle also refers to a dispute between Ralph, Lord Cromwell and 
Henry, duke of Exeter over the manor of Ampthill which, with its atten- 
dant properties, Cromwell had acquired after the death of Lord Fanhope 
in 1444. Exeter’s claim went back to Lord Fanhope's marriage to Eliza- 
beth, duchess of Exeter, and, probably in 1452, he seized the manor from 
Lord Cromwell who had the support of Lord Grey of Ruthin. Cromwell 
procured a writ of novel disseisin against the duke and the parties were 
bound in recognizance of 6,000 marks each. All three parties came to the 
assize held on 4 July 1453 at Westminster во heavily armed that no pro- 
ceedings were possible and they were at once committed to prison on the 
king’s order. In May 1454 Cromwell was to assist York as Protector in 
suppressing the duke of Exeter and Lord Egremont, Exeter being arrested 
in June and Egremont and his brother Richard Percy in November 1454. 
Amongst those who fought with the Yorkists at the battle of St. Albans 
the chronicle lists Lord Powis, and on the Lancastrian side includes Sir 
Humphrey Stafford.* 

The chronicle carries clear evidence of having been written in London 
and presents much new evidence about events in the capital. It contains a 
lengthy independent account of Cade's revolt, clearly that of an суе- 
witness, and reports a number of other riots in the following decade 
centring on the sanctuary at St. Martin's and the Inns of Court. The 
author's general interest in members of the legal profession, and the 
relations between the Inns and the townsfolk is a distinctive feature. So 
too is his understandable concern with heretics. Four executions of 
Lollards in London are noted, in regard to three of which the chronicler 
gives some account of their doctrines. 

The language of the chronicle, the mode of dating and the general 
interest shown in ecclesiastical affairs make it reasonably certain that the 
author was а cleric. A lengthy eyewitness report of a riot between northern 
and southern students at Oxford in 1440, together with a notice of the 
gift of Duke Humphrey's books in that year, suggests that he was at the 


1'The chronicle places his release after the arrest of the duke of Somerset which 
took place on 23 Nov. 1453. York's reaction to the charge of treason brought 
against the carl of Devon on 14. March 1454 shows that he counted him among his 
supporters. 

а Бог the recognizances covering the conveyance and the award, see, respectively, 
Cal. Close Rolls 1441-7, pp. 218-19 and Cal. Close Rolls 1447-54, p. збо. Leland 
preserves a garbled version of the dispute (Itinerary, ed. L. Toulmin-Smith (5 vols., 
1906-10), i. 103). 

3 Cf. C. A. J. Armstrong, ‘Politics and the battle of St. Albans, 1455’, ante, 
xxxiii (1960), pp. 18, 27; J. R. Lander, ‘Marriage and politics in the fifteenth 
century : the Nevilles and the Wydevilles’, ante, xxxvi (1963), p. 124. 
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university at that time. It is perhaps significant that his sympathies lay 
with the northern students. Not until 1448 does the chronicle afford 
evidence that he had moved to the capital. Thereafter his reporting indi- 
cates that he held a position which gave him access to precise information 
about some of the affairs of state. The most probable guess is that he 
was employed in the royal administration, but for the moment the problem 
of his identity must be left there. The question must be raised, however, 
whether John Benet himself could have been the author. On the 
evidence available at the moment the weight of probability is against this. 
The text itself is unmistakably a transcription, and its marginal memoranda 
derive more appropriately from a scribe than from the author. Benet's 
interests, ав revealed in the other items of the book, are indeed similar 
to those of the author,! and he clearly had access to much of the ephemeral 
polemical literature produced in the capital; but at present it is impossible 
to trace his connexion with Oxford, and to see how, if he was resident in 
Harlington, he could have acquired precise knowledge of events in 
London.? Some explanation would also be required of why he should have 
ended the chronicle in 1462 while continuing to compile his book through- 
out the following decade. A final answer to this must therefore be deferred. 

If the author was a secular priest, perhaps a king’s clerk, his chronicle 
stands in the succession of those independent histories by other secular 
and regular priests written in the early fifteenth century. John Strecche, 
Thomas Elmham and Thomas Otterbourne all wrote Chronica Regum in 
the first quarter of the fifteenth century and another work of the same 
character is preserved in Jesus College Oxford MS.29. Of these only 
Strecche’s has substantial value as an original source for the period of the 
author’s lifetime.? While as а whole the Trinity College chronicle is not во 


lor example, at both ends of the book there are fly-leaves from a treatise on 
civil law in а cursive Italian hand; at fos. a13v—a14v there are chronological notes 
on English history; along with Bale (Six Town Chronicles, ed. R. Flenley (Oxford, 
1911), p. 144) the author mentions the dogs with bills in their mouths set up in 
Fleet Street in Sept. 1456, while elsewhere in the book is the only extent version 
of the poem ‘The Five Dogs of London’ printed in Historical Poems, no. 77. 

*The name was very common in the 15th century. А public notary sppears 
between 1421 and 1438 in Cal. Papal Letters, vii. 249 and in the will of John 
Loveliche, Some Bedfordshire Wills, ed. Mrs. Н. Jenkinson end С. Н. Fowler 
(Bedfordshire Hist. Record Soc., xiv, 1931), p. 120; А. B. Emden, Biographical 
Register of the University of Oxford (3 vols., Oxford, 1957—9), i. 165 gives a Benet 
as chaplain of New College between 1433 and 1435. A Jobn Benet was rector of 
8t. Audoens, London, from 1444 to 1454 and had been in the service of Robert 
Botyll, prior of St. Jobn of Jerusalem; subsequently he was probably rector of 
St. Mary Woolchurch 1454-85: С. Hennessy, Novum Repertorium Ecclesiasticum 
Parochiale Londinense (1898), pp. 97, 317; Cal. Papal Letters, x. 29. It has not been 
possible to connect any of these with the vicar of Harlington. I have to thank Miss 
Honan for suggestions about Benet's identity. 

* C. L. Kingsford, English Historical Literature tn the Fifteenth Century (Oxford, 
1913), рр. 21, 40—3, 46, 160; The St. Albans Chronicle, 1406—20, ed. V. Н. Galbraith 
(Oxford, 1937), pp. xvi-xvii; F. Taylor, ‘The chronicle of John Strecche for the 
reign of Henry У’, Bull. Joha Rylands Libr., xvi (1932), 137-87; C. L. Kingsford, 
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lengthy as Elmham's or the Jesus College manuscript, its contemporary 
portion is longer and of far greater value than that of any other. Moreover, 
this chronicle alone carries the tradition on after the end of the St. Albans 
chronicle proper, and into the period dominated by the town chronicles.+ 
That is has no connexion with the school of London chronicles is evident 
enough from its form and the complete absence of those verbal borrowings 
which appear at different times in all extant versions. On the other hand 
it probably owes its vitality and importance to being written within this 
environment, and there is every likelihood that the author used and was 
influenced by different versions of the London chronicles which were at 
hand. It is improbable, however, that his chronicle was widely circulated 
or much copied. It has apparently survived only in this one manuscript, 
and none of the later compilers who drew on the London chronicles for 
their account of the period, like Fabyan, Caxton and Stow, show any 
acquaintance with it.* 

The portion of the chronicle covering the period 1422-62 will in due 
course be printed in full, when a closer examination can be made of some 
of its related problems. In the meantime an attempt has been made here 
to give some indication of its nature and contents so that scholars working 
on the middle years of the fifteenth century may be aware of its value. 


G. L. Harriss 


A ‘Lost Biography of Eugenius IV 


IN THE preface to his Eugentus IV, Pope of Christian Union (1961) Father 
Joseph Gill recorded that ће had been unable to find an earlier life by 
Е. Ph. Albert [sic] which is noted in Pastor’s Lives [sic] of the Popes, vol. I. 
Gill wrote: *. .. though I looked for it in some of the richest libraries of 
Europe, in none of them could I find it. This much I discovered: that it 
was a doctoral dissertation that had not been printed . . . which means that 
his biography has not yet been published.’ The dust-cover and incautious 
reviewers were even more dogmatic: e.g. ©... he has never before been 
the subject of a biography in any language . . .' (M. К. P. McGuire, Amer. 
Hist. Rev., lxviii (1963), 503). 

The work which eluded Father Gill was in fact printed and was correctly 
cited by Pastor (vol. 1 (1891), p. vii). It is: 


‘A legend of Sigismund's visit to England’, Eng. Hist. Rev., xxvi (1911), 750-1 
deals with Jesus College M8. 29. 

1Although Jesus Coll. МБ. 29 hes a continuation to 1445, its treatment of 
Henry VI's reign is extremely summary. For the general character of the tradition 
вее Kingsford, English Historical Literature, ch. i especially p. 43. 

Although the chronicle contains details found only in Stow, Annales, it ів 
certain that Stow did not derive them from this source. There are notes on the 
МЭ. in а lato 15th- or early 16th-cent. hand. 
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ABERT (Friedrich Philipp). Papst Eugen der Vierte. Kin Lebensbild aus der 
Kirchengeschichte des 15. Jahrhunderts. Von der Theologischen Fakultat xu 
Würsburg gekrinte Preisschrift. Lieferung т. Mainz: Kirchheim, 1884. vi, 96 pp. 
This work is by no means common. "There is a copy in the Bodleian 
Library, which may be the only one in this country. 


MICHAEL BUCKLAND 


Historical News 


THE TWELFTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS of Historical Sciences took 
place in Vienna from 29 August to 5 September 1965. A report on British 
participation in the Congress will be given in the next number of the 
Bulletin. 


The Thirty-Eighth Anglo-American Conference of Historians was held 
at the University of London on Thursday, Friday and Saturday, 8, 9 and 
10 July 1965. As is now customary at these shorter conferences there were 
two general meetings and ten section meetings, held either in the Senate 
House or in the Masaryk Hall at the School of Slavonic and East European 
Studies, by kind permission of the Director. The total enrolment was 540, 
of whom 142 were from the United States of America and Commonwealth 
countries. The opening meeting was addressed by Mr. F. H. Hinsley on 
“The Concept of Sovereignty in the History of Relations between States’, 
with Professor В. D. Henning in the chair. At the closing meeting, over 
which Professor Sir Denis Brogan presided, Professor D. J. Boorstin read 
a paper on "The Idea of Negative Discovery: the Dark Continents of 
Historiography’. The various sections of the Conference heard papers on 
the following subjects: 'Aribert II, Archbishop of Milan: Church and 
Society in Lombardy on the Eve of the Investiture Contest’, by Mr. Н. E. J. 
Cowdrey; ‘The Problem of the Reunion of Christendom in the Middle 
Ages’, by Professor R. W. Southern; ‘Manor Court and Parish Church in 
15 Century England’, by Professor W. О. Ault; ‘Sir Thomas More: 
Maker of English Law?’ by Professor Margaret Hastings; ‘Propaganda 
and Police: enforcing the Henrician Reformation’, by Dr. G. R. Elton; 
‘Count Luigi Marsigli, F.R.S. and the Advancement of Science: a Chapter 
in Anglo-Austrian Relations, 1688-1726’, by Dr. J. W. Stoye; ‘ “Eton versus 
Education”: the Treasury Establishment in the 19th Century’, by Dr. 
Н. С. Roseveare; ‘The Geography of Emancipation’, by Dr. A. A. Sinclair; 
“The Victorian Week that was: Pearls from the Golden Streams’, by 
Professor M. Wolff; "Ihe Front Populaire—After Thirty Years’, by 
Mr. J. B. Joll. 

On the Thursday afternoon the Vice-Chancellor, Sir Thomas Creed, 
received members of the Conference in the Macmillan Hall of the Senate 
House. ‘There were Buffet Luncheons on the Friday and Saturday, a tea 
party given by the Institute of Historical Research on Friday afternoon and 
the Conference dinner at the Connaught Rooms in the evening. Professor 
С. К. Potter proposed the toast of the visitors and Professor Cleanth Brooks 
responded. ‘The annual garden party of the Royal Historical Society was 
as usual held on the Saturday afternoon after the close of the Conference. 
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There was the annual exhibitioninthe Institute of historical works published 
in the United Kingdom during the previous twelve months. At the business 
meeting of the Conference it was decided to hold a similar short one from 
7 to 9 July 1966. Particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, Institute 
of Historical Research, University of London, Senate House, London, 
W.C.x. 


The 750th anniversary of Magna Carta has not been let pass without 
celebrations of many kinds: ceremonies at Runnymede and Westminster, 
services in St. Paul's Cathedral and other churches, receptions and banquets, 
pageants and garden parties, exhibitions at the British Museum and other 
libraries and repositories on both sides of the Atlantic, radio talks and 
television features. John Arden was commissioned by the Lord Mayor 
and Corporation of the City of London to write an interpretative play, 
Left-handed Liberty, which was performed for a short season at the Mermaid 
Theatre, and there were other dramatic performances on the subject. A 
Committee, with Lord Denning, Master of the Rolls, as chairman, has been 
responsible for some of the more important arrangements. Books and 
pamphlets stimulated by the occasion include several likely to be of lasting 
value: Professor J. C. Holt’s new study of Magna Carta (196s); Professor 
W. F. Swindler’s Magna Carta: the Legend and the Legacy (1965) and such 
papers as Professor Helen Cam's address to the Selden Society, which will 
be published under the title ‘Magna Carta, event or document?'. The 
Magna Carta Commission of the University of Virginia Press has begun the 
publication of a series of Magna Carta Essays, to which many well-known 
American and British scholars are contributing articles, and Professor 
Swindler is editing for the Commission a collection of ‘Magna Carta 
documents’. 


The List and Index Society held an inaugural meeting on the opening 
day of the Anglo-American Conference of Historians and issued to sub- 
scribers its first publication a few days later: a Select catalogue of иприђ- 
lished Search Room lists im the Public Record Office. This contains the 
principal unpublished lists and indexes falling within the new Society’s 
programme. The out-of-print original series of printed Lists and Indexes 
(fifty-five volumes) will not be handled, as they are to be republished, with 
supplementary materials, by the Klaus Reprint Corporation. Some other 
means of reference to the national archives kept in the Public Record 
Office will also be excluded, but the Society will have quite a considerable 
task in dealing with the 558 separate unpublished lists noted in this 
catalogue, and they aim in time to turn their attention to public archives 
elsewhere in Britain. The scheme has the great advantage of planning to 
reproduce photographically typed or manuscript lists and indexes, with 
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the latest emendations made by the staff at the Public Record Office. 
Particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, Lists and Index Society, 
c/o Swift (P & D.) Ltd., 5-9 Dyers Buildings, Holborn, London, Е.С. 1. 


Two further volumes in the series of Gutdes to Materials for West 
African History in European Archives (cf. ante, xxxv. 99) have been pub- 
lished this year. Materials in Portuguese archives have been described by 
Dr. A. F. C. Ryder and thoee in Italian archives by Dr. J. R. Gray and 
Dr. D. S. Chambers (University of London, Athlone Press, 1965. 2 vols.). 
A further volume on French archives, prepared by Patricia Carson (Mra. 
Van Caenegem), is in the press, and another on German and Scandina- 
vian sources is being compiled. It will take longer to complete the 
substantial guide to West African material in Great Britain, but good 
progress has been made at the School of Oriental and African Studies 
with the preparation of a general Guide to Western manuscripts and 
documents in the British Isles relating to Africa. 
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253. Edition of Blyth Cartulary. By R. Т. Ттмвом, M.A., Ph.D. 


T'H18 THESIS is an edition of the cartulary in the British Museum of the 
Benedictine priory of Blyth in north Nottinghamshire. It gives the extended 
Latin text of 528 charters in the main portion of the cartulary, with summaries 
in English and notes on the text, dating and place names of the individual 
charters. The first appendix is a Calendar of other documents in the cartulary 
including rentals, with texts of a few of the more important of these documents. 
The second appendix is a Calendar of charters relating to Blyth contained in the 
Dodsworth collection in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, with the texts of those 
which are not contained in the cartulary. 

In the Introduction, the origin, form and major contents of the cartulary are 
discussed, as is also the lost ‘Saunderson Roll’, a transcript of part of which is 
preserved in the Dodsworth collection at Oxford. All that is known of the founder 
of Blyth priory, Roger de Builli (Buali), and of his family, is outlined. The 
foundation charter is discussed, and the evidence given for the date of foundation 
(1086-September 1087). Contents of royal writs and charters of the reigns of 
Henry I, Stephen, Henry II and Edward І are summarized. Other benefactors 
included descendants of Roger de Builli and the families of de Neufmarché, de 
Lisoriis, de Meinil, de Chevrecort, de Tilly, de Cressy, de Styrrup, de Bevercotes 
and de Arches. Dating of members of these families is discussed. 

Blyth from its foundation was a dependency of the abbey of the Holy Trinity, 
Rouen, occupying an intermediate position between the dative and conventual 
classes of alien houses. Consideration has been given in some detail to the 
connexions between Blyth and Rouen, and evidence discussed of relations 
between Blyth and other English religious houses as well ав the more abundant 
evidence of relations with certain parish churches, in Nottinghamshire, south 
Yorkshire, Derbyshire and Leicestershire, and with the archbishops of York. In 
particular the links between the monks and the early vicarage of Blyth are 
investigated, and lists of early priore and vicara of Blyth are given, based upon 
the cartulary and other contemporary documents. 

While it is difficult to determine the extent of the priory lands and revenues at 
any given time, some indication ів given of the monastic properties in Notting- 
hamshire, south Yorkshire, Derbyshire, Leicestershire and Lincolnshire, and 
their value at different periods. 

A study of the vill of Blyth during the twelfth, thirteenth and early fourteenth 
centuries leads to the conclusion that, by the second half of the thirteenth 
century, Blyth was an important trading centre for Nottinghamshire, south 
Yorkshire and Lincolnshire, the monks imposing tolls on animals and merchan- 
dise passing through the wide toll limits by road and water. Although Blyth 
was undoubtedly a flourishing urban centre with an agrarian aspect, it was at 
this time without even the rudiments of the town organization which it appears 
to have had two centuries later. Evidence for the two leper hospitals at either 
end of the vill, the weekly market and the fair (held twice yearly), the gallows 
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sites and other contemporary landmarks is given, as is that for Blyth as a centre 
for tournaments. 

Although a full study of Roger de Builli’s honour of Tickhill and its later 
history was beyond the scope of this thesis, а chronological outline of the 
history of the honour until the mid-fourteenth century has been attempted. А 
summary is given of Roger de Builli's holdings and those of the principal tenan 
at later times together with the number of knights' fees held. i 

The cartulary and other contemporary documents considered add to the 
knowledge of rural and feudal organization in Nottinghamshire and south York- 
shire, and supplement the evidence of the continuance of free peasant proprietors 
in this part of the Danelaw for some considerable time after the Norman 
Conquest. 


MS. S ources 
British Museum 


Harley MSS. 3759 (the only extant copy of the Blyth cartulary), 6970, 6972; 
Harley Charter 44.À.19. 

Lansdowne MSS. 245, 326, 415, 772, 2101. 

Additional MSS. 6164, 38816. 


Bodleian Library, Oxford 
MSS. Dodsworth 9, 68, 70, 108, 114, 152, 155, 160. 


Nottingham University, Department of Manuscripts 
Mellish of Hodsock Collection: D 1/4, D 1, D 3. 
Clifton Collection: D 42, D 87, L 245/4, M 62. 


254. The Mbundu and Neighbouring Peoples of Central Angola under the 


Influence of Portuguese Trade and Conquest, 1483-1790. By D. B. 
BirMINGHAM, Ph.D. 


IN THE LAST fifteen years research in African history has been proceeding apace. 
There is now a respectable body of secondary material on West Africa and the 
Oxford History of East Africa, among other works, is bringing much new research 
in that field to light. The most neglected section of the continent, from the 
historian’s point of view, is West Central Africa, stretching from the Central 
Sudan through the Congo and Angola to the Kalahari Desert. 

One way in which to begin examining the history of this area is through the 
records of Portuguese activities on the coast. Portuguese sailors first visited the 
old kingdom of Kongo about 1483. Their reaction was to acclaim the king of 
Kongo as an equal to their own king and as a potential ally in their bid to break 
out of the circle of Islamic states which surrounded southern Europe. The 
attraction of Kongo soon dwindled, however, when the Portuguese discovered 
the riches of the East Indies and the fertile lands of Brazil. From the fifteen- 
thirties until the eighteen-fifties almost the sole reason for Portuguese interest in 
West Central Africa was as a source of slave labour to run the sugar plantations 
of Brazil. At first these slaves came from Kongo, but by the mid-sixteenth 


century the smaller kingdom of Angola had gained control of the greater part of 
this trade. 
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То study the history of West Central Africa solely through the records of 
Portuguese slave trading activity would obviously give a very distorted picture 
and leave а number of important questions unanswered. When were the 
kingdoms of Kongo and Angola founded? Where did they acquire their skills in 
political organization? What was the basis of their prosperity before the opening 
of the Atlantic slave trade? This thesis attempts to answer such questions by 
combining the information derived from Portuguese records with some of the 
more important oral traditions of history which have been collected among the 
peoples of Kongo, Angola and their neighbours. From this exercise a provisional 
pattern of prehistory in West Central Africa emerges and tentative hypotheses 
can be put forward about its relationships with the wealthy copper-producing 
states of Katanga. 

Having set the wide and still rather speculative scene of West Central African 
states and of Portuguese overseas explorations, the effects of Portuguese activities 
on the Mbundu kingdom of Angola are examined in detail. At first the opening 
of overseas trade appears to have had a beneficial effect upon the new and still 
weak monarchy in Angola. Trade, even trade in slaves, was a strengthening and 
enriching activity. During the middle years of the sixteenth century Portuguese 
traders frequented the port of Luanda and supplied the king of Angola with the 
foreign wares which he sought. This initial phase of prosperity in the conduct 
of the slave trade did not last, however, and by 1575 two fundamental changes 
had taken place in Angola. The first was the invasion of the Imbangala, a 
Lunda people who had been driven from their Katanga homeland and, while 
wandering in a westerly direction, had come into contact with Portuguese trade. 
The Imbangala became the main rivals of the Mbundu in supplying slaves to 
the Luanda market. The second change in Angola was the decision of the 
Portuguese to conquer a colony rather than merely hold a trading post as they 
did elsewhere on the African coast. One reason for thia decision was the sudden 
loss of their favoured position in Kongo: in the fifteen-sixties that country was 
overrun by nomadic warriors who expelled the king and deprived the Portuguese 
of their trading base. Another reason was a desire to seek mineral wealth, in 
particular silver mines which were believed to match those which the Spaniards 
had recently discovered in Peru. The Portuguese algo sought tropical lands in 
which to establish settler plantations since Angola, unlike Brazil, had a ready 

supply of local labour. Lastly, great encouragement, if not leadership, in the 
plan to conquer Angola came from the Jesuits who saw conquest as the surest 
way of gaining permanent Christian converts. 

The decision to conquer Angola was not followed by the speedy success 
which the Portuguese had anticipated. They met with stiff and unexpectedly 
well-organized resistance. Only after forty years of fighting did the European 
invader begin to make any subetantial advance into the interior. Although the 
territorial gains were alight, however, the Portuguese captured large numbers of 
slaves who were shipped to Brazil and the Spanish Indies. Warfare became 
recognized as an alternative to trading in the business of acquiring slaves. The 
price paid was in the lives of soldiers, both black and white, instead of in manu- 
factured wares. During the early years of the seventeenth century the numbers 
of slaves leaving Angola exceeded 10,000 per annum. 

By tbe sixteen-thirties this prolonged war and the increasing success of 
Portuguese ‘native levies’ began to depopulate central Angola in a serious manner, 
Both the Imbangala and the Mbundu decided to retreat. The Imbangala 
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established the kingdom of Кавапје on the Kwango river where they were 
sufficiently far away from the Portuguese to remain independent and yet close 
enough to carry on a lucrative trade in slaves. The Mbundu, led by Queen 
Nzinga, retired to a similarly favoured spot in Matamba. This partnership of 
war and trade which developed between the Portuguese and the peoples of 
Angola forms the background against which to study the mid-seventeenth 
century rivalry between the Portuguese and the Dutch in the South Atlantic. 
This struggle for control of Brazil and its labour supplies in Angola has been 
described in detail by Professor C. R. Boxer} and therefore receives little atten- 
tion in this thesis. 

After the restoration of Portuguese control on the Luanda coast, the ‘Angolan 
Ware’ continued for another forty years by which time a modus vivendi had been 
established between the slave buyers in the colony and the suppliers in the states 
along the Kwango river. After this, in the eighteenth century, two new factors 
arose in the situation. The first was the growth of French and English com- 
petition around the Congo river estuary. These traders drew off slaves from the 
interior who previously went to Luanda. The second important development 
was the growth of the Lunda empire in the very heart of Central Africa. This 
empire, whose roots lay in the old states of Katanga, apparently derived its 
strength from trade. In the east it sent ivory to the Arab coastal traders and in 
the west it sent slaves to the European nations. The growth of Lunda repre- 
sented the third and last stage of the penetration inland by the effects of the 
Atlantic alave trade. By the late eighteenth century, when the West Central 
African system was at its peak, as many as 40,000 slaves a year may have been 
leaving the coast. 

'The interest of this thesis derives not only from the light which it sheds on а 
sadly neglected area of African history, but also from the possible lines of new 
research which it opens up. Work badly needs to be done, for instance, on the 
records of the non-Portuguese nations who traded in West Central Africa. Much 
more knowledge is required of the kingdoms of Central Africa, particularly the 
Lunda empire and its satellite states. 

The material used for this thesis is of two kinds. The first is the oral traditions 
by which the peoples concerned interpret their own history. These traditions 
are an invaluable source which permit the construction of a two-sided picture 
which would be impossible from European evidence alone. Some of the more 
useful versions were recorded by missionaries who worked in Angola in the 
seventeenth century. The other kind of material used 18 the written record of 
European activity. The earliest written evidence comes from the great 
Portuguese chroniclers, To this can be added a considerable body of sixteenth- 
century correspondence between Portugal and the missionaries, traders and 
ambassadors who were sent to Angola. Much of this correspondence has been 
published, notably in António Brásio’s Monumenta Missionaria Africana (Lisbon, 
1952—). Most of the seventeenth-century material is in the Arquivo Historico 
Ultramarino (the Lisbon colonial archives). Some material for this period 
will, however, also be found in the Vatican Library, Holland, Brazil and in the 
archives of several religious orders. These scattered sources could not be 
consulted at first hand for this work but some of the material in them is avuilable 


1С. В. Boxer, Salvador de Sd and the Struggle for Brasil and Angola, 1602—86 
(1952). 
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in published form. For the eighteenth century the records of the Arquivo 
Historico Ultramarino were supplemented by the collection in the Angolan 
Provincial Archives in Luanda. Finally, full use was made of a three-volume 
chronicle of the Angolan Wars written in Luanda in 1680 by António de Oliveira 
Cadornega and published in Lisbon in 1940. 


Historical Manuscripts 
MIGRATIONS 


[The following is a select list of historical MSS. recently offered for sale by book- 
sellers or auctioneers. Attention may particularly be called to the Helmingham 
Hall sale, Sotheby & Co., 14. vi. 1965, and to Bibkiotheca Phillippica, new ser., pt.i, 
Sotheby & Co., 28. vi. 1965. References to booksellers’ catalogues are by 
name, number of catalogue, page and number, to auctioneers’ catalogues by name, 
date of first day of sale and number of lot.] 


Collections. 

Papers of Madame de Graffigny (d. 
1758). (Phillipps 23900.) (Sotheby & 
Co., 28. vi. 1965, noe. 114-32.) 

Papers of Thomas Crofton Croker 
(d. 1854). (Phillipps 15801-44, 15996- 
7) 15999-16013, 17750-1, 23146, 23524, 
25440.) (Sotheby & Co., 28. vi. 1965, 
пов. 67-71.) 

Correspondence апа papers of 
Joseph Head Marshall, a spy employed 
by the British Foreign Office, 1815-25. 
(Phillipps 13700-1, 13703-4, 13706, 
13710, 13712-18, 15128-33, 21816.) 
(Sotheby & Co., 28. vi. 1965, no. 183.) 


Miscellaneous Documents. 

English before 1603. 

Edw. I: letters patent nominating 
Thomas de Fencotes and Richard de 
Swaffham to act on behalf of John de 
Bretagne, earl of Richmond, prisoner 
of the Scots, 5 June 1278. (Sotheby & 
Со., 28. vi. 1965, по. 86.) 

Registrum brevium, statutes of Eng- 
land, etc., [rst half of 14th cent]. 
(Sotheby & Co., 14. vi. 1965, no. 12.) 

Statutes of England, [1st quarter of 
14th cent]. (Sotheby & Co., 5. vii. 
1965, по. 231.) 

Statutes of England, [1st quarter of 
14th cent]. (Sotheby & Co., 14. vi. 
1965, no. 1o.) 

Edw. II: wardrobe roll with inven- 
tory of plate, jewels and valuables, 1325. 


(Phillippe 24017.) (Sotheby & Co., 28. 
vi. 1965, no. 87.) 

Account of the seizure of the 
goods of Sir John de Molyns, 1340/1. 
(Phillipps 36624.) (Sotheby & Co., 
28. vi. 1965, no. 188.) 

Copy of a petition to Hen. IV for the 
preservation of the right of sanctuary in 
Westminster abbey, [3rd quarterof 15th 
cent]. (Sotheby & Co., s. vii. 1965, 
DO. 225.) 

Hen. VII: document concerni 
payment due from Richard Gresham 
and William Copland, [1511]. (Phillipps 
36283.) (Sotheby & Co., 28. vi. 1965, 
по. 141.) 

Hen. VIII: document concerning 
payment due from Richard Gresham, 
[1518]. (Phillipps 36284.) (Sotheby & 
Co., 28. vi. 1965, no. 142.) 

Privy councilletter ordering payment 
of £48 to Sir Robert Bowes for duties 
as Commissioner on the Borders, 28 
Sept. 1551. (Sotheby & Со. r. iii. 
1965, no. 397.) 

Journals of parliament for reign of 
Mary 1, [early 17th cent.]. (Sotheby & 
Co., 1. iii, 1965, no. 309.) 

Philip II: letter to the governor and 
senate of Milan and Francesco Taverna 
describing the return to England of 
Cardinal Pole, etc, 6 Dec. 1554. 
(Sotheby & Со., 1. iii. 1965, по. 396.) 

Forty-seven lettera and papers re- 


lating to the exchequer, from the 
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papers of Robert Petre and Vincent 
Skinner, 1554-1697. (Sotheby & Co., 
28. vi. 1965, no. 255.) 

Letters and papers concerning 
money owed by the government to 
Richard Bunny, treasurer of Berwick 
on Tweed, 1557. (Sotheby & Co., 28. 
vi. 1965, no. 21.) 

Maitland, William: letter to Robert 
Dudley about promoting friendship 
between Mary, queen of Scots and 
Eliz. I, 27 Feb. 1562. (Sotheby & Co., 
1. iii, 1965, no. 394.) 

Eliz. І: letter to the exchequer com- 
manding payment to Sir Thomas 
Gresham of money to discharge debts 
in Antwerp, 2 May 1567. (Phillippe 
28076.) (Sotheby & Co., 28. vi. 1965, 
по. 92.) 

Talbot, George, 6th earl of Shrews- 
bury: roll showing deacent, с. 1572. 
(Phillipps 6619.) (Sotheby & Co., 28. 
vi. 1965, no. 269.) 

Cecil, William, Lord Burghley: 
letter to Robert Petre on financial 
mattera, 26 Sept. 1574. (Sotheby & 
Co., т. iti. 1965, по. 403.) 

Commonplace book from the library 
of Anthony Bacon containing various 
political pieces, [c. 1580]. (Sotheby & 
Co., 14. vi. 1965, no. 31.) 

Cecil, William, Lord Burghley: 
letter to Thomas Farmer and Nathaniel 
Bacon concerning a ship seized by 
James Borne, 19 Oct. 1583. (Sotheby 
& Co., 1. iii. 1965, no. 404-) 

Document requiring payment to 
Gomer van  Oosterwyck, queen’s 
musician, 29 March 1586. (Sotheby & 
Co., 1. iii. 1965, no. 405.) 

Fifty-three exchequer tallies signed 
by Richard Stonley, Apr. and May 
1586. (Sotheby & Co., 28. vi. 1965, 

Dudley, Robert, earl of Leicester: 
letter concerning the situation in the 
Low Countries, Dordrecht, 21 Aug. 
1587. (Sotheby & Co., 1. iii. 1965, no 
406.) 

Unton, Sir Henry: letter-book as 
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ambassador to Henri IV of France, [c. 
1591-2]. (Sotheby & Co., 12. iv. 1965, 
DO. 201.) 

Lee, Richard: pedigrees of c. 120 
families, 1592-7. (Phillipps 13153.) 
(Sotheby & Со., 28. vi. 1965, no. 172.) 

Letters to Nathaniel Bacon from 
Eliz. I and from the privy council 
concerning the raising and payment of 
the loan in Norfolk, 23 March and 16 
Aug. 1597. (Sotheby & Co., 1. iii, 1965, 
nos. 408, 398.) 

Privy council letter to Lord Buck- 
hurst and Sir John Fortescue ordering 
payment to John Trelawny of Plymouth 
of his expenses in transporting soldiers 
for Ireland, 30 Sept. 1598. (Sotheby & 
Co., т. iii. 1965, no. 399.) 

Privy council letter to Nathaniel 
Bacon directing him to send one lance 
and two light horse to London in view 
of the threat of Spanish invasion, 4 
Aug. 1599. (Sotheby & Co., 1. iii. 1965, 

Egerton, Sir Thomas: letter to 
Nathaniel Bacon about his appointment 
as sheriff of Norfolk, and draft of 
Bacon’s reply, 26 and 29 Nov. 1599. 
(Sotheby & Co., 1. iii. 1965, no. 409.) 

Contemporary official copy of letter 
from Eliz. I to the privy council con- 
cerning reinforcements for the army in 
Ireland, 27 June 1600. (Sotheby & Co., 
1. iii. 1965, по. 416.) 

Eliz. I: letter to Christian de Rycke 
requiring a loan in view of the delay 
of the United Provinces in repaying 
their debt, 3 Feb. [1601]. (Sotheby & 
Co., 28. vi. 1965, no. 93.) 

Trial of the earl of Essex, etc., 1601. 
(Sotheby & Co., x4. vi. 1965, no. 34.) 

Cecil, Robert, rst earl of Salisbury: 
letter to Lord Mountjoy concerning 
the situation in Ireland, 11 Oct. 1601. 
(Sotheby & Co., 28. vi. 1965, no. 241.) 

Cecil, Robert, 1st earl of Salisbury: 
letter to Nathaniel Bacon concerning 
the imprisonment of Sir John Heydon, 
15 Арг. 1602. (Sotheby & Co., 1. iii. 
1965, no. 417.) 
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Privy council letter concerning pay- 
ment for men raised in Lancs. for 
service in Ireland, 18 June 1602. 
(Sotheby & Co., 1. iii. 1965, no. 401.) 


English after 1603. 

Legal commonplace book, early 17th 
cent. (Winifred А. Myers, no. 5, p. 56, 
по. 300.) 

Lawyers commonplace book on 
ecclesiastical matters, [early 17th cent.]. 
(Phillipps 21766.) (Sotheby & Co., 28. 
vi. 1965, по 171.) 

Camden, William (d. 1623): collec- 
tions of pedigrees and heraldic com- 
monplace books. (Phillipps 13160, 
7437, 16832, 12385.) (Sotheby & Co., 
28. vi. 1965, nos. 40-3.) 

Letters and papers concerning the 
Board of Ordnance, r7th-i8th cent. 
(Phillippe 20159.) (Sotheby & Co., 28. 
vi. 1965, nos. 4, 209.) 

Caesar, Sir Julius: letter to Sir 
Christopher Heydon and Nathaniel 
Bacon concerning Nicholas Ringold, 24 
June 1603. (Sotheby & Co., 1. iii. 1965, 
по. 419.) 

Letter from Fr. Pattricke to Samuel 
Borne containing an account of the 
Gunpowder plot, тт Nov. 1605. 
(Sotheby & Co., 12. iv. 1965, no. 235.) 

Guillim, John (d. 1621): heraldic 
collections. (Phillipps 13150.) (Sotheby 
& Со., 28. vi. 1965, по. 136.) 

Register of payments received on 
behalf of the exchequer by Thomas 
Watson, 1613-14. (Phillipps 15127.) 
(Sotheby & Co., 28. vi. 1965, no. 96.) 

Journal of the house of lords, 30 Jan. 
1621-8 Feb. 1622. (Sotheby & Co., 1. 
lii. 1965, no. 310.) 

Account of the expedition to the Isle 
de Ré and 3 other newsletters, 1627-9. 
(Sotheby & Co., 14. vi. 1965, no. 37.) 

Lists of broadcloths for Richard 
Davis, London merchant, Aleppo, 
1630-1. (Winifred A. Myers, no. 5, 
р. 97, по. 577.) 

Bt. George, Sir Richard (d. 1635): 
heraldic commonplace book and papers. 
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(Phillipps 12370, 13779.) (Sotheby & 
Co., 28. vi. 1965, nos. 262-3.) 

St. George, Sir Henry (d. 1644): 
heraldic collections. (Phillipps 16448, 
12382, 13151.) (Sotheby & Co., 28. vi. 
1965, nos. 264-5, 144.) 

Dering, Sir Edward: catalogue of his 
books and MSS., [1638-42]. (Phillippe 
22360.) (Sotheby & Co., 28. vi. 1965, 
nO. 77.) 

Perceval, John, 1st earl of Egmont: 
list of parliament men, 1640-89. 
(Phillipps 13188.) (Sotheby & Co., 28. 
vi. 1965, no. 89.) 

Palmer, John, archdeacon of 
Northampton: c. 83 letters addressed 
to him, 1640-87, chiefly from Sir 
Henry Yelverton. (Phillipps 12051.) 
(Sotheby & Co., 28. vi. 1965, no. 215.) 

Commons journals, 1 June-30 July 
1642. (Winifred A. Myers, no. 5, p. 73, 
по. 412.) 

Seventeen lettera and documents ге- 
lating to naval affairs, moetly addressed 
to the Commissioners of the Navy, 
1642-97. (Sotheby & Co., 1. iii. 1965, 
no. 389.) 

Bennet, Robert, parliamentarian, of 
Hexworthy, Cornw.: collection of 
papers, c. 1642-60. (Phillipps rrors, 
12102.) (Sotheby & Co., 28. vi. 1965, 
DO. 55.) 

Stawell, Sir John: collection of his 
papers, 1644-54. (Winifred A. Myers, 
NO. 5, Р. 25, по. 124.) 

Pipe roll of the accounts of the 
farmers of customs, 1668-9. (Phillipps 
26903.) (Sotheby & Co., 28. vi. 1965, 
по. 226.) 

Blathwayt, William: letters ad- 
dressed to him as secretary at war, 
1670-90. (Phillippe 10071.) (Sotheby 
& Co., 28. vi. 1965, no. 26.) 

Commonplace book on historical, 
political, etc. matters, including names 
of the members of two Elizabethan 
parliaments, [late 17th cent.]. (Phillipps 
4469.) (Sotheby & Co., 28. vi. 1965, 
no. 62.) 


St. George, Sir Henry (4. 1715): 
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heraldic collections. (Phillipps 13093, 
13122, 13130, 13963, 13781.) (Sotheby 
% Co., 28. vi. 1965, nos. x45, 266- 
268.) 

Papers concerning the privy council, 
с. 1678-1718. (Phillipps8718.) (Sothe- 
by & Co., 28. vi. 1965, по. 232.) 

Agricultural and domestic account- 
book, 1678-96. (Phillipps 15139.) 
(Sotheby & Co., 28. vi. 1965, no. 83.) 

Proceedings in the house of com- 
mons, Jan. 1689-Jan. 1690. (Phillipps 
10252.) (Sotheby & Co., 28. vi. 1965, 
по. 297.) 

List of East India Company's ships, 
1703-38. (Sotheby & Co., 17. v. 1965, 
по. 499.) 

Wake, William: autobiography to 
1705. (Phillipps 11768.) (Sotheby & 
Co., 28. vi. 1965, no. 285.) 

Thornhill, Sir James: accounts 
with the Office of Works, је 32. 
рве 9230.) (Sotheby & Со. 

. Vi. 1965, no. 272.) 

ee of the Руке family, [1332- 
1728]. (Hodgson & Co., 29. iv. 1965, 
по. 597.) 

Fuller, William: autobiography 
dated 13 Apr. 1732. (Phillipps 34676.) 
(Sotheby & Co., 28. vi. 1965, no. 
105.) 

Military orders, 1744-8. (Winifred 
А. Myers, no. 5, p. 64, по. 352.) 

Letters and documents mostly re- 
lating to George Keppel, 3rd earl of 
Albemarle (d. 1772). (Phillipps 13455, 
17201.) (Sotheby & Co., 28. vi. 1965, 
no. 169.) 

Johnstone, George (d. 1787): letters 
and documents relating to him. (Hodg- 
son & Co., 27. v. 1965, nos. 583-9.) 

Price-book of labour and mater- 
iala for the Board of Works, 1750. 
(Philippe 4063.) (Sotheby & Co., 
28. vi. 1965, no. 240.) 

Glasee, George Henry (d. 1809): c. 
1000 letters to him from friends, re- 
lations, fellow-scholara, etc. (Sotheby 
& Co., 12. iv. 1965, no. 242.) 

Lysons, Samuel (d. 1819): letters to 
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him mainly on antiquarian subjects. 
(Sotheby & Co., 1. iii. 1965, no. 472.) 

Conway, Henry Seymour: letter- 
books as secretary of state, 1765-7. 
(Phillipps 12213-18.) (Sotheby & Со., 
28. vi. 1965, no. 65.) 

Stanley, Thomas: 7 letters written 
while on active service in the American 
War, 1775-7. (Sotheby & Co., 28. vi. 
1965, no. 5.) 

Bruce, Thomas, 7th earl of Elgin: 
letter-book as envoy to Berlin, 1795-7. 
(Phillippe 12342.) (Sotheby & Co., 28. 
vi. 1965, D0. go.) 

Letter-books of Henry Motz, com- 
missary-general of the British army in 
the Mediterranean, 1800-1. (Phillippe 
23135-8.) (Sotheby & Co., 28. vi. 1965, 
по. 192.) 

Le Mesurier, Havilland: official 
papers ав commiseary-general of the 
army in Malta and the Mediterranean, 
1802-4. (Phillipps 18716.) (Sotheby 
& Co., 28. vi. 1965, no, 180.) 

Fane, John, rith earl of Westmor- 
land (d. 1859) and his wife Priscilla 
Anne Wellesley-Pole (d. 1879): letters 
from various correspondents. (Sotheby 
& Co., 1. iii. 1965, nos. 452-67.) 

Wellesley-Pole family papers, 1808- 
30. (Phillippe 20126-7, 20130, 20135.) 
(Sotheby & Co., 28. vi. 1965, no. 291.) 

Rastrick, John: с. 150 lettera to and 
from him, relating to bridges, engines, 
etc., 1814-19. (Hodgson & Co., 27. У. 
1965, no. 590.) 

Log-book of H.M.8. Arethusa, 
1865-7. (Sotheby & Co., 17. v. 1965, 


Madame Моћ] (née Mary Clarke), 
1869-81, family correspondence, and c. 
бо letters to her from statesmen, social 
reformers, etc., 1877-9. (Sotheby & 
Co., т. iii. 1965, nos. 440-2.) 

Dilke, Sir Charles Wentworth: 83 
letters to James Richard 'T'hursfield of 
The Times, mainly on foreign affairs, 
1875-1905. (Francis Edwards, no. 874, 
p. 66, no. 512.) 
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European. 


France: register of сопусуапсев of 
property in and near Brignoles, 1511. 
(Sotheby & Co., 1. iii. 1965, no. 317.) 

France. Lorraine, Frangois de, duc 
de Guise: letter to John Philip the 
Rhinegrave concerning the European 
situation, 3o July 1560. (Sotheby & Co., 
I. iii. 1965, no. 333.) 

France. Catherine de Medici: letter to 
Charlotte de Bourbon former abbess 
of Jouarre about her pension, 5 Apr. 
1574. (Sotheby & Co., 1. iii. 1965, no. 
334-) 

France. Henri III: letter to Marshal 
D'Aumont about the appointment of 
de Malabry as 'commiseaire-général 
des vivres', 4 June 1585. (Sotheby & 
Co., 1. iii. 1965, no. 337.) 

France. Henri III: letter to the 
marquis de Pirani, French ambassador 
in Rome, about the appointment of 
an abbess of Bricot, 8 Aug. 1587. 
(Sotheby & Co., 1. iii. 1965, no. 336.) 

Fauquenberghe, J.: Voyage de Jeru- 
salem, 1612. (Alan С. Thomas, 
Bournemouth, no. 16, p. 56, no. 303.) 

France: genealogy of the D'Auxy 
Avect family, [c. 1671]. (Winifred A. 
Myers, no. 5, p. 38, no. 195.) 

France: drafts of essays and memo- 
randa on strategy, tactics, military 
history, etc. by a French Royalist, 
[late 18th cent.]. (Sotheby & Co., 12. 
iv. 1965, no. 220.) 

Italy: letter to Niccoló da Uzzano 
from a commercial correspondent in 
Pisa, 7 Oct. 1394. (Sotheby & Co., 1. 
iii. 1965, no. 312.) 

Italy. Fabbroni, Giovanni: с. 390 
lettera to him on scientific and other 
subjects from Francesco Favi, Paris, 
1778-1809. (Sotheby & Co., 1. iii. 1965, 
по. 351.) 

Account of the siege of Gibraltar, 
1782. (Sotheby & Co., 1. iii. 1965, no. 
357.) 

Germany: official correspondence of 
the battle-cruiser Derfflinger, 8 Aug. 
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1914-21 Dec. 1916. (Sotheby & Co., 
I2. iv. 1965, no. 222.) 

Portugal: letter from Antonio, prior 
of Crato, to Diogo Botelho describing 
an interview with 'mestre estanope' 
[John Stanhope, 1st Lord Stanhope ?], 
15 Sept. [1589]. (Sotheby & Co., т. 
iii. 1965, no. 318.) 

Switzerland: letter from Théodore 
de Béze to James Grynaeus concerning 
the political situation in France, 
Geneva, 8 March [15]94. (Sotheby & 
Co., 1. iii. 1965, no. 319.) 


British Local. 


Power of attorney from the abbot of 
Hambye abbey, Normandy, to Nicho- 
las de Stebbynge, to receive rents from 
lands in Suffolk and Essex, 1314. 
(Phillipps 36617.) (Sotheby & Co., 28. 
vi. 1965, no. 80.) 

iage settlement of Robert Cates- 
by and Katherine Leigh, relating to 
estates in Oxon., Warwicks. and 
Northants., 2 March 1592. (Sotheby 
& Co., 12. iv. 1965, по. 231.) 

Hollins family farmer's account- 
book, 1735-1801. (Winifred A. Myers, 
DO. 5, p. 3, по. то.) | 

Bucks.: grant by Hugh de Colver- 
done of land in Culverton in Princes 
Risborough, 1305. (Sotheby & Co., 28. 
vi. 1965, no. 34.) 

Bucks.: will of Guy de Bryene direct- 
ing that he be buried in Slapton 
chantry, 1385. (Sotheby & Co., 28. vi. 
1965, no. 34.) 

Bucks.: indenture of apprenticeship 
of John, son of Alice Spynster, of 
Newbury, to William Hackere of 
Maidenhead, butcher, 1421. (Sotheby 
& Co., 28. vi. 1965, no. 34.) 

Bucks.: will of Jone Dolwyn of 
Langley Mariah, 1507. (Sotheby & Co., 
28. vi. 1965, no. 34.) 

Ches.: rog letters from Daniel and 
Samuel Lysons to William Nicholls 
concerning the history of the county, 
1803-9. (Phillipps 10847.) (Sotheby 
& Co., 28. vi. 1965, no. 179.) 
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Devon: disseisure of lande at Honey- 
church, [late 14th cent]. (Phillippe 
26696.) (Sotheby & Co., 28. vi. 1965, 
no. 80.) 

Devon: 21 deeds relating to Sut- 
combe manor, 1533-1715. (Hodgson 
& Co., 29. iv. 1965, no. 588.) 

: accounts of rector of Upton 
Pyne, 1741-53. (Winifred A. Myers, 
DO. 5, p. 31, nO. 161.) 

Dors.: appropriation suit concerning 
Morden church in Salisbury consistory 
court against the abbess and convent of 
Canonsleigh, Devon, 1389. (Phillipps 
26698.) (Sotheby & Co., 28. vi. 1965, 
no. 46.) 

Easex: Mundon deed, 1594. (Hodg- 


son & Co., 29. iv. 1965, no. 584.) 
Glos.: sale of land in Weston sub- 


edge, 1624. (Sotheby & Co., 28. vi. 
1965, по. 80.) 

Glos.: list of pictures at King's 
Weston, 1695. (Phillipps 14941.) 
(Sotheby & Co., 28. vi. 1965, no. 214.) 

Glos. Furney, Richard (d. 1753): 
collections for the history of Glos., 8 
vols. (Phillipps 6632-8.) (Sotheby & 
Co., 28. vi. 1965, no. 112.) 


Forest accounts, 1618-20. (Sotheby & 
Co., 28. vi. 1965, no. 137.) 

Herts.: rental of King's Langley, 
[1378/9]. (Phillippe 29380.) (Sotheby 
& Со., 28. vi. 1965, по. 147.) 

Kent: manorial court rolls of Thorn- 
ham and Newnebam in Thornham, 
1558-1602, 1544-1602. (Phillipps 
19843, 20005.) (Sotheby & Co., 28. vi. 
1965, no. 168.) 

Kent: memorandum book of Dering 
family of Surrenden, c. 1570-1644. 
(Phillipps 14935.) (Sotheby & Co., 28. 
vi. 1965, no. 79.) 

Kent: grant of a house in Eden- 
bridge, 1583. (Sotheby & Co., 28. vi. 
1965, no. 80.) 

Kent. Dering, Sir Edward: letter- 
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book as lieutenant of Dover Castle, 
1629-30, and entry-book of compo- 
sitions for knighthood, 1630. (Phillippe 
14933, 18574.) (Sotheby & Co., 28. vi. 
1965, noe. 75-6.) 

Kent: surveyor's memorandum book 
relating to Ramsgate harbour, and 
record of wages, 1750-63. (Phillipps 
16735.) (Sotheby & Co., a8. vi. 1965, 
по. 235.) 

Lancs.: conveyance of land in Caton 
to Henry Dobson by Lord Monteagle, 
23 Oct. [1596]. (Sotheby & Co., 12. iv. 
1965, no. 236.) 

Leics, : receipts for rent due from the 
Ferrers family, lords of Groby, 1389- 
1406. (Phillipps 31754.) (Sotheby & 
Co., 28. vi. 1965, no. 80.) 

London: ordinances and statutes 
concerning the chantry of Thomas 
More, St. Paul’s Cathedral, 1424-32. 
(Francis Edwards, no. 874, p. 71, no. 

50. 
: IM deed relating to Thames 
Bt. estate, 1667. (Hodgson & Co., 29. 
iv. 1965, no. 583.) 

Mdx.: rental of the manors of 
Harrow, [1609]. (Sotheby & Co., 28. vi. 
1965, no. 139.) 

Norf.: cartulary of Bokenham family, 
with conveyances of land in Snetterton, 


Hargham and Eccles, 13th-15th cent. 
(Phillipps 26600.) (Sotheby & Co., 28. 
vi. 1965, no. 200.) 

Norf.: certificate that William Bettes 
has done homage for manor of Brade- 
kar Hall in Shropham, 27 Oct. [1441]. 
(Winifred A. Myers, no. 5, p. 63, no. 
347.) 

Norf.: homage rol, c. 1444-59. 
(Phillippe 17640.) (Sotheby & Co., 28. 
vi. 1965, no. aoa.) 

Norf.: c. тоо copies of charters con- 
cerning conveyance or tenure of land 
in Haveringland, [late rsth cent]. 
(Phillipps 17653.) (Sotheby & Co., 28. 
vi. 1965, no. 199.) 

Norf.: Norwich diocese account roll, 
1479-80. (Phillipps 26467.) (Sotheby & 
Co., 28. vi. 1965, no. 198.) 
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Norf.: c. 140 letters and papers 
chiefly relating to the Bacon and 
Townshend families, 16th-18th cent. 
(Sotheby & Co., т. iii. 1965, no. 446.) 

Norf.: pedigree of Heydon family, 
1573. (Phillipps 6523.) (Sotheby & 
Co., 28. vi. 1965, no. 148.) 

Norf.: court p before 
Nathaniel Bacon, eheriff, 1580. (Sothe- 
by & Co., 1. iii. 1965, no. 446.) 

Мог. : letter of Sir Francie Walsing- 
ham to Sir Walter Mildmay concerning 
complaints against the queen's farmer 
of Marsham manor, 8 May 1583. 
(Sotheby & Co., т. iii. 1965, no. 402.) 

Norf. Coke, Sir Edward: memoran- 
dum on of W 
manor, 17 June [1592]. (Sotheby & 
Co., 1. iii, 1965, no. 407.) 

Norf. Bacon, Sir Nathaniel: 27 

letters and memoranda including drafts 
and orders about military musters, 
1601-a1. (Sotheby & Co., 1. iii. 1965, 
no. 428.) 
Norf. Heydon, Sir Christopher: 
letter to Sir Nathaniel Bacon con- 
cerning Nicholas House's ability to 
furnish light horse for the mustera, 
discussing the proposed sale to Bacon 
of some of Heydon's estates in Norfolk, 
etc., 27 May 1603. (Sotheby & Co., 1. 
iii. 1965, no. 429.) 

Norf. Sackville, Thomas, earl of 
Dorset: letter to Sir Nathaniel Bacon 
concerning the proposed survey of the 
king's estates, 1 Aug. 1607. (Sotheby 
& Co., x. iii. 1965, no. 420.) 

Norf. Hughes, Owen: 29 letters to 
Sir Robert Southwell on Norfolk 


affairs, 1672-5. (Phillipps 8716.) 
(Sotheby & Co., 28. vi. 1965, no. 203.) 
Northants, Hen. VIII: letters 


patent granting Sir Francis Bryan the 
house and lands of the former priory 
of Canons Ashby, 7 Oct. [1537]. 
(Sotheby & Co., 12. iv. 1965, no. 263.) 

Oxon.: mortgage deed of Chastleton 
estate of Robert Catesby, 26 June 
[1602]. (Sotheby & Co., 12. iv. 1965, 
no. 232.) 
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Salop: farm  account-book of 
Samuel Pearson of Monkmoor, 1703-4. 
(Phillipps 20750.) (Sotheby & Со. 
28. vi. 1965, no. 253.) 

Som.: manorial accounts of Boyle 
[? Bagley], Cloptone [? Clapton in 
Gordano], Whitchurch, Norton Malre- 
ward, etc., 1277-8. (Phillippe 30939.) 
(Sotheby & Co., 28. vi. 1965, no. 256 A.) 

Staffs.: sheriff's account roll, c. 1360. 
(Sotheby & Co., 5. УП. 1965, по. 225 
(wrapper).) 

Suff.: grant of land at Wickham 
Skeith, 1432. (Sotheby & Co., 28. vi. 
1965, no. 8o.) 

Surr.: probate of will of Jobn 
Gregory of Malden, 1658. (Winifred 
A. Myers, по. 5, p. 25, no. 125.) 

Surr.: account of overseers of the 
poor, Clapham, 1695. (Winifred A. 
Myers, по. 5, p. 95, no. 558.) 

Surr.: will of Mary Heath of Cob- 
ham, 1698. (Hodgson & Co., 29. iv. 
1965, no. 586.) 

Warwicks.: release of land in Hase- 
ley to John atte Vorde of Packwood by 
John Jurdan, c. 1384. (Winifred A. 
Myers, no. 5, p. 63, no. 346.) 

Warwicks. Ferrers, Henry (d. 1633): 
heraldic and genealogical collections in- 
cluding many for Warwicks. (Phillippe 
13758.) (Sotheby & Co., 28. vi. 1965, 
no. 98.) 

Worcs.: inventory of Kempsey 
church goods, 3 Feb. [1512]. (Sotheby 
& Co., 12. iv. 1965, no. 223.) 

Yorks. N.R.: rentals and surveys 
including Kirby Knowle and Cowes- 
by, in a commonplace book, [late 16th- 
early 17th cent]. (Sotheby & Co., 1. 
iii. 1965, no. 474.) 

Yorks.: lease of property in York and 
Clifton [? in York city] by Guy 
Fawkes, 14 Oct. [1591]. (Sotheby & 
Co., 12. iv. 1965, no. 233.) 

Yorks. W. R. Constable, Sir Henry, 
Roman Catholic landowner, of Burton 
Constable: 6 letters to him and docu- 
ments, 1604-23. (Sotheby & Co., x. iii. 
1965, no. 432.) 
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Scotland. Mary, queen of Scots: 
grant to Sir John Colquhoun of lands 
in the earldom of Lennor and the 
sheriffdom of Dumbarton, ar Арг. 
1567. (Sotheby & Co., т. iii. 1965, no. 
393.) 

Scotland. Crichton, William: letter 
to Monsignor Dandini describing his 
efforts to interest the pope in bringing 
back James VI to the Catholic faith, 4 
Apr. 1581. (Sotheby & Co., 1. iii. 1965, 
no. 411.) 

Scotland: letters and documents re- 
lating to the family of Menzies of 
Weem, с. 1680-c. 1920. (Hodgson & 
Co., a1. i. 1965, по. 527.) 


American and Overseas. 


Canada: grants of land in London 
Co. by Lt.-Gov. Peter Hunter to John 
Elmaley, 1801-2. (Sotheby & Co., 17. v. 


1965, no. 497.) 

P ја: grant of land by 
William Penn to Henry Barnard, 26 
Sept. 1681. (Sotheby & Co., ту. v. 
1965, no. 491.) 

Virginia: grant of land in Lincoln 
Co. by Benjamin Harrison to William 
Crow, 1 Sept. 1782. (Sotheby & Co., 
17. У. 1965, no. 484.) 

Sale at Baltimore of Negroes taken 
by the Hetty, 7 Nov. 1785. (Sotheby & 
Со, 1. iii. 1965, no. 451.) 
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New Orleans: official correspon- 
dence of Comte Eugéne Мејап, French 
consul, Feb. to May 1862. (Sotheby & 
Co., 17. v. 1965, no. 490.) 

Tobago, W.I.: 4 deeds, 1768-1804, 
(Hodgson & Со. 29. iv. 1965, no. 
593.) 

St. Vincent, W.L: mortgage deed 
and conveyance of alaves in possession 
of Edward Caines, 1817. (Hodgson & 
Co., 29. iv. 1965, no. 594.) 

St. Vincent, W.I.: mortgage deed on 
Richmond and Davey sugar plan- 
tations, 1855. (Sotheby & Со., 17. v. 
1965, no. 493.) 

Peru: 18 letters relating to the De 
la Torre family, 1662-72. (Sotheby & 
Co., 17. v. 1965, no. 500.) 

Uruguay: letters to Count Jorge de 
Avilez Jusarte Sousa Tavares, military 
governor of Montevideo, from Portu- 
guese officials, 1817-20. (Sotheby & 
Co., 17. v. 1965, no. 504.) 

Letter- and account-book of Jona- 
than Andrews, captain of the Charles 
II, trading to India, etc., 1687-90. 
(Phillipps 13973.) (Sotheby & Co., 
28. vi. 1965, no. 82.) 

‘Remarks in the Brittania East India- 
man bound for Madras and China, 
1757’, [c. 1758-9]. (Sotheby & Co., 12. 
iv. 1965, no. 240.) 
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Early modern historiography, as illustrated by the work of G. J. Vossius, 
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Bowen.) Wales M.A. 
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A. A. Miller and Dr. P. D. Wood.) Reading Ph.D. 

The Anglo-Celtic frontier in the lowlands and uplands of the Dee basin of 
north-east Wales. Ву I. Thomas. (Professor К. W. Steel.) Liverpool М.А. 

Beliefs and practices of the Celtic Church in Britain. By L. Hardinge. (Pro- 
fessor C. W. Dugmore.) London Ph.D. 

A critical edition of the Senchus Fer n Alban with an assessment of its histo- 
rical value. By J. W. М. Bannerman. (Dr. Kathleen W. Hughes.) Cambridge 
Ph.D. 
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(Mr. M. W. Barley.) Nottingham Ph.D. 

The Saxon and medieval palaces at Cheddar. By P. A. Rahtz. (Professor 
J. M. Cook.) Bristol М.А. 
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H. P. R. Finberg.) Leicester Ph.D. 
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A. Williams. (Professor R. R. Darlington.) London Ph.D. 
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century. By Mre. Constance M. Storrs. (Professor Eleanora M. Carus- Wilson.) 
London M.A. ) 
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Benevento. By Elizabeth Peirce. (Profeseor F. Wormald.) London Ph.D. 
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Callus.) Oxford B.Litt. 
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Bryant. (Mr. E. Miller. Cambridge Ph.D. 
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Keil. (Dr. C. D. Ross.) Bristol Ph.D. 

English views on reforms to be undertaken by the General Councils (1400– 
18), with special reference to the proposals made by Richard Ullerston. By 
Margaret M. Harvey. (Professor E. F. Jacob.) Oxford D.Phil. 

The career of Henry Bowet, bishop of Bath and Wells, later archbishop of 
York. By J. J. N. Palmer. (Prof. Jacob.) Oxford B.Litt. 

The parliament of 1449-50. By R. Virgoe. (Professor May McKisack.) 
London Ph.D. 
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General 
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Ву К. M. Baker. (Professor А. B. С. Cobban and Dr. J. Н. Burns.) London 
Ph.D. 
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Charles Fourier’s conception of a social science. By I. D. Lloyd-Jones. 
(Dr. D. Thomson.) Cambridge Ph.D. 

‘Trends in radical propaganda on the eve of the French Revolution (1782-8). 
By R. C. Darnton. (Mr. R. C. Cobb.) Oxford D.Phil. 

Education for industry and commerce in French public elementary and 
secondary schools during the nineteenth century: some historical and com- 
parative aspects. By N. J. Graves. London Ph.D. (Ext.). 

The personnel of the French Prefectoral Corps under the Restoration, 
1814-30. Ву N. J. M. Richardson. (Professor Sir Denis Brogan.) Cambridge 
Ph.D. 


The ultra-royalist movement at Toulouse under the second Restoration, 
1815-30. By D. C. Higgs. (Prof. Cobban.) London Ph.D. 

The development of variety chain-stores in France, 1900-60. By Susan Р. 
Thomas. (Dr. W. H. Chaloner.) Manchester М.А. 

Britain’s relations with France, with special reference to the German prob- 
lem, 1919-21. By J. Onek. (Professor W. N. Medlicott.) London M.A. 


Germany 

Germany and Zionism, 1897-1917. By I. Friedman. (Mr. E. Kedourie.) 
London Ph.D. (Faculty of Economics), 

"Der Stahlhelm, Bund der Frontsoldaten', 1918-35. By V. R. Berghahn. 
(Professor Е. L. Carsten.) London Ph.D. 

Official German attitudes and policies towards Danzig, 1919-34. By C.M. 
Kimmich. (Mr. A. L. C. Bullock.) Oxford D.Phil. 

The impact of the United States on German foreign policy, 1933-41. By 
J. V. Compton. (Mr. D. C. Watt.) London Ph.D. 


Greece 


The policy of the European powers towards Greece, 1863-75. By Mrs. 
Domna Dontas. (Dr. D. Dakin.) London Ph.D. 


Norway 
Marriage and population growth in Norway, 1735-1865. By К. M. Drake. 
(Profeseor M. M. Postan.) Cambridge Ph.D. 


Russia and the U.S.S.R. 


‘The Russian nobility and the legislative commission of 1767. By P. Dukes. 
(Dr. J. L. H. Keep.) London Ph.D. 

Soviet Russia's policy towards India and its effect on Anglo-Soviet rela- 
tions, 1917-28. By Z. Imam. (Professor L. B. Schapiro.) London Ph.D. 
(Faculty of Economics). 
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The revival of the Roman triumphal procession in Europe, and the history 
of the royal entry in Spain prior to 1600. By C. A. Marsden. (Mr. A. R. 
Milburn.) Cambridge Ph.D. 
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The economic decline of Spain in the seventeenth century: contemporary 
Spanish views. By H. G. Hambleton. (Lord Robbins and Dr. J. Lynch.) 
London Ph.D. (Faculty of Economics). 

The place of the army in Spanish politics, 1830-54. By E. Christiansen. 
(Mr. А. R. M. Carr.) Oxford D.Phil. 
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The Responsa of Rabbi Joseph ibn Leb: а study in the religious, social and 
economic conditions of the Jewish communities within the Ottoman empire 
during the sixteenth to seventeenth centuries. By H. Cooper. London Ph.D. 
msn participation of the Armenian community in Ottoman public life in 
eastern Anatolia and Syria, 1860-1908. By M. Krikorian. (Mr. R. L. Hill.) 
Durham Ph.D. 

The growth of the opposition in Turkish politics, 1919-46. By A. A. 
Спискаћапк. (Dr. С. L. Lewis.) Oxford D.Phil. 
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From the fifteenth century onwards (subjects spanning several centuries) 

Heresy in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries in the north of England. By 
J. Fines. (Professor G. R. Potter.) Sheffield Ph.D. 

Efforts of patrons to establish endowed schools in Jersey and to provide 
scholarships at the English universities for Jersey scholara from 1477 to 1679. 
By W. Moran. London M.A. (Ext.). 

The survival of a Celtic society in the Mackay country formerly called 
Strathnaver in northern Sutherland from the sixteenth century. By I. Grimble. 
(Mr. D. 8. Thomson and Mr. W. R. Humphries.) Aberdeen Ph.D. 

‘The south-western peninsulas of England and Wales: studies in agricultural 
geography, 1550-1850. Ву B. Dicks. (Professor E. С. Bowen.) Wales Ph.D. 

The origin and development of the idea of prehistory and related concepts 
in archaeology. By Mrs. Judith M. Rodden, њег Wilkins. (Dr. С. E. Daniel.) 
Cambridge М.Г. 

Aspects of the development of the Gloucestershire woollen industry. By 
Mrs. Jennifer Tann. (Professor N. Pye.) Leicester Ph.D. 


1485—1660 

The London apothecaries and medical practice in Tudor and Stuart Eng- 
land. By R. S. Roberts. (Mr. T. F. Reddaway.) London Ph.D. 

The courtier in early Тидог society, illustrated from select examples. By 
R. E. Brock. (Professor C. H. Williams.) London Ph.D. 

The Willoughbys of Wollaton, 1500-1643, with special reference to early 
mining in Nottinghamshire. By R. 8. Smith. Nottingham Ph.D. 

Studies in the finances of Durham priory in the early sixteenth century. By 
R. А. Lomas. Durham M.A. 

The life of John Bradford, the Manchester martyr, c. 1510-55. By P. F. 
Johnston. (Dr. T. M. Parker.) Oxford B.Litt. 

The diocese of Exeter under Bishop Veysey. By D. H. Pill. (Mr. B. W. 
Clapp.) Exeter M.A. 
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Local politica and the parliamentary representation of Susser, 1 529-58. ' 


By К. J. W. Swales. (Dr. P. Н. Ramsey.) Bristol Ph.D. 

The gentry of south-west Wales, 1540-1640. By H. A. Lloyd. (Professor 
H. R. Trevor-Roper.) Oxford D.Phil. 

Painting in Scotland from the fourteenth to the seventeenth centuries, with 
particular reference to painted domestic decoration, 1550-1650. Ву М. В. 
Apted. (Professor D. Talbot Rice.) Edinburgh Ph.D. 

The lower clergy in Lancashire, 1558-1662. By D. Lambert. (Dr. E. W. 
Ives.) Liverpool М.А. 

'ТҺе recusant gentry in Lancashire, 1570-1642. By J. D. Coegrove. (Mr. 
D. H. Pennington.) Manchester M.A. 

Studies in Elizabethan government finance: royal borrowing and the sales 
of Crown lands, 1572-1603. Ву К. B. Outhwaite. (Profeseor R. Ashton.) 
Nottingham Ph.D. - 

Richard Mountague, Caroline bishop, 1575-1641. By J. S. Macauley. (Mr. 
G. C. Morris.) Cambridge Ph.D. 

Bywyd John Jones, Gellilyfdy (The life and work of John Jones, Gellilyfdy). 
By Nesta Jones. (Dr. G. Gruffydd.) Wales M.A. 

Promotion and politics amongst the common law judges, 1603-49. By H. M. 
Cooper. (Dr. Ives.) Liverpool M.A. 

Thomas Edwards (1599-1647) and theories against religious toleration. By 
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